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PREFACE. 



The following Sermons were all preached, as 
is stated in the title-page, before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The first in the series was 
preached in the year 1825, the last in 1831. 
I have thought it best to print them in the 
order in which they were delivered ; and 
though in preparing them for the press I 
might perhaps have introduced some altera- 
tions and additions, wliich would have made 
them less unworthy of pulilication, I have 
preferred printing them without any material 
corrections. In reading them over again, 
after some interval of time, I see no reason 
to alter or retract the ojjinions which I had 
previously expressed. 1 am aware, that the 
a2 
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present age is one peculiarly marked by a 
want of charity in religious discussions : and 
every person who pubHshes Sermons must 
expect to be attacked, as if his errors were 
not only of the head, but of the heart. I am 
aware also, that it is very difficult to avoid 
being classed with some particular party in 
the Church. Those who are actuated by a 
spirit of party themselves, are sure to attri- 
bute similar feelings to others : they cannot 
imagine that a man can be zealous and in 
earnest, without feeling an antipathy to those 
who diffi^r from him ; and I observe with 
great regret, that many persons, whose views 
are highly spiritual, who are strictly moral in 
their practice, and who have the warmest 
faith in their Redeemer, are extremely de- 
ficient in the feelings of evangeUcal charity. 
If there be any thing in these Discourses 
which expose me to a charge of this kind, I 
hope that it will bring upon me a just severity 
of criticism. If they should be displeasing to 
those who, attaching themselves to no party, are 
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only anxious for the peace of the Church and 
the extension of Gospel truth, I shall indeed 
have good cause to think that I am in error : 
but if any person should open this volume in 
the hope of ascertaining whether the writer 
belongs to the high or low Church, I beg to 
say explicitly, that I am wholly indifferent to 
such a person's criticism. I would advise 
him, first, to read the Gospel, and, secondly, to 
read his own heart : by the blessing of God, 
he may then be made fit to read sermons ; 
but let him know, that the Church of Christ 
has no deadher enemies than those who seek 
to divide it into parties, and who are always 
looking out for points of difference rather 
than for those of agreement. In saying tliis, 
I am not supporting what are now so falsely 
called liberal principles; an expression, 
which might frequently be changed either 
for infidelity or for religious indifference. 
There are certain great truths in our faith, 
which the Christian ought rather to die than 
to give up or conceal. I have advocated 
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these in the following Sermons, feebly per- 
haps and imperfectly, but openly and fear- 
lessly. In this faith I have lived — in this I 
hope to die. If any of my readers should 
think that I am mistaken in my opinions, 
may God grant to them and to me, that we 
may see the truth : may He also grant that 
they, for whose hearing these Sermons were 
composed, may meet with far abler instruc- 
tors, who may preach to them the Gospel of 
peace J and bring them glad tidings of good 
things. 
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> give an answer to every man that askelh yo 
^ason of the hope thai ia in you. 



It was an objection brought in early times against 
the Gospel, that it discouraged enquiry, and de- 
manded of its believers an implicit faith. It was 
charged by one of its most celebrated opponents ' 
with saying, Do not examine, but believe ; and, 
Wisdom is an evil, foolishness alone is good. It 
is easy to see, that this calumny, if it did not 
arise altogether from wilful misrepresentation, was 
founded upon an erroneous and absurd interpre- 
tation of some expressions of St, Paul, His hea- 
venly Master before him had thanked God, that 
He had kid His truths from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes' : and St, Paul, with 
the same feelings, says, If any man ajnong you 
seemeth to be uise in this world, let him become a 
fool; for the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God *. Many other expressions of the great apostle 
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might be quoted which speak the same language ; 
in all of which it is easy to see, that when he spoke 
slightingly of wisdom, he meant to condemn those 
whose knowledge, though altogether unprofitable, 
yet filled them with pride : and when he called his 
own Gospel fooliskness, he meant that it appeared 
foolish in the eyes of those who would listen to 
nothing hut the inventions and fond imaginations 
of human reason. To such persons the preachers 
of the Gospel did indeed appear as foolish : and 
when St. Paul adopted the appellation and gloried 
in it, so far was he from wishing to discourage true 
wisdom, that he showed that he and his fellow- 
labourers knew much better than their opponents, 
what was the power of Ood, and the uisdom of God'. 
We must remember who the persons were, that first 
embraced the Gospel ; not many 7cise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not Tnany noble ' : and why ? 
not because they received no invitation ; St. Paul 
considered liimself a debtor both to ike Greeks and 
the Barbarians, both to the wise and to the unvAse ' : 
the disputers of this world were called to the hea- 
venly feast ; but they were too busy in following 
their own subtle speculations, to listen to the simple 
truths, iind unadorned elor|uence of the Gospel. 
For this reason we find St. Paul disclaiming any 
recourse to the enticing words of man's wisdom *. 
He did not overpower his hearers with deep and 
laboured ai^uments ; he required of them merely 
to believe : and this, we see, was turned against 
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him by his enemies, as a topic of ridicule and 
reproach. 

But we must remember this : when the apostles 
preached Christ crucified, and required this doc- 
trine to be believed without the usual arguments of 
philosophy, they accompanied their preaching with 
visible and stupendous miracles. The unlettered 
multitude, who could not have followed a long and 
scientific train of reasoning, could yet draw the 
natural, and irresistible, inference, that he who 
could give sight to the blind, and raise the dead, 
must be possessed of more than human power : and 
we may ask, why was it more unreasonable to be- 
lieve in Peter and John, when they spoke lan- 
guages which they had never learnt, than to assent 
to Plato and Aristotle, because their conclusions 
appeared to be legitimately drawn ? To argue from 
the working of a miracle, to the divine power of 
Him who works it, is as much an operation of the 
mind, as to construct a syllogism ; and unless we 
hold that the faith which rests on the wisdom of 
men is more rational, and more firm, than that 
which rests on the power of Ciod, we can never 
say, that St. Paul preached, or the first converts 
believed, without being able to give a reason of the 
hope that was in them. If St. Paul had done this, 
if he had required his followers to listen implicitly 
to his dogmas, and to take his ipse dixit for demon- 
stration, he would have done no more than what 
the heads of many schools nf philosophy had done 
before him ; they too, though they would have 
called the Gospel foolishness, could demand from 



their hearers a Idind and passive adherence to their 
doctrines ; and when we consider, that this same 
Gospel, while it exacted faith from its hearers, 
exacted from them also a contrite heart, and an 
amended life ; that it gave them peace of mind 
here, and the hope of eternal happiness hereafter, 
we shall surely be inclined to say, that even if it 
did discourage enquiry, if it did demand of us to 
shut our eyes, and believe without knowing why, 
we should still be much greater gainers than if it 
taught us the philosophy of scepticism, and enabled 
us to arrange our doubts in regular and scholastic 
forms. 

But it is not true, that the preachers of the Gospel 
discouraged enquiry, or that they despised and 
rejected the aids of human learning. In the first 
place we may be sure, that the Almighty, who not 
only knew, but who created, the intellectual powers 
of man, would not have given a revelation, which 
pronounced those powers to be vain and useless. 
He would not have formed us capable of investi- 
gating truth, and then have condemned us for 
carrying on the investigation. But without resting 
on this argument, let us look to St, Paul ; let us 
trace him, not only in his disputations with the 
Jews in their synagogues, and in the market daily 
with them that met with him, let us follow him to 
the seat of learning and of eloquence ; let us hear 
him in the presence of Stoics and Epicureans, ai^u- 
ing to them from their own superstitious rites, and 
(pioling to them their own poets : let us observe 
liim in the school nf Tyraimus, not on one occasion 
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only, but for two whole years ; let iis remember 
who were the frequenters of such schools; let us 
remember what depth of learning, what refinements 
of reason, what inveterate prejudice, would all be 
brought together to confound a Jew from Tarsus ; 
and then let us say, whether he who met such 
opponents fearlessly, and even sought them out 
to dispute with them, could either be himself an 
enemy to learning, or could be the preacher of a 
doctrine which feared and shunned enquiry ? 

If the truth of religion is to be tried by the wis- 
dom of its professors, where, since the world began, 
where shall we fiud a Creed, which has sent forth 
such mighty champions into the field of learning, 
as the religion of Jesus Christ ? When a Porphyry, 
a Celsus, and a Julian stood forth to defy the ar- 
mies of Jesus, there was need of all the weapons 
which learning could supply to repel their attacks. 
Against such enemies even the whole armour of 
God was not sufficient ; though the shield of faith, 
and helmet of salvation, were able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked one, yet their force 
was not felt when used against the sophistry of the 
wise, and the ridicule of infidels : these assailants 
were to be met according to their own rules of 
warfare ; and when argument and learning were 
brought to overthrow Christianity, it was by argu- 
ment and learning, that the truth of Christianity 
was to be proved. After a triumphant struggle 
of eighteen hundred years, we may surely say, 
that the Gospel has been established by argu- 
ment, that it is reason and conviction which have 
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vanquished Uie apportions of science, falseltf so 
called^. The first opponents of the Gospel have 
had their names preserved in the pages which con- 
futed them ; but tlieir own works have long since 
perished ; and if we take what has been written in 
defence of Christianity from those days to our own, 
we shall find more acuteness of reasoning, greater 
variety of learning, deeper and more patient inves- 
tigation in Christian writers, than in all the authors 
united, of every country and every age. The 
Bible has been tried by every principle and rule 
of evidence : it has thrown many undiscovered 
lights on metaphysics and on morals ; it has been 
confirmed by the traditions and fables of Paganism ; 
it has enlisted in its cause the researches of the 
naturalist, and is every day receiving fresh support 
in the discoveries of science. Ofi'ences, indeed, 
have come, as our Saviour foretold, and are not 
yet removed : but enough, perhaps, has been said 
to shew, that the words of the text are in union 
with the whole spirit and the history of the Gospel, 
that it not only enables us, but commands iis, to be 
ready always to give an answer to ecery man that 
asketh us a reason of the hope that is in vs. 

But after all, we must allow, that the great ma- 
jority of believers in every country, profess them- 
selves disciples of Chrtst without being able to give 
much reason why they believe. It is upon this 
fact, that I wish at present to offer a few remarks ; 
and it will be my object to shew, that when persons 
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have not examined the question for theniaelves, 
their belief in the Gospel is not only defensible 
and rational, but that their conduct would be most 
unreasonable and most unphilosophical, if they 
rejected Christianity as false. 

It may be said, that in a Christian country all 
persons profess to believe tlie Gospel before they 
know what the Gospel means ; many never enquire 
at all into the grounds of their belief ; and of thusQ I 
who confirm their faith by an examination of evi- ' 
dence, it may be said that they go to the enquiry 
with prejudiced minds. Such, according to the 
statement of our opponents, is the history of a 
Christian's belief. If they mean simply to state as 
a matter of fact, that children are made acquainted 
with the Gospel before they can understand it, they 
undoubtedly say what is true ; but if from this fact 
they wish to draw the inference, that this system of 
Christian education is unphilosophical and bigoted, 
they themselves betray a deplorable ignorance of 
the nature of the human mind. Even what is called 
liberality has never yet gone so far as to propose, 
that the mind of a child should be left to itself to I 
form its own religious creed : and if Christianity j 
were subverted, and atheism built upon its ruJns^j 
as much pains would be taken to teach a child to" | 
say that there is no God, as to teach him to profesi [ 
his belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy j 
Ghost; there would be as much bigotry, and aa 
much prejudice in teaching him to be an atheist, | 
as in teaching him to be a Christian : whatever be 
the creed of the parents, if they have any sincerity, 
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and any affection, they will always teach it to their 
children ; and if they did not do so, their conduct 
would not only be most unnatural, but most unphi- 
losophical also. 

But I would go further : I would say, that if 
children take their religion from their parents, their 
belief is rational and consistent. If any mode of 
reasoning can be said to come from nature inde- 
pendent of the schools, it is that which teaches a 
child to receive as undoubted truth what he leams 
from his parents. It is from them that he receives 
instruction in the arts and sciences, and in morals ; 
and why should he think that in religion alone, the 
most solemn and important of all sciences, they 
should conspire to deceive him ? Why should he 
think that they spoke to him falsely or upon slight 
grounds concerning his soul, when he finds that 
they spoke to hira truly concerning his body? It 
is surely natural and rational for him to conclude, 
that the religion which his parents taught him was 
believed by them to be true ; and if he carry this 
reasoning upwards from children to parents till the 
time when that religion is stated to have com- 
menced, he has also rational grounds for concluding 
that it is really true. 

To those who do not examine for themselves, 
another ground of belief may he found in the wide 
spread of Christianity ; and I would also call this a 
rational and philosophical ground of faith. We 
will suppose a man never to have considered the 
historical evidences of the Gospel ; that he is not 
competent to study it in its original language ; that 
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iiU turn of mind has not led him to observe the 
excellence of its moral code ; that he knows nothing 
of the analogy between natural and revealed reli- 
gion. We will euppoee such a man to live in the 
present day, without books, or without the inclina- 
tion to consult them ; without any acquaintance with 
theology, and totally unprovided with any critical 
or logical reasons for hia being a Christian. But 
such a man looks around him, and he sees all the 
enlightened portion of the world profess Christ- 
ianity; he sees that wherever civilization has spread, 
Christianity has followed its steps. He hears that 
for eighteen hundred years the Gospel has main- 
tained its ground, and been ever progressively on 
the increase : he knows that men of the highest 
talents, and most extensive learning, have investi- 
gated the subject, and written volumes to prove the 
Gospel to be true. Now I would ask, what right 
has such a man to say, that the world for so many 
ages has been under a delusion 't what right has he 
to say, that hundreds, nay, thousands of persons, 
whom he acknowledges to be more learned and 
better prepared than himself, have all followed 
each other in eoming to a false conclusion 1 What- 
ever ignorance or infidelity may say of the miracles 
and mysteries of religion, if Jesus Christ was not 
the Son of God, and if the scheme of Christianity 
be an imposture, the belief in that imposture for 
eighteen hundred years is a much more stupendous 
miracle tlian all which the Old and New Testa- 
ments united have handed down. Before we can 
reject Christianity, we must believe the apostles to 
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have risked their lives for what they knew to be 
false : we must believe that a religion founded on 
fanaticism or falsehood triumphed over the learn- 
ing, the passions, and the persecutions of the 
heathen world. A man may be at a loss to give 
any learned reason for his being a Christian, but 
all the learning in the world can never give any 
other reason for millions of men believing in the 
Gospel, except that the Gospel came from God. 
It was not established by force ; it was not intro- 
duced in times of darkness and ignorance : it did 
not allure by the inducements of honor, or profit, 
or pleasure. On the contrary, the force of the 
heathen world was arrayed against it, and it tri- 
umphed over that force : it arose in the brightest 
period of Roman learning, and it not only disputed 
with its opponents, but it silenced and destroyed 
them : it appeared at a time when vice and sensu- 
ality were at their height ; it commanded men to 
give up their favorite passions, and still it univer- 
sally prevailed. Arewenot, then, justified in saying, 
that he who believes the Gospel merely because so 
many others have believed before him, has a sound 
and rational belief? He believes, not because he 
has investigated the subject himself, but because 
he knows that others have : and were he to set up 
his own opinion against theirs, he knows that he 
must be setting ignorance and prejudice against 
learning and experience. 

It is only in religion that this mode of reasoning 
ia condemned. In every other matter, not only of 
speculation, but even of practice, we take many of 
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our premises for granted, and believe what wise 
men have said, without being able, or at least witb- 
OHt caring, to prove what lliey liave said. 1 would 
mention, in the first place, that even in theology 
the number of those who have examined the foun- 
dations of our faith are comparativelv few. What- 
ever divisions we may make of the evidences of 
Christianity, they must all finally rest upon the 
evidence of history : we must prove the Scriptures 
to be written by the authors whose names they bear, 
or no proof which is taken from the Scriptures can 
be confidently advanced. And yet in investigating 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, how many points 
there are which we must lake upon the testimony 
of others ! It is impossible that the most patient 
and learned man who ever lived, could prove the 
authenticity of any one book of the sacred volume 
merely by his own labours ; he must depend in cer- 
tain points upon the researches of others ; he must 
in some degree build his own faith upon the faith of 
those who have gone before. And if the most 
learned are compelled to do this, how can we 
object to the faith of those, who rest their conviction 
upon the united conclusions of all the wisdom and 
all the learning which have been employed in illus- 
trating the Gospel ? 

If we look to any other science beside that of 
theology, we shall find the process to be generally 
the same. We will take one of the sublimest of all 
sciences, that of astronomy. It is surely not too 
much to say, that the projection of vast, perhaps 
innumerdble bodies through infinite space, and 
10 
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their revolutions in certain concentric orbits, are 
facts quite as inexplicable to the generality of man- 
kind, as any of the mysteries which the Gospel 
contains. The systems of Copeniicus and Newton 
are now universally received ; and all persons be- 
lieve that the earth moves round the sun, although 
such a theory appears to contradict the senses, and 
the contrary was believed for hundreds of years by 
the wisest and acutest philosophers. How few 
persons are there, who are prepared to demonstrate 
this theory 1 and yet we all believe it : we believe 
it, because it has stood the test of many years, and 
because those, who have made such subjects their 
study, and who have no interest in deceiving us, 
tell us that such is the truth. It is precisely the 
same mode of reasoning which I contend to be 
sound and legitimate when applied to belief in the 
Gospel. 

It may be said, perhaps, that Religion is of so 
much greater importance, it comes home to our 
hopes and fears so much more solemnly than any 
other study, that no person can be satisfied with the 
conclusions of other men without examining them 
himself. That religion is indeed the most im- 
portant, the most awful of all studies, must be 
universally allowed : nor can the importance of it 
be shewn more fully than from the evidence of 
unbelievers themselves, who have been agitated on 
their death-beds with fearful doubts and misgivings ; 
who have tried to meet death with stoicism and 
apatliy, but who dared not, who could not, at those 
awful moments keep out of their minds the evidence 
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which thev had rejected, and who. ftaiMliog on the 
brink of etemitv. soue^t in rain for the rooa^ladoos 
of that religion, which thev had refused to beliere, j 
and in which ihcv now dared not hope. Sad I 
case^ do indeed most solemnlv remind us, that i 
reli^on is not a question, which we may take up as 
an amusement, and lay aside altogether when we 
please ; snch examples call upon us to make op our 
minds before that awful hour arrive, to examine the 
subject for ourselves, and if we have anv doubts, to 
apply all the energies of onr souls to solve them, 
l>efore we are hurried into the presence of that God, 
who if He have given us a Revelatioo. will most 
assuredly call us to account for the appUcadoa we 
have made of it. But the importance of religion 
can never furnish us with an excuse for refusing to 
believe, if we also refuse lo examine its evidence. 
If we allow the question lo lie important, we ought 
to try to inform ourselves of the truth : and if we 
will neither search for oureelves, nor take the opi- 
nions of other men who have searched, and whom 
we are bound to think equally impres^d with the 
importance of the subject, we may call outselves 
^L unprejudiced and unbigoted, but we are really 
H shewing the greatest prejudice and the greatest 
H obstinacy, and we are following a course directly^ 
H opposite to that which we follow in every othev I 
H subject which comes before us as a matter at 
■ belief 

^1 The objection usually brought to this mode of 

H reasoning, is that on the same grounds the Malio- 
H metan or Hindoo may justify his adherence to bkfl 
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own religious creed. This is a consequence whicli 
is heard with alarm by many a pious Christian, who 
thinks that the superiority of the Gospel is endan- 
gered, if we say that a man ought to follow the 
religion which his fathers professed before him. If 
we admit this doctrine, we may be said to oppose 
the spreading of the Gospel, and to furnish a justi- 
fication to those of any other religion, who refuse 
to be converted. But such objectors should re- 
member, that in enforcing the ai^ument which we 
have used above, we have not dissuaded men from 
examining the grounds of their belief, but we have 
shewn how they ought to ai^ue, if they do not 
examine. With respect to the Mahometan and 
Hindoo, or the followers of any other creed, they 
not only may, but they do keep to this or that reli- 
gion, because their fathers followed it before them. 
There is no reason why we should be afraid of 
making this admission, for it is the statement of a 
fact, and not the conclusion of an argument. The 
Mahometan and Hindoo, who do not examine for 
themselves, are so far rational and consistent ; tliey 
continue to profess as men what they were taught 
to iielieve as children : they find that it lias been 
believed for ages, and they take it like any other 
custom of their countrj' which usage and antiquity 
have sanctioned. But this surely can have nothing 
to do with weakening the foundations of Christ- 
ianity to him who examines them. Such a man 
compares the evidences of the Gospel with the evi- 
dences of every other religion which has been long 
established. He tries to discover the time when 
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each of them began : he considers who the persons 
were that introduced them ; by what means they 
were propagated ; "what were their credentials of a 
super-human origin : what is the nature of their 
moral code : how far they accord with our natural 
and social feelings ; what advantages they give ua 
in this life, and what hopes they liold out to us 
hereafter. If we compare the Gospel on these 
grounds with any other religion now existing in the 
world, why need we apprehend any danger in ad- 
mitting that a man is bound to believe the religion 
of his fathers to be true ? It has only been con- 
tended, that a man should do this, when he will 
not examine for himself : but if upon coming to the 
full use of his reason he entertains doubts and sus- 
picions of the truth of what he has learnt, we then 
Bay, let liim examine for himself; we do not wish 
to keep from him the fact, that there are othef 
religions in the world beside the religion of Christ: 
if he wish it, let him examine them all : let him 
see what set of lielievers has most reason for ad- 
hering to its own creed ; bxit let him not say, that 
he alone is right in doubting, and that all his 
fellow-countrymen of the present and past ages 
have been in error : we do not blame him for ex- 
amining ; we rather blame liim for not examining : 
and we may add, that the Gospel.has been more 
scrutinized and sifted than any other religion which 
ever existed in the world. Christianity is, perhaps, 
the only religion which can be said to court en- 
quiry : and if the Mahometan as well as the 
Christian will say, that he believes what his fathers 
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believed before him, there is this great difference 
between them, that the Mahometau has no other 
reason to give for his faith, while the Christian 
appeals to the wisdom and learning of those who 
have investigated the subject. We need not, 
therefore, be afraid of contending that it is reason- 
able to believe what our fathers believed before us. 
Whatever may be said, this will be the case with 
the great bulk of mankind ; and whether we wish 
to satisfy such persons, that they believe on safe 
gromids, or whether we wish to refute those who 
reject the creed of their fathers, it may not be 
without use to have considered the subject, and to 
have pointed out the inconsistency of those who 
will not examine for themselves, and yet will not 
be guided by those who do. 

I again repeat, that I would never discourage a 
rational, nay, the closest and strictest enquiry into 
the foundations of our faith. 1 well remember the 
precept of the text, that we should be ready always 
to cfice an answer to every man that asketh us a reasott 
of tlie hope that is in us: and it would have been 
well, not only for the cause of religion, but for the 
souls of many misguided and unhappy beings, if 
they had examined before they had scoffed, and if 
they had used their talents in informing themselves, 
before they perverted them to the ruiu of others. 
The Gospel of Christ never did fear, and never will 
fear the minutest and severest investigation. The 
Bible has been attacked by the arguments of the 
self-styled philosopher, and ridiculed by the open 
blasphemer : but the Bible still maintains its 
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ground : it is still the study cif the learned, the 
refuge of the sinner, the consolation of the afflicted ; 
and blessed is that man, who believes what its own 
holy pages tell us, that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it '. Shall any one, then, dare to 
question the truth of the Gospel wltliout having 
studied it? Shall he raise his unhallowed hands 
to pull down that sanctuary, of which he knows 
not the construction, and which invites him to re- 
pose under its shade ? 

Speaking to you in this place, 1 feel that there is 
little dread of either ignorance or obstinacy oppos- 
ing itself with any success to the stream of evi- 
dence, which has flowed in uninterrupted succes- 
sion from the beginning of Christianity to our own 
days. If there be any part of our institutions, upon 
which we may justly pride ourselves, it is, that the 
study of divinity is not only encouraged but en- 
forced by academical regulations : and whatever 
may be said by some of the inutility of classical 
learning, I would observe that this also acquires an 
universal and paramount importance, when it is 
enlisted in the cause of religion, and when it en- 
ables ua to give a reason of the hoj}e that is in ua. 
Classical learning is valuable, not only as the hand- 
maid of theology, not only as enabling us to drink 
the waters of salvation at their source, hut it is in 
itself a rational, a laudable pursuit : it exercises the 
head ; it expands the mind ; it shews what the 
world was without a Revelation from God ; it shews 
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the insufficiency of reason either to guide us in this 
world, or to open to us the blessings of the next. 
We, therefore, exhort those who have the ability 
and the means, to try the evidences of their faith by 
every test to which it can be exposed : let them ex- 
amine the foundations of the Church of Christ, and 
they will find it to be built upon a rock ; but if any 
refuse to examine, let them beware how they set 
themselves against the concurrent testimony of the 
wise and the good ; let them think that others 
have felt the importance of the subject as well as 
themselves ; and let them pause before they decide 
that a doubting mind is better than implicit faith, 
before they exchange light for darkness, and con- 
solation for despair. 
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Ill a former diaooorse vpon these w<5nl« it 

obseired, that tfaoo^ there k nouung in Chiist- 

ianity which shims enqoirr. but that on the ood- 

trary it has been more afted and examined than 

any other leligioQ which ever appeared in the 

world, still it most alwaT^ be the case with a lafsre 

portion ci its beliereis. that ther canmot as^zn 

any other reascm for their foith. than that their 

fothers held the same before them. I then endea- 

yoared to shew, diat a relieioit$ belief of thi^ kind 

is neither irraticnal nor bigoted : that it wooid ufA 

only be unreasonaUe and presomptnoii^ for the 

unlearned to reject the conclu^ioo:?. or question the 

sincerity, of those who hare «tndi«^ the 5s%jert. 

hot that the discorerie^ of science and the practieai 

principles of life are, in fact, receiTed by the great 

bulk of mankind with a faith equally impiieit. 

This is true, not only of the uneducated, bn^ 

many of those whose minds are cohiTatcaf 
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who are fond of searching; for themselves into some 
particular branches of knowledge. Of these sub- 
jects perhaps they may be able to g^ve an account 
by their own experience and their own discoveries. 
But there are many things which they fully be- 
lieve, and upon the belief of which they frequently 
act, without being able to assign any other cause 
than common usage, or the decisions of the learned. 

There is one subject, however, upon which the 
human mind appears singularly impatient of receiv- 
ing any dictation. And here we may observe a 
Striking distinction in different classes, according to 
the exercise and discipline which their minds have 
undergone. If we look to the lower orders gene- 
rally, or to those of a higher rank, who have not 
received what is called a learned education, we 
shall find that such persons are contented to retain 
their first religious impressions without caring to 
examine them, and without even imagining that 
any farther evidence is retjuired. It is not so with 
those whose thoughts are trained to range in a 
wider field, to trace effects to their causes, and to 
weigh conflicting evidence before assent is given. 
Philosophy is the school of scepticism : not that the 
one necessarily, or even generally, leads to the 
other; hut from the nature of things, when the 
mind has once learnt to reason and to doubt, it 
will exercise those faculties most upon the highest 
objects. Religion is undoubtedly the highest 
object upon which the mind can he employed. 
The deepest questions of morals and metaphysics 
are inseparable from it : this world forms, as it 
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were, a mefe speck in die aameampbtiem^ mhoih k 
imCtrfds : and unlike odwr s ci m o gs . vladk Mgyeii 
benefit the body or cxerciie die nnd. iko^ }asafeatt fc i> 
to diieet and save the somL 

Far be it fiom os. then, to lowkim the nEwmJ 
spirit of enqoiiT which inixs^dsaie^ die cbim^ ^ 
revelation, and strictly exanmHs the evideaeie. npm 
the truth of which soch mishrr interest depexHL 
Let a man conduct thi» cnquirv with ai unppejn- 
diced mind, and an anxioas deaie of tzwth : lef him 
CkI the importance of the «ul:«}ect. and that hi$ 
eternal hap{Mnes& depends upon die cmdizacs 
which he forms — to sodi a man the Gc«?pel i§ 
open : it invites the closest, the most «;u$pB>rkia§ 
investigation ; and the true believer waits widi 
feariess confidence for the sentence which is to lie 
pronounced. 

The evidences of the Go^pcJ may be ^xunined 
bv two descriptions of persons, bv thc&e whc^nt 
minds are not yet made up. and who really dc<abit 
whether the Gospel be true: and by tiK^^ who. 
being fiilly convinced of its truth, are anxx/us to 
understand the varietv and the force of evidence bv 
which it is supported. It is the latter descriptioQ 
of persons that I wi^ at present to consider. The 
investigation is profitable to thent, not to form their 
£adth, and satisfv their doubts : but to enable them 
to resigt the ffauuayrrs^. amd io gm am OMjmnr to 
every man that asketh them a reamrn fff the ivope tlM 
tt in them. An enquiry into the truth of the Gospel 

' Tit. L 9. 
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will amuse aa well as instruct ; it leads us through 
centuries of the most eventful story ; it exhibits the 
human mind under every variety of circumstance 
and character : and happy is the man who, when 
he traces the Church of God through its difficulties 
and dangers, can stop to bless the band which 
shielded and protected it ; who, when he lias 
brought his researches to a close, and 8ur^'eyed the 
foundations of his faith, returns thanks to God that 
in this faith he was born, and prays that in this 
faith he may die. 

The person who looks into the subject for the first 
time, instead of meeting with a scarcity of evidence, 
will be perplexed as to the part with which he is to 
beghi. In ordinary questions of fact, and in those 
of the utmost importance, one or two unimpeachable 
witnesses are held sufficient : in points of history and 
antiquity conclusions are otiten drawn, and consi- 
dered to be beyond the reach of doubt, though they 
rest hut on a single passage of one credible author. 
The evidences of the Gospel, on the other hand, are 
many beyond all example, not only in number but 
in kind. Tliey are so numerous, indeed, that we 
beldom find the scholar or the divine attempting to 
investigate them all : but according as this or that 
proof has appeared most prominent, it has been laid 
hold of by different writers, who have examined it 
in all its details and worked out a conclusion for 
themselves, unconscious, or at least regardless, 
that others have arrived at the same demonstration 
by a process totally different. Thus some defenders 
of the Gospel have drawn their arguments from the 
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tires uf its first teachers : some have dvdl apaa 
the hamtMiT and coosisteDCT of the era ngrfirt i; 
others have pointed oat their occai^aBai Hrigwe 
meiit^ as a proof of their HDcerhr : ^ome hmre dwdt 
upon the miracles of our Savioor and Ins ap ogd es ; 
others, apon the pra|^ecies vhicb hare reoeiml 
their completion by the Goepel, The first pio- 
pagation of Christianity and its snccesstrv in- 
crease up to the present dav, have funiished m 
favonrite ar^ment with manr writeT? ; and if each 
of the5« mav be ior>ked upon as a distinct and 
independent proof. M each of ihem may be divided 
into Qumeroas parts, all of which coDtribote to 
demonstrate the same great truth ; and like the 
scattered ravs of the sun, which diveige &om the 
same source, mar be collected again, and povr 
into the mind their steady and cwitialcieJ fight. 
The student in dii-initr wiD perhaps io wdD if 
he select some one of these pnxife. and foikfw h 
through all its details. By bringing all has rea di ng 
to bear upon one definite sabject, be n mare Quiy 
to impress convicti<ni npon his ova anad, md la 
make tlie result of his etudie* nseftil to iAa». 
Where so much presents itself to fais viev, be caa 
hardly mistake is making his telectioa; ^id fay 
whatever means he can satbfy himsciC <v iht a 
more convincingly to other?, that oor faith ii hiA 
upon a rock, he may ite tare that Ina tine baa wft 
been misspent : and whaterer maj be aaid bv the 
philoeopber or the sceptic, dm at least ic tne, d 
oike single proof discovered in ftnmr of tewtb 
will gire more saiislaction and note hani 
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the mind, than all the theories and all the novelties 
which ingenuity and teaming have devised. 

But though arguments may be drawn from so 
many dift'erent sources in support of the Gospel, 
they are not, perhaps, all so distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other as we are sometimes in the 
habit of considering them, If we grant the New 
Testament to be genuine, i. e. if we allow the books 
of it to have been written by the persons whose 
names they \)ear, and if we believe the writers to 
have spoken tnith, then, indeed, resting upon this 
foundation, and starting from this as a common 
point, we may proceed by different routes, and 
arrive at the same end, a demonstration of the 
truth of Christianity. But it must strike every 
person, that reasoning of this kind rather involves a 
petitio prindpii. We begin by assuming that which 
is itself as convincing a proof as any at which we 
wish to arrive. And yet we must assume it, or the 
first step will be wanting in almost every ai^ument 
^^H which we draw in support of Christianity. There 
^^^^H are, indeed, some modes of proof which are not 
^^^^^f without weight, and which do not at all depend 
^P upon the genuineness of the sacred writings. Thus 

H if we look to the state of the world at the present 

^H day, and see all the civilized portion of it believing 

H a doctrine which seems too mysterious to have been a 

^1 human invention, the morality of which is more 

^1 pure than that of any preceding scheme, and which 

H teaches us to despise and even give up what to 

H human views and human passions is in every way 

H desirable ; when we observe this, we may indeed 
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feel inclined to sav, without mv reference to liie 
written testimony whidh is adduoeiL duB » iit 
Lord's doing, it is maneOams oi ovr eyes ^ So ako 
when we look back throogfa anoent htstorr. when 
we see that the power, the learning* the snpersd* 
tions of the heathen could not hinder a meek and 
unassaming, hot at die same time, a snct and 
uncompromising religion, finom sobrerting thdr 
altars and raising itself apon their nuns, we mar be 
incUned to thmk, without considering it» 'fim 
teachers or dieir writings, that soch a rcrvrjatkn 
could not have been effected bv hnman ineaB§ 
alone. Arguments of this sort may hare tlwir 
weight ; but they are few : and to tfar^e wiy^ are 
inclined to reason at all upon the subject, th^ an^ 
not the most satis&ctorv. 

On the other hand, if we look to those ervlenccs 
which are most generaUy adduced, wfa^rh hare 
most exercised the thoughts of |Hoas zaA lear^d 
men, and which to all person^ are most courincine. 
we shall find that all, or nearly all of them. d^ffMi^ 
upon the fact of the New Tesuaaeut being tme : 
or, to express myself in a few words, the Sr/mwlati^A 
of all the evidences concerning our reli^noD i» th/t 
historical evidence. Thus, for instance* w^Mimg[ 
can be more demonstrative of the divine origan of 
Christianitv than the miracles wfakfa wen^ w^>rkj^ 
by its first teachers. A permn who lived in tl^/t^ 
days, and saw thcrse works with his own e^e^. miut 
either have attributed them to a weU-ntana^ed 

' Palm c%wvL 29. 
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deception, to the effect of magic, or to the power of 
God, He must have accounted for them in one of 
these three ways ; and when his own reason or the 
nature of the case precluded him from thinking of 
the two former, he was compelled to argue, that 
the men who preached this new doctrine were 
under the immediate influence of God's assistance : 
he must therefore have believed the doctrine to be 
true, or he must have drawn the absurd conclusion, 
that God gave supernatural assistance to men who 
were propagating a falsehood. Thus miracles 
must Iiave had, in the first ages of Christianity, a 
most powerful effect in persuading men to believe. 
To most eye-witnesses they would furnish an irre- 
sistible ai^unient ; and so in all succeeding times, 
if the facts are admitted, the inferences deduced 
from them are precisely tlie same. If we believe 
the miracles to have been worked, we can no more 
deny the workers of them to have spoken truth, 
than they could who saw them with their own 
eyes. But it is obvious that the evidence of the 
fact must be arrived at now by a very different 
process. We know of the miracles by the hooka 
of the New Testament, and the truth of these 
books must be clearly established before we can 
draw from the miracles any argument at all. 

In the same manner, if we quote the lives of our 
Saviour and his apostles as a proof of their sin- 
cerity, we must first shew that the history which 
we have, of their lives is genuine and authentic. 
If we argue in favour of the Gospel from the purity 
and sublimity of its moral precepts, we must shew 
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that these precepts were actually spoken or written 
by the first founders of the religion. Thus we 
find, whichever way we turn, that the genuineness 
and authenticity of the sacred volume is the foun- 
dation of ahnost every evidence which is alleged 
in proof of Christianity : and it will be my endea- 
vour to lay before you some of the arguments by 
which the genuiuenees of the New Testament may 
be established and maintained. 

I am aware that it may be said that though we 
prove the Gospels and Epistles to have been written 
by the persona whose names they bear, it does not 
immediately follow, at least it will not be univer- 
sally allowed, that the writers of them were there- 
fore inspired, or that all which they said is true. 
This would lead us into a different and a wider 
field of enquiry : but 1 wish at present to go back 
as far as possible in the chain of evidence, and to 
establish that which is the foundation of every 
other proof, viz. that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were really composed and received as genuine 
at the time which is commonly assigned to them. 

If we suppose the question to be investigated by 
one who is not yet a believer in revelation, we 
must expect that he will look upou the New Testa- 
ment in no other light than as upon any other book 
which professes to have been written at the same 
time. I mean, that to him the work will be 
divested of any sacred character : and, considermg 
the inspiration of it as a point which is at present 
wholly unproved, he will confine himself to a strict 
examination of ihe external evidence. Upon these 
10 
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grounds I conceive we may meet tlie investigation 
without any concealment and without any fear. 
The genuineness of the New Testament is to be 
examined, like the genuineness of any other work 
which is stated to have been written at the same 
time : we have a right, therefore, to demand that 
the person who believes the histories of Livy or 
Tacitus to have been written by those authors, will 
also believe that the books of the New Testament 
were written by the persons whose names they 
bear. If the fact is undisputed and assumed in the 
one case, we have au equal right to assume it, and 
it is equally unreasonable to dispute it in the other. 
It is at least incumbent upon those who deny the 
authenticity of the New Testament to point out in 
what particular it is more open to suspicion than 
the works of Livy and Tacitus, and to state why 
we should expect this previous point to be demon- 
strated in the one case, when it would be reckoned 
the height of absurdity to demand it in the other. 
But though this greater liability to suspicion has 
never yet been proved, I will grant for the sake of 
argument, that the extraordinary pretensions of the 
New Testament, and the claim which it makes to 
inspiration, require us to be more cautious in 
admitting its authenticity than that of any other 
work whatsoever. 

And here I cannot help obser\'ing, that the pre- 
servation of all the hooks of the New Testament for 
so many centuries, is a fact so remarkable as almost 
to warrant the idea, which excites the laugh of the 
philosopher, though wise and good men have enter- 
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tained it, that they have not been preservod without 
the special care and interposition of the Almighty. 
I am aware that there is a ready answer to this 
remark : not only have we other works of nearly 
the same date from profane authors, (those, for in- 
stance, of the two historians named above), but we 
have many compositions of Greek writers, the date 
of which is far more ancient, and which have come 
down to our own times without any notion being 
entertained of a special interposition, of God for 
their preservation. But though the cases appear 
similar, there are in fact some striking difft^rences. 
In the first place, we must remember that the col- 
lection which we call the New Testament contains 
the writings of eight persons ; nor is there the 
smallest evidence to shew that any other genuine 
writings except these were ever received in the 
Christian Church. It is, therefore, to be insisted 
upon as a singular circumstance, that every portion 
of canonical Scripture has come down to ns ; and 
that of the twenty-seven different writings which 
were received by the Church at the time of Saint 
John's death, not one should have been lost in the 
lapse of eighteen centuries. If we look to the works 
of profane authors, we shall find no case at all 
parallel %vith this. It is tnie, indeed, that ni the 
present day we read, as they are called, the histories 
of Livj'and of Tacitus, one of whom flourished some- 
what earlier, and the other somewhat later than the 
beginning of the Christian era. But what an 
epitome— what a wreck of these noble writers— do we 
see in the scanty fragments which have come down to 
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US ! Of the works which the apostles wrote in tlie 
first century, not a page is lost ; hut of the one 
hundred and forty books which were written hy 
Livy, we think ouraelves fortunate that thirty-five 
have survived, and ofthe historical works of Tacitus, 
at least half are wanting. 

We must rememl)er also, that though some frag- 
ments of these Roman historians have come down to 
us, the works of many others who were their con- 
temporaries are entirely lost. Without mentioning 
the poets, and other authors, who rose to eminence 
in the court of Augustus, we might confine ourselves 
to the historians alone, who enjoyed all the patron- 
age of those favourable times, hut whose works have 
utteily perished. How few are aware that Atticua, 
the friend of Cicero, collected all the remarkable 
circumstances from the foundation of Rome to his 
own day ! The historical works of Cicero himself, 
with those of his rival Hortensius, have sunk into 
the same oblivion. The fame of Julius Ctesar has 
only rescued two of his numerous works from a 
similar fate ; and in the splendid era which fol- 
lowed them, if we except the fragments of Livy and 
of Sallust, little more has survived than an empty 
list of names, with that of Augustus himself at the 
head of them, all of whom enjoyed a celebrity in 
their day, hut the memory of whose works can only 
now furnish amusement and research to the biogra- 
pher and the critic. The books of the New Testa- 
ment were written not long after the same period. 
The authors of them enjoyed no patronage and 
protection of a court : they had no Mascenas to in- 
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troduce their publications to the world ; but they 
wrote, some in prison and some in exile, — all of 
them in poverty and persecution ; and their simple 
unstudied compositions have been read aud che- 
rished in every succeeding age. while the learning 
and eloquence of their more favored contemporaries 
have wholly perished, and are forgotten. 

Let us now look to the evidences wliich we have, 
that the received writings of the apostles and evan- 
gelists are truly genuine and authentic. If we were 
treating of any profane author, we should look to the 
manuscripts which contain the work, and to the men- 
tion which has been made of it by contemporary or 
later writers. In this respect, tlie books of the New 
Testament rest upon a much stronger foundation 
than any other ancient work whatsoever. There is, 
indeed, no classical author who can be put in any 
competition with them. It is well known to every 
scholar, that mamiscripts of the ninth century are 
considered of great value : it may be said that very 
few works which we call classical, exist in any copy 
of such high antiquity, and manuscripts as old as the 
twelfth centilry are extremely rare. But if we look 
to the manuscripts of the New Testament, we Bndthe 
number of them nearly equalling that of all the 
manuscripts of the classics put together. Michaelis 
and his learned translator give an account of four 
hundred and sixty-nine manuscripts of the New 
Testament which have been wholly or in part col- 
lated ; and it is well known that many more exist 
in public libraries of wliich, as yet, no use has been 
L made. Nor is it the number onlv of the written J 
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copies which deserves to be remarked : Griesbach, 
the most oautious of critics, in setthng the age of a 
manuscript, mentions ten which he assigns to the 
tenth century, and no less than sixty which were 
written in the eleventh, and as many in the twelfth. 
This alone would place this part of the evidence in 
favour of the NewTestament in a much stronger hght 
than that of any other ancient writing whatever. 
But the Vatican and Alexandrian manuscripts, that . 
of Beza at Cambridge, and not a few others of simi- 
lar character, carry us back to such an early period, 
that the existence of such documents would be of 
the highest interest to the antiquary, without any 
reference being made to the sacredness of their con- 
tents. Not a few critics have supposed some of 
these copies to have beer* written in tlie fourth cen- 
tury, a period which, we may say with confidence, 
preceded by some hundreds of years the earliest 
date which can be assigned to the manuscript of any 
classical historian whatever. " These, indeed, with 
respect to the extenial evidence of their authenticity, 
rest upon a foundation which, in the case of any 
books of Scripture, would be suspected and treated 
with contempt. Thus we find the histories of Livy 
and Tacitus published at first in the most mutilated 
and imperfect form : at successive periods other 
portions and fragments were discovered ; and up 
to the present day some parts of these authors are 
known only to exist in single manuscripts, and those 
notoriously and incurably corrupt. But while these 
scattered treasures were lying hid in some obscure 
library, unknown or unappreciated, the books of the 





New Testament were publicly read in every part of 
the Christian world : copies were multiplied to meet 
the increasing demand ; and the editor of tlie New 
Testament has the labour imposed upon him, not of 
searching out for new documents to supply what 
was hitherto missing, but out of a vast storehouse 
of materials to select and employ the best. 

Another evidence in favour of the New Testament 
may be found in the early translations which were 
made of it into different languages. In this respect 
the sacred volume has a decided advantage over 
every classical author whatever. It is not impi-o- 
bable that the writings of Greek authors were some- 
times translated into Latin, but no such version of 
any high antitjuity has come down to us ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the productions of Greek 
or Roman authors were often translated into tlie 
languages which were then called barbarous. Bui 
if we look to the history of the Gospel, we find the 
strongest reason to believe, as indeed we might 
suppose from tlie nature of the thing, that its sound 
went out into all lands, and its words into the ends of 
the world \ Chrysostom, who wrote at the close of 
the fourth century, speaks of Syrians, ^Egyptians, 
Indians, Persians, ^Ethiopians, and several other 
nations, being able to read the Scriptures in their 
respective languages ; and living, as he did, at 
Constantinople, the centre and emporium of the 
Roman empire, he was better able than any other 
writer to judge of the fact. It is singular, that of 
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the different imtiou3 which he specifies, with the 
exception of the Indians, translations of the New 
Testament are still iu existence, which were made 
at a very early period into each of those languages. 
There is very strong evidence to shew that tlie old 
Syriac version was made before the end of the first 
centuiy : it may have been iu existence while the 
apostle John was still alive ; and scarcely any critic 
hasassigiied to it a date later than the fourth century, 
St. Augustin informs us, that the Latin versionsof the 
New Testament were so numerous iu his time, that 
they could not be counted ; and though the publi- 
cation of a new version by Jerom occasioned the 
others to fall into disuse, the fact is established 
beyond a doubt, that wherever the Latin language 
was spoken, the Scriptures were sought for and 
Studied with the greatest avidity. It may be 
observed, also, that the existence of these numerous 
translations not ouly shews, that the same books 
which we read now were read many centuries ago 
in distant and independent countries ; but every 
successive translation was an additional security 
against any material corruption or interpolation of 
the text. It might be granted, for the sake of 
argument, that the zeal of controversy miglit induce 
the Christians of Rome or Constantinople to tamper 
with tile original, and alter it so as best to suit their 
own constructions ; but any one translation which; 
had been made before that time, would hare 
rendered the attempt hopeless, or would speedily 
have exposed the fraud. 

We may appeal, also, in proof of the gcnuhieness 
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of the New Testament, to the numerous quotations 
which were made from it by early writers. The 
editors of the works ofclasRical authors are fond of 
prefixing the testimonies of other writers who have 
happened to mention them ; and while reading the 
history of Tacitus, it is highly interesting to turn 
from the author's own pages, and trace something 
of his private hfe and character, in familiar letters 
written to him by PHny. But such testimonies, as 
they are called, if we examine them with the same 
closeness with which the evidences of the Gospel 
are tried, merely prove that such a person as 
Tacitus lived, and that he wrote a history. Tlie 
evidence which we want is, that the volume before 
U8 actually contains the work which was written by 
Tacitus, the friend of Pliny. The New Testament 
undoubtedly possesses more vouchers of this kind 
than any other ancient work whatsoever. The 
poetry of Homer, it is true, has been quoted largely 
by the writers of Greece and Rome, and a collection 
of his works might almost be made by a diligent 
compilation of these scattered fragments. But the 
oldest writer now extant, who cites any passage from 
Homer, did not live till many centuries after the 
supposed era of the poet himself; and an ingenious 
sceptic might argue, that there is no more reason 
for the received works of Homer being thouglit 
genuine, than those which pass under the name of 
Orpheus, which are quoted almost as profusely by 
later writers, and even by Plato himself, and yet 
are universally acknowledged not to have been 
written by Orpheus. The New Testament, on the 
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Other hand, was no sooni!r composed and received 
in the Church, than it was appealed to as authority 
by Christian writers ; and the quotations which 
they made, prove the identity of their copies with onr 
own. The apostles were not all of them dead, and 
the Canon of Scripture was not yet closed, when 
Clement, the Felluw-Iabonrer of St. Paul, writing 
an epistle to the Chnrch of" Corinth, quotes passages 
from the Gospels and Epistles, making no distinc- 
tion between them and citations from the Old 
Testament, Ignatius, another contemporary of the 
apostles, but who survived the last of them by 
some years, furnishes us with similar evidence ; and 
the same may be said of Polycarp, who was the 
immediate disciple of St. John. And if we could 
suppose all -the copies of the New Testament by 
some sudden catastrophe to be destroyed, I have 
little doubt that nearly the whole of it might be 
recovered by gathering together these numerous 
quotations ; and I say this with more confidence, 
because, upon referring to two only of the fathers, 
Tertullian and Origen, who lived in the former part 
of the third century, and taking as a specimen the 
two first chapters of St. John's Gospel, I find that, 
with the exception of eleven verses, the whole of 
them is to be found hi those two authors only. 

It may be remarked, also, that these early quo- 
tations by the fathers are more valuable, because 
they are much more ancient, than the readings of 
any existing manuscript. The oldest manuscript, 
as obseiTcd above, cannot have an earlier date 
assigned to it than the fourtli century; but the 
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fatliers, who quoted passages from the New Testa- 
ment, lived in the third and second centuries, and 
some of them even in the first. Nor is this the only 
evidence which we can draw from the writings of 
the fathers. They prove, not onJy that the books of 
the New Testament which we read and acknowledge 
now, were read and acknowledged by theChristians 
of those days, but that the Jews and Gentiles, the 
enemies of the Gospel, knew that these documents 
were in existence, but they could not— they dared 
not^ — pretend to say that they were spurious, or not 
written by the persons whose names they bore. 
Whoever reads the disputation which Justin Martyr 
held with Trj'plio the Jew, or the work which 
Origen wrote against Celsua tlie philosopher, will 
see at once that these enemies of our faith were well 
acquainted with its leading tenets, that they drew 
their information from the Gospels and Epistles, 
and carried on their attacks upon the supposition 
that the matter contained in them was strictly true. 
The heretics also of the first century may be 
appealed to, as hearing testimony to the genuineness 
of the Evangelical writings. Tliere is no doubt 
whatever that the Cerinthians and Ebionit^s had 
begun to spread their doctrines some years before 
the death of St. John. There is also no doubt tliat 
both of them rejected the Epistles of St. Paul : not 
that they denied their autlieuticity, but because they 
contradicted their own notions, they rejected their 
authority as binding upon Christians. The Epistles 
of St. Paul, therefore, were in existence in the days 
of Cerinthns and Ebion, i. e. some time before the 
10 
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close of the firat century ; and the same concIuBion 
may he drawn concerninf^ the three first Gospels, 
since it is known that both those heretics rejected 
the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, retaining 
only that of St, Matthew, witii corruptions and 
alterations of tlieir own. No arguments can be 
drawn from this fact, either against the Epistles of 
St. Paul, or the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke: 
for there never was a time when the persons who 
rejected them were not looked upon as heretics ; 
and, as I observed above, the very fact of the books 
being rejected, proves that they must then have 
been in circulation, and generally received among 
Christians. 

I have thus brought together some of the external 
evidences which prove the genuineness of the New 
Testament ; I have shewn that the manuscripts of 
it are older by some centuries than those which 
contain the work of any ancient historian ; that 
translations of it are still in being which were made 
as early as the second century ; aad that the pages 
of the fathers are filled with quotations from the 
Gospels and Epistles which are to be found in the 
copies which etill exist. If we suppose the books 
to be a forgery, there is literally no period from the 
time of the apostles to our own, in which we could 
say that the foi^ry was made. No link in the 
chain is wanting : the stream of evidence has never 
dried up or contracted from the beginning, but has 
ever since continued to flow, expanding and diverg- 
ing in its course. If the classical authors of Greece 
and Rome were to l>e examined with the same su»- 



picon which has been cast iqion the saci«d 
3ni if their admirers were called iqion to piod 
the same pnx^ of aaihendcitT which the d e fead a s 
of evelation have adTanced* die attempt m«st 
necessarily &il. In the peiiod whkh elapsed 
between the decay of Roman learning and the 
red val of letters in Italy, chains of whole oentmies 
wtuld occur in which no mentkm whateTia* was 
nade of the most celebrated pro£uie writers : and 
itwas this sudden re-appearance of ancient writinss 
wiich had been buried for ages in silence and obli- 
vion, that enabled the literary forgeries of the 
iSiteenth and sixteenth centuries to be passed for a 
time upon the world, and led to the wild theory 
which was once seriously entertained, that, with a 
few exceptions, what we call the woHls of classical 
authors were written by the monks, and that the 
odes of Horace had no existence before the thir- 
teenth century. That writer, indeed, would be 
justly looked upon as absurd or insane who ad- 
duced such an opinion now ; and we might fairiy 
^se to argue with that man, who would not take 
»^ granted that the works of Livy and Tacitus 
^^ really written by those authors in the age 
^"h history assigns to them. And yet the man 
^"^fuses to believe the New Testament till this 
previ,^ point has been demonstrated to him, is to 
"^ "^ not merely reasonable but philosophical : 
and w^^jj^ believe the doctrines of Christianity 
because^ find them in the New Testament, are 
to be tt^^j unenlightened and bigoted. If 
called ny ^j^^ sceptic to admit the Gosp 
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authentic, simply upon the same grounds that he 
admits the works of profane authors, he ought if 
he wish to be consistent, to discard his objectbns 
and his doubts ; if he require no evidence tc be 
given in the one case, he has no right to require \t 
in the other : but when we shew to him that these 
books must have been written at the time which is 
assigned to them, because they have been men- 
tioned and quoted at every subsequent perioc, 
when we lay before him a chain of evidence which 
is much stronger than what the work of any pn- 
fane author can possibly possess, the bigotry ani 
prejudice surely rest with him, whose assent is givea 
in the inverse of the demonstration which is offered, 
who will believe where no proof is or can be alleged, 
but who obstinately refuses to believe in the only 
case where any arguments are advanced. Thus 
we may sometimes find the concurrent testimony 
of two or more of the evangelists objected to upon 
a point of history, because some profane author has 
related the matter differently. But why is the 
authority of the profane writer to be preferred t< 
that of the evangelists ? why may not the form' 
have been mistaken, and the page of profane hist</ 
be corrected by the equally ancient and much be^r 
supported narrative of the sacred writers ? 

The usual course with most objectors is r ^ 
attack the external evidences of revelatio? t>ut 
revelation itself : they assume a priori th* ^od 
could not or would not have revealed the (brines 
of the Gospel : they reason in the absti^ upon 
what was natural or fitting for God to do Z^" thus 
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allowing theiT own opinions to outweigh all evi- 
dence and all history, and not unfrequently with a 
shameful ignorance of the subject which they are 
discussing, they come to the conclusion that the 
New Testament is false. But this is not the pro- 
cess which will be adopted by the sound reasoner 
or the ehicere enquirer after truth. Knowing that 
there is a book which professes to teach us our duty, 
and to save our souls, we shall not trj' those pre- 
tensions by any pre-conceived notions of our own, 
but we shall examine whether it was written by the 
persons whose names it bears, and whether from 
that time to the present its authority has been con- 
stantly admitted. Having assured ourselves that 
the books are genuine, the ne-xt step will be to 
enquire into the doctrines which they contain. It 
is here that faith comes in as an assistant to reason ; 
not that the hopes of the Christian are built upon 
an implicit faith only, as the sceptic is fond of 
asserting ; but if I may so express myself, it is 
reason that leads us through the courts of the 
temple, that points out to us the magnificence of 
the plan and the harmony of its parts, and when 
we are arrived there, it is faith that shews to us the 
mysteries that are within. 

What then is the answer which we are to give to 
those who ask us for tlie reason of the hope that is 
in us? The answer will be twofold ; first, I am a 
Christian, because I find the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity in the Gospel ; and, secondly. I believe the 
Gospel to be true, because upon examining the 
external evidence I find it lo be perfect in every 
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part. We have at present conaiilered that branch 
only of the exteroal evidence which proves the 
genuineness of the books to which we appeal- To 
investigate this question is a matter not only of 
sound criticism, but of sound theology also : and 
much surely is gained, if we can convince ourselves 
of the fact, that the books which we now read were 
in existence at the time when the apostles are sup- 
posed to have lived, and that Christians of all 
parties, as well as their heathen adversaries, looked 
upon them as the undoubted compositions of the 
persons whose names they bear ; nor is there a 
small progress made in the farther examination of 
the evidence, if, notwithstanding the miracles and 
the other circumstances which have furnished 
objections to the sceptic, the books containing these 
accounts were looked upon as authentic in the time 
which, of all others, would have been most fatal to 
a false narration of facts. That the books of the 
New Testament, therefore, such as we now have 
them, are not only genuine, but that the writers of 
them are deserving of credit, are points which are 
capable of proof from the evidence of history. 
For the present I have only touched slightly upon 
the credibility of the sacred writers, my object 
having been to shew that we have much stronger 
grounds for believing the New Testament to have 
been written by the evangelists and apostles, than 
we have for believing the authenticity of any works 
which have come down to us from ancient times. 

Let me add a few words before 1 Hnally con- 
clude. For the sake of argument, I have considered 
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the New Testament as any other book, the truth of 
which we are at liberty to discuss, and the autho- 
rity of whicli we are at liberty to admit or to reject. 
But let us remember the consetiuences of the con- 
clusion to which we come. If the New Testament 
be false, the hopes of the Christian are blasted, and 
every thing beyond tlie grave is a dismal and 
cheerless gloom : but if the book be true, he that 
believes it may be exalted hereafter to endless 
happiness : he that disbelieves it, and he that dis- 
obeys it, may be sentenced to irreversible and 
eternal misery. Speaking, therefore, merely on 
human views, and according to human calcula- 
tions, the question which we have been discussing 
is one of tremendous interest : if we believe the 
Gospel, and if our belief is wrong, we shall at least 
have the benefit of its moral blessings here on 
earth : and the infidel, upon his own hypothesis, 
can claim no advantage over us beyond the grave : 
but if we believe the Gospel, and our belief is true, 
we have indeed chosen the better part, and both 
here and hereafter we sliall bless the choice which 
we have made. Is it then bigotry, is it a prejudg- 
ing of the evidence, to approach this book with awe, 
and to pray to God that he wilt guide us in dis- 
covering the truth ? On the cold and heartless 
system of the infidel, this prayer to God can at least 
produce no hann : but of those who do believe, or 
who have only an unsettled notion that tliis book 
proceeds from God, who would not, before he 
studies it, prostrate himself in prayer to Him wiio 
gave it, and humbly ask that his thoughts and his 
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will may be brought into such a frame that he may 
see and admit the truth ? Let this, then, be our first 
care when we weigh the evidences of the Gospel : 
let us bring to the enquiry a teachable and humble 
mind ; let us pray to God that He will assist our 
reason with the light of His Holy Spirit, and in 
reliance upon His wisdom, and in a full assurance 
of faith, we shall not fail to know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God. 
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Matt. xn. -S^ 

Whosoever speaketh m word ^svsugi tiae Sca of aom. s iftaZl W 
forgiven him : but vhofoerer ^^eakerh atzsi&s: Ukt HoiiT Gskii^ 
it shaU not be foipven him ; PfTThfT in tJiif T«od. iifflTfifT in 
the world to come. 



There b an earnestness and solemnhr m 
words of our blessed Lord, which was well calculated 
to rivet the attention of those who heard them : aud 
we may suppose that they were inteiided to make 
no slight impression upon ourselves, when we find 
them recorded bv three out of the four cnan^lists. It 
is well known, indeed, that there have beien persons 
whose piety and singleness of heart might have 
sheltered them firom these fears, who vet have J^een 
agitated by doubts and apprehensions, as if they 
themselves had fallen into this grievous sin. and as 
if blasphemy against the Holy Ghost had shut them 
out for ever from the atoning mercies of their 
Redeemer. Sad, indeed, must be the tSb 
man who thus surrenders himself to dep? 
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thinks that his doom is sealed for ever by the com- 
mission of a sin of which he is not conscious, in 
which he cannot point out even the time or the 
manner of his committing it. 

But there is surely something in the very nature 
and first principles of the Gospel of peace, which 
enables us to silence these fears, which tells us that, 
so long as we place our trust in the all-sufficient 
blood of Christ, there is no sin either committed 
outwardly, or lurking secretly in the heart, which 
cannot and may not be forgiven. We know that 
the Holy Spirit of God dwelleth in us, that it is 
his special care to inspire us with holy thoughts, 
to guard us from sin, to direct our prayers to the 
throne of grace. We know that this is so, because 
the glad tidings have been told us by the Son of 
God himself, and by his own inspired apostles. 
It is also too true, for we know it from our own 
hearts, that we resist the Spirit ; that in those strug- 
gles and conflicts which take place between the 
Spirit and the flesh, we too often lay aside that shield 
of faith, and that helmet of salvation, with which 
God himself hath armed us, and we are led by the 
cares and pleasures of the world to do despite to the 
Spirit of Grace ^ And thus it is, as some persons 
have terrified themselves into believing, that we 
daily and hourly are in danger of committing that 
fatal sin against the Holy Ghost ; and that, more 
especially, every evil word which our lips incautiously 
pronounce, brings us within the scope of that fear- 

• Heb. X. 29. 
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fill declaration which our Saviour deUvered in the 



The usual way which interpreters have taken to 
remove these fears, is by endeavouring to shew tliat 
the sill which our Saviour here denounces, cannot 
be committed in the present day. They tell us, 
and so far indeed they are undoubtedly right, that 
our Saviour's remark was called forth by the per- 
verseness of the Pharisees, in attributing his divine 
works to the agency of the devil ; upon which they 
observe, that since miracles have long since ceased, 
and the blasphemy here spoken of relates to those 
only who saw and rejected the signs which were 
done before tlieir eyes, we cannot literally be 
guilty of this sin. But this interpretation will, 
perhaps, not satisfy even him who looks no fartlier ' 
than the meaning of words and sentences ; much I 
less will it quiet the fears and apprehensions of 
those who read in this passage a condemnation of 
themselves, and who think tliat this, as well as 
every other warning of our Lord, was intended not 
only for that sinful and adulterous generation, which 
was then blaspheming the Son of man, but for all 
to whom the Gospel should be preached, in every 
nation and in every age. 

Without examining tins interpretation any far- 
ther, we may surely see, that though we have no 
longer the option of admitting or rejecting a miracle 
by the evidence of our senses, yet miracles are still 
one of the evidences by which we, as well as the 
Jews, are to judge of the divine mission of Jesus; 
and if they who saw his wonderful works, but 
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denied his divine power, were guilty of an unpar- 
donable sin, we surely must be in a state not far 
removed from danger, if, when we read of the same 
miracles, ami acknowledge that the acts were per- 
formed, we still come to the same conclusion, that 
he did not work them by the power of God. The 
Jews had the evidence of their senses, we have the 
evidence of history ; in each case it is reason which 
is to draw the inference : and why, we may ask, 
should hardness of heart or perverseness of intel- 
lect lead to a severer sentence in the one case than 
in the other ? We cannot therefore admit, that by 
blaspliemy against the Holy Ghost our Saviour 
alluded to a sin which the Jews alone could commit ; 
at least he could not have alluded to those persons 
only who saw his divine works, and rejected them 
as proofs of his divinity. 

Neither does it seem satisfactory to suppose that 
our Saviour spoke prospectively, with a view to 
those persons who should reject the influence of 
that Spirit which, after his ascension, was to be 
poured out upon the Church. The first interpreta- 
tion is so far better than this, that it connects our 
Saviour's words more closely with the circumstance 
that called them forth. The Jews had said, that 
lie cast out devils by the prince of the devils : and there 
seems no reason why our Saviour, in noticing this 
blasphemy, should pass sentence upon a dift'erent 
kind of sin which was to be committed afterwards. 
We must certainly suppose that the Jews had then 
committed, or were very near committing, the actual 
sin which he condemns so strongly ; and we must 
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also suppose, that when he speaks of the Holy Ghost, 
he must have meant to use the expression accord- 
ing to the notion and belief of his countrvmen at 
that time. Now it seems quite certain that the 
Jews, who then heard him, and even the disciples, 
eonld have no idea that the time was shortly to 
come, when the Holy Spirit of God would be given 
to every one who was willing to receive it. They 
believed, it is true, and their own Scriptures plainly 
told them, that God sometimes imparted His Spirit 
to those whom He favoured : but if we look into the 
Old Testament, we shall find that the Holy Spirit, 
and the Spirit of God, wherever the expression 
occurs, means a preternatural effusion of divine 
grace : it means, as we should now say, not the 
ordinary, but an extraordinary influence of the 
Spirit ; and the Jews in our Saviour's time would 
always connect the gift of the Holy Ghost with some 
preternatural power, such as that of working mira- 
cles or foretelling future events. This being the 
case, we must suppose that our Saviour would use 
the term according to the sense in which the Jews 
would understand it ; and, when he spoke of blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, he would mean to 
condemn the sin of those persons who would not 
allow that miracles proceeded from God. 

This view of the snbject has not been snfiiciently 
attended to in explaining the text. Interpreters 
have had in view our own notion of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, forgetting that at that time our Saviour 
had said nothing, even to iiis disciples, of the mis- 
1 and ortice of the Comforter ; much less would 
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the Pharisees, whom he was addressing, have any 
idea that God was to work in them Ijoth to will 
antl to do. or conceive that there was any necessity 
for a monitor like this in their own self-righteous 
and perfect hearts. 

Thus far, then, we have observed two points, 
which will assist us in discovering the right inter- 
pretation of the text. We must consider, in the 
first place, what was the circumstance which imme- 
diately preceded and called forth our Saviour's 
words; and, secondly, we must bear in mind what 
was the idea which the Jews of those days attached 
to the influence of the Holy Ghost. Concerning 
the connexion of our Saviour's discourse with the 
passage that precedes it, 1 have already remarked, 
that most commentators have properly pointed out 
that our Saviour addressed himself to the Pharisees, 
who charged him with casting out devils by the 
prince of the devils. Our Saviour liad often 
extended his merciful power to the cure of those 
unliappy persons who, whether actually possessed 
by evil spirits or no, were evidently suffering from 
acute pains, or the most distressing visitations. On 
the present occasion he had cured a man who had 
been blind and dumb : and while the multitude, 
who are ever alive to an admiration of the marvel- 
lous, were saying among themselves, Is not this t}ie 
Son of David ? the Pharisees came to a very opposite 
conclusion, and said, This man doth not cast out 
devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the dedls. We 
may observe upon this conduct of the Pharisees 
and people, that first impressions will often lead an 
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uneducated mind to a right conclusion. Many long 
and laboured arguments have been used to prove 
tliat miracles are a true test of a divine commission ; 
but the Jewish multitude came to this conclusion 
at once. Tliey all expected that the Messiah, 
whom they were accustomed to speak of as the Son 
of David, was shortly to arrive : they saw that 
Jesus worked stupendous miracles, and they not 
only marvelled, and gloried God, who had given 
SHch pmcer unto men, but they asked, as we learn 
from St, John, When Christ conieth, will he do more 
miracles than these which this man hath done ' ? Their 
notion of Jesus being the Messiah was founded 
upcm the fact, that the miracles of Jesus were 
greater than any which they had ever heard of 
before : but tlie foundation of their reasoning, if we 
may call that reasoning which was rather a spon- 
taneous ebullition of popular feeling, was, that all 
miracles must be worked by one who is influenced 
by tlie Spirit of God, This, no doubt, in the 
better and purer days of that unhappy race, was the 
feeling and firm conviction of all, from the highest 
to the lowest. But times and circumstances had 
now altered ; the holy Spirit of God was almost 
withdrawn ; miracles and prophecies had long since 
ceased; or, if tliey appeared occasionally, of which 
our iuformatiou is extremely uncertain, they were 
rather the transient flashes of the meteor, than that 
full and steady light which, in ancient times, had 
rested, as it were, upon the ark of God, and shone- 
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forth visibly among them. Still, however, we find, 
that the true nature of a miracle was not unknown 
in our Saviour's days. The multitude, whose 
notions are often right upon great and general 
truths, however they may be misled in particular 
cases, could trace the Spirit of God in the mighty 
works which Jesus did, and they cried out with 
one accord, In not this the Son of David? is not 
this the person whom our prophets have foretold, 
who is to sit upon the throne of his father David, 
our Saviour and mighty deliverer ? 

Very different thoughts from these were passing 
in the minds of their rulers. The Pharisees knew 
that the same person who did these mighty works, 
had reproved them for their hypocrisy and their 
corruption of the laws of Moses : he exacted from 
them not an obedience to ceremonies, which it was 
easy and gratifying to pay, but an entire change of 
their hearts, the unreser\'ed sacrifice of their pas- 
sions and their pride. It was plain that if his 
divine power was acknowledged in the one case, 
his divine authority must be submitted to in the 
other: if he worked miracles by the Spirit of God, 
it was by the same Spirit that he claimed a right to 
cleanse and purify their hearts. Their inclinations, 
therefore, blinded their reason ; they came to a deci- 
sion, not fipom what they saw, but from what they 
wished, and they said. This fellow doth not ciat 
out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. 

Our Saviour's answer to this remark may be di- 
vided into two parts: — first, hisdeuial and refutation 
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of their assertion ; and, secondly, the sentence whit-h 
lie passed upon them for holding snch an opinion. 
The first of these two divisions need not detain us 
long, for the comments of ahnost all interpreters 
have made it plain, that his meaning was this — 
Yon say that I cast ont devils by the prince of the 
devils ; and you will allow, that by casting them out, 
I diminish the power of the devil upon earth : there- 
fore, according to your reasoning, the devil supplies 
me with the means to destroy his own power, 
which is evidently absurd ; for if Satan cast out 
Satan, and he is divided agamst himself, how shall 
his kingdom stand ? According to the proverbial 
expression — He that is not with me is against me — 
if my actions do not tend to increase the power of 
the devil, they must tend to diminish it ; but you 
cannot say that 1 increase his power, when I make the 
people believe that I have a superior power, at which 
the devils tremble and fly. 1 therefore diminish 
it ; ami if I diminish the power of the devil, there 
must be in me some power which is greater than 
his, on the same principle, that no one can enter 
into a strong man's house, and spoil his goods, 
unless he is himself so much stronger, that he is i 
able to bind and overpower him, I, therefore, an* I 
stronger than the de\il, inasmuch as when he has 
entered into a bouse, i, e. into the body of any per- 
son, I dispossess him from that house, and cast him 
out. It is plain, therefore, that there is in me some 
power which is superior to that of evil spirits. Such 
; the meaning of the first part of our Saviour's 
answer, hy which lie exposed the falseness of their 
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assertion, that he cast out devils by the prluce of 
the devils. 

We now come to the second part of his reply, 
with which we are at present more immediately 
concerned, inasmuch as it contains the words of the 
text. We need not examine the complicated ques- 
tion, whether sufficient evidence was offered to the 
Jews that Jesus was the Messiah ;— whether they 
were justified in their suspicions, and in withholding 
their assent; — whether the denl had really power 
to enable men to work miracles ; — whether the 
miracles which Jesus worked were such as neces- 
sarily proved him to be the Christ. All these are 
questions which may be, and will be, agitated by 
curious and speculating minds ; but we have no 
concern with them at present : the simple fact is 
before us, that the Jews did not argue from the 
miracles of Jesus that he was the Messiah : they 
asserted that he worked them by the prince of the 
devils, and not by the Spirit of God, It is the sen- 
tence which our Saviour passed upon them for this 
assertion, that we are now to consider. Having 
proved to them that their reasoning was false— that 
the idea of the devil employing him as an agent to 
defeat his own power, was manifestly absurd— he 
goes on to shew them what was the consequence of 
their refusing to believe that he worked his miracles 
by the Spirit of God. All manner of dn and blas- 
phemy, he says, shall be forgiven unto men: but the 
blaspJiany against the Holy Glwst shall not be for- 
given unto men. The meaning of which declaration 
I take to be briefly this : by thus refiising to believe 
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me to be the Messiah, you have shut yourselves out 
for ever from the pardon and forgiveness of your sins. 
Whether this interpretation be admitted or no, 
such was the necessary consequence of what the 
Jews did and said upon the present occasion. They 
would not allow that Jesus worked his miracles by 
theSpirit of God; consequently, they did not believe 
him to be the Messiah ; but God had fixed in his 
eternal counsels that the blood of Jesus alone should 
put away sin ; those who believed in him might 
have their sins forgiven ; but for those who did not 
believe, there was no atonement, there was no for- 
giveness. This is the declaration which I conceive 
to be made by Jesus in the passage before us ; and 
the words which I have just read may be paraphrased 
thus. By saying that I cast out devils by the prince 
of the devils, you have committed a sin which is 
more fatal in its consequences than any which you 
could commit. There are many transgressions in 
word and deed, which to human notions may appear 
far greater than thus ascribing to an evil spirit what 
is due to the Spirit of God, But ail these trans- 
gressions, heavy as they seem to be, and heavy 
indeed they are, may all be washed away in the 
blood of the Son of God. This is an atonement 
sufficient to purchase pardon for all sins and blas- 
phemies of men, wherewith soever they shall lilas- 
pheme ; but if you reject this atonement, if by thus 
blaspheming the Holy Ghost which wurketh in me, 
you refuse to believe me to be the Christ, then the 
death of Christ is to you of no avail : this blasphemy 
can never be forgiven, because the want of faith 
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which prompts you to utter it, shuts you out from 
partaking of that atonement which can alone procure 
forgiveness. 

This I conceive to be the meaning of that awful 
declaration, that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall never be forgiven : it could never be foi^ven, 
because the person who uttered it did not believe 
in that atonement, which could alone procure his 
forgiveness. This interpretation enables us to trace 
a close connection between our Saviour's discourse 
and the circumstance which preceded it ; and it also 
enables us to understand the term Hoty Ghost in 
that sense, which tlie Jews of our Saviour's days, 
and particularly upon that occasion, were certain to 
affix to it. 

But the words which I have just paraphrased are 
not the words of the text, though they closely 
resemble them, it seems as if our Saviour, after 
having first pronounced the sentence, wished to 
make it more solemn, and at the same time more 
intelligible, by repeating it again, and by express- 
ing himself in fuller and minuter terms. Thus 
he says at first, speaking generally, All vianner of 
sin and blasphemy shall he furgiven unto men ; but 
in the text he specifies one particular sin, and that 
apparently'a very great one; Whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven 
him. There is no doubt that by the Son of Man, 
in tins place, he meant to speak of himself; and 
he used the e.xpression here in that sense, which 
indeed it always bears, I mean with reference to 
the human nature, which the Son of God assumed- 



He says, therefore, to the Pharisees, In what you 
have now said concerning tVie miracles which I 
work, you think that you are merely insulting a 
human being like yourselves ; and it were well 
indeed if it were so : you may abuse my person and 
my actions — you may call me a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber, the friend of publicans and sinners : 
all these reproachful words may be blotted out and 
forgiven, if hereafter you have faith in that sacrifice 
which is shortly to be offered for all men ; but the 
blasphemy which you have uttered, is not spoken 
against me as a man, it is spoken against tliat Divine 
Spirit by which I work my miracles. You say that 
I have not that Spirit ; you say that I am not the 
Christ ; this blasphemy, therefore, is the greatest 
sin which you can commit : it makes your foi^ve- 
ness impossible ; and you have yourselves pro- 
uonnced that you will not profit by that atonement, 
which could alone procure you pardon. This I con- 
ceive to be the meaning of the words, that blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall jiot be forgiven unto 
men ; or, as it is in the text, whosoever speaketk 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 

Commentators have perplexed themselves with 
seeking for a distinction between forgiveness in this 
world, and foi^venesa in the world to come ; but 
we need not look beyond the common proverbial 
language of the Jews, to understand that our Saviour 
merely meant to say. He that blasphemes the Holy 
Ghost shall 7iecer be forgiven ; and so indeed it is 
f-\prcssed in the Gospel of St. Mark, where we 
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read. He thai shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgweneis^ ; where the word 7iever may 
be taken to explain the expression of St, Matthew, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 
The Jews might very naturally adopt this form of 
words when they wished to speak of sins never being 
foi^iven, because the numerous expiations com- 
manded by their law seemed to point out that even 
in this world atonement might be made for their 
sins ; and those who have studied their writings 
bring many instances where great and unpardon- 
able sins are spoken of as never being forgiven, 
neither in this world, nor in the next. 

St. Mark, however, adds a still farther explana- 
tion of the expression of St. Matthew : be savs, 
He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, 
hath never forgiceness, but is in danger of' eternal 
damnation, tvoy^oQ iauv aiuviou Kplato}^. The word 
which we translate in danger, might raise some 
doubts as to its meaning, if it did not occur in other 
places. Thus our Saviour speaks of one man being 
in danger of the Jvdgment *, of another as in danger 
of the coundl, and another as i« danger of hell-fire. 
The Jews said of our Saviour, he is guilty of death', 
ivoyoQ Oavarou iari. In all these placcs the same 
term is used, and it conveys the same idea of a man 
having made himself liable to some particular 
punishment. It does not mean that he has already 
suffered, or is now actually suffering the punish- 
ment, but that he has made himseli' liable to it ; so 
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that unless it is averted in some way or other, he 
must inevitably undei^o it. Such is the case of the 
man who, according to tlie text, has spoken blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost— Ae w in danger of 
eternal damjiation. Having denied the divine power 
of Jesus, and refused to believe in his atonement, 
he is still under that sentence of condemnation, 
which the death of Christ can alone remove ; the 
declaration of his own lips has sealed his eternal 
doom — he has said that Jesus cannot forgive sins, 
and therefore his sins can never be foi^iven. 

But awful as this sentence is, and plainly as it 
seems to flow from the first principles of the Gospel 
covenant, yet the words of our Saviour, if properly 
considered, may divest it of something of its terrors. 
It is true, he says, that such a man shall never be 
forgiven ; but he adds, also, he is in danger of 
eternal damnation. Wherever there is danger, 
there must also be hope : it may be faint and dis- 
tant, but it is not actually impossible : the sword 
may be hanging over his head, but it has not yet 
actually fallen. Such is the state of that man who 
rejects the atonement of the Saviour. He is indeed in 
astate of peril: there is a merciful hand which would 
interpose between his soul and eternal death, but he 
himself rejects it. If he die in his unbelief, 1 mean 
in obstinate and hardened unbelief, having deliber- 
ately rejected the terms of pardon which were pro- 
posed to him, of the state of that man's soul here- 
after it were better perhaps not to speak. We know 
not what God may do of his uncovenanted mercy, 
but the Scripturefl undoubtedly say of hitn, that he 
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win danyer of eternal damnation. If we believe the 
Scriptures, it must be so. Before the death of 
Christ, all mankind were in that fearful state ; they 
had all corniuitted sin, and there was no atonement 
which could procure their pardon. The conclusion 
which St. Paul conies to, that all mankind was 
viraBiKt}Q Tf Qi<p, guilty before God', i. e. liable to 
have sentence passed upon it by God, seems 
exactly similar in its terms to the expression used 
by St. Mark, that the sinner is ivoyjo^ aliuwi'ov Kplatwe, 
liable to receive the sentence of eternal damnation. 
He, therefore, who rejects the atonement of Christ, 
is in the same state of condemnation which all 
mankind were in before that atonement was made ; 
and if I have rightly interpreted the meaning of the 
text, our Saviour says no more than what follows 
from the first principles of the Gospel Covenant, 
He that helieveth and is baptised, shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not, shall be damned*, i. e. his sins 
shall never be forgiven — he is in danger of eternal 
damnation. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that if we only say 
of such a man, that he is in danger of eternal 
punishment, this expression is opposed to the 
other, which says, that his sin shall never be for- 
given : if it is impossible that he can be forgiven, 
then he is not only in danger, but his future and 
eternal misery is certain. But whoever argues 
thus, forgets the usual style and language of Scrip- 
ture in denouncing punishment for sin. These 
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awfiil threaten iiigs are plain and unequivocal in 
their terms, hut they are always spoken with refer- 
ence to the present condition of the sinner. If this 
were not so, our prospect would indeed be fearful, 
Tfiose that have done evil, says our Saviour, shall 
come forth unto tJte resurrection of damnation ' : and 
who is there that, some time or other, has not done 
evil ? I speak not now of indignation and wrath, 
which await the murderer, the open violator of 
divine and human laws : if we have ears to hear, 
the threatenings of Scripture come home to all of 
us much more closely than this ; we there read, 
not with respect to great and flagrant crimes, hut 
with respect to lighter and more venial failings, as 
we are pleased to call them, such as hatred, vari- 
ance, anulations, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, 
and such like, that they w/io do such things shall not 
isiherit the kingdom of God *. In this catalogue of 
sins we find no distinction of greater and less, no 
arrangement and precedence accorcHug to the fan- 
cies and feelings of men, but one comprehensive 
judgment is pronounced upon them all, that they 
lohich do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. And is there any child of man who will say, 
that in these words of the apostle he finds no sin ; 
or, if he like it better, no failing or infirmity which 
he has sometimes committed himself? And are 
we then to receive the melancholy intelligence, that 
for any one of these failings we are shut out for 
ever from the kingdom of God ? The apostle might. 
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indeed, seem to say so, if we took his expressions 
literally, without reference to the tenor of the Gos- 
pel : but when we know that the foundations of that 
Gospel are laid in mercy and forgiveness, when we 
read the invitations to repentance, and the assur- 
ance, that to those who do repent and trust in 
Christ, their sins, though as scarlet, may be made 
as white as snow ; we then learn that the apostle 
speaks of those who continue wilfully in sin, who 
knowing the evil of their way, and hearing the 
promises and threatenings of their Lord, still harden 
their hearts and die in their iniquities ; of them he 
truly saya, that they shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God : and wherever the future vengeance of 
God is denounced against sinners, it is denounced, 
as 1 said above, with reference to their present con- 
dition : if they continue in sin, if they die in their 
evil habits, then is there laid up for them, as the 
Scripture plainly tells them, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation ami angvisk '. But the Scriptures no- 
where speak of a sentence which is irreversible, of a 
threat which excludes all hope, or of a sin which 
the blood of Christ cannot wash away : and, as in 
the passage before ns, there is no contradiction, 
thougli after saying, that the sinner shall never be 
forgiven, it is added, that he is in danger of eternal 
damnation. The last clause might seem, indeed, 
to be added with a view to qualify and explain the 
former : not but what it is strictly and literally 
true, that he who blasphemes the Holy Ghost by 
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denying his Saviour, and he who commits a much 
lighter Sin than this, shall never be forgiven : but 
then our Saviour speaks, as St. Paul also spoke 
concerning hatred, variance, emulations, envyings, 
and such like, that if a man commit any of these 
sins, and do not repent of them, he shall never be 
forgiven. 1 do not mean to name repentance as 
the only condition requisite for pardon ; but I mean 
to interpret our Saviour and St. Paul as saying, 
that if a man commit a sin, and if he do not per- 
fonn those acts on his part which the Gospel 
requires as necessary, it then follows, of course, 
from the terms and conditions of the Gospel, that 
that man will never be forgiven, 

1 have dwelt thus at length upon the meaning of 
these expressions, because the alarm which the text 
has caused in some persons arises principally from 
those words of our Saviour, He that blasphemes the 
Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven. They think 
that our Saviour had in view some particular sin, 
or at least some particular class of sins, which if a 
man committed, not only could no tears and prayers 
avert the anger of God, but even the blood of 
Christ himself would be inadequate to expiate their 
guilt. But we may surely answer, that if this 
were our Saviour's meaning, his words in this place 
would be opposed to the declarations of himself 
and his apostles in every page of the Gospel. 
Nothing can be more express than the commission 
g^ven to the apostles, that they were to go into all 
nations and preach the doctrine of repentance and 
the remission of sins : they did preach this doctrine ; 
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they did tell their converts that all their sins were 
foi^veii ; nor did they ever lessen the glad tidings 
with the melancholy addition, that there was indeed 
one sin for which the hlood of Christ could not pro- 
cure foi^veness. Their doctrine was uniformly 
this — Tfw bhod of ( 'hrist cleanseth us from all ^n : 
if we confess our sijis, Crod is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness ' ; and thus, as I observed above, when 
we read that they who have done evil are to rise to 
the resurrection of damnation^, we are to understand 
such expressions of hardened and habitual sinners, 
of those who will not repent, who will not do any 
thing to secure to themselves a share in that benefit 
which the death of Christ would freely extend to 
all. So also, if the analogy and unifonn tenor of 
the Gospel be our guide in interpreting the text, 
we must conclude, that when it is said of him who 
blasphemes the Holy Ghost, that he shall never 
be forgiven, it is meant, that so long as he con- 
tinues in such a frame of mind as to repeat his 
blasphemy, without fear and without remorse, he 
has no hope of forgiveness : if he die with the evil 
words upon his lips, or even conceived in hia heart, 
we must say in the language of the text, that he 
shall never be forgiven. 

If the interpretation which I have attempted to 
give to the whole passage be correct, we shall see 
farther reasons for believing that our Saviour did 
not mean to say, literally and strictly, that such a 
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sin never could and never would be forgiven. I 
have endeavoured to shew that his meaning was 
this ; he wlio ascribes my works to the devil instead 
of to the Spirit of God, and who therefore rejects the 
offer of pardon which is made to him in my name, 
that man rejects the only ofl'er of pardon that ever 
will be made to him : the blood of Christ can alone 
put away sin ; he refuses to be cleansed by that 
blood, and therefore his sin remaineth ; he shall 
never be forgiven ; he is in danger of eternal dam- 
nation. But in giving tliia interpretation to our 
Saviour's wools, we cannot suppose him to mean 
that the eyes of such a man could never be opened, 
that he could never see his error, and at length fall 
down with tears and prayers at the feet of him 
whom he had blasphemed ; neither could we sup- 
pose tliat the merciful Redeemer would reject his 
supplications, or not listen to his prayers, because 
they came from the same lips which had once blas- 
phemed liis name. When we read, therefore, of 
such a man, that he will never be forgiven, we 
must understand that he will never be forgiven 
unless he see his error, aud Icani to believe in 
Christ. 

It is the positive promise that all sins may he 
foi^ven through faith in Christ, which has caused 
the principal difficulty in explaining this text ; and 
whatever interpretation is given to blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, the question is always 
asked, what is there in the nature of this sin which 
makes it so much greater tlian any other, and 
which destrovs the possibility of pardon ? But in 
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the view of the subject taken above, this difficulty 
19 at least removed. It is true that all sin may be 
forgiven to him who has faith, hut blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost implies an absence of faith, 
a determination not to believe ; the condition, 
therefore, of forgiveness being wanting, the sin 
cannot be forgiven. The mistake of many inter- 
preters consists in this : they think that blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost is some specific sin which 
a Christian may commit ; whereas it can be com- 
mitted only by him who is not a Christian at all. 
It is the sin, not of him who believes in the infiu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit and then resists that influ- 
ence, but of him who denies that the religion of 
Christ proceeds from the Holy Spirit at all. In 
one word, blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is a 
denial that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. We 
need not, therefore, consider the question, which 
some persons have asked, why a sin committed 
against the Third Person of the Trinity is worse than 
a sin committed against the second? Blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, in the sense in which our 
Saviour used the expression, was blasphemy against 
all the Three Persons of the Trinity. It was the Son 
of man who worked the miracles ; but he worked 
them by the power and by the Spirit of God. The 
Jews, therefore, when they said that he worked 
them by an evil spirit, denied the divinity of Jesus ; 
they denied that he came from God ; they denied 
that he was filled with the Holy Ghost. When 
they asserted this, our Saviour called it blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghosl, and the Jews would readily 
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underatand his meaning. Not that they would 
allow it to be blasphemy ; but they knew that 
Jesus professed to work his miracles by the Holy 
Ghost, and they constantly denied that he did so. 
If Jesus was filled with the Holy Ghost, the Jews, 
therefore, unquestionably blasphemed the Holy 
Ghost ; and it was this deliberate denial of his 
divine commission, which I have been endeavour- 
ing to shew was the sin condemned in the text. 

There is a question, indeed, rising out of this 
subject, which most persons would naturally ask, 
and which may afford us a topic of consideration in 
the evening : I mean, whether blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, of which our Saviour speaks, is a 
sin which may be committed by ourselves. For 
the present I have confined myself to explaining 
the meaning of the text. I have endeavoured to 
arrive at it by considering, first, the connection 
between our Saviour's discourse, and the circum- 
stances which led to it ; and, secondly, the sense in 
which the term Holy Ghost was likely to be under- 
stood by the Jews of those days. I have observed, 
that the Pharisees had just before been denying 
that Jesus worked his miracles by the Spirit of God, 
and therefore it was probable that this was tjie sin 
which called forth his reproof. I have observed, 
that the Jews of those days, when they spoke of the 
Holy Ghost, alluded to the preternatural power 
which the Holy Ghost sometimes imparted ; and 
therefore it is probable that when our Saviour spoke 
of blasphemy agahist the Holy Ghost, they would 
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understand him to be speaking of those niiracnlous 
powers. I have observed, that this conduct of the 
Pharisees amounted to a virtual, or indeed to an 
actual dental of Jesus being the Christ; and, con- 
aequeutly, there is nothing strange in our Saviour 
saying that such blasphemy could never be forgiven. 
It could never be foi^ven, because the person who 
uttered it refused to accept forgiveness : he denied 
that Jesus was influenced by God's Holy Spirit, 
and he therefore shut himself out from partaking 
of his atonement, who, throTigh the eternal Spirit, 
offered himself to God for vs' . I have obsen'ed, 
however, upon this awful declaration, that though 
he who blasphemed the Holy Ghost had no for- 
giveness, yet the sentence was suspended over him 
only for such a time as he continued in his unbelief. 
It may, indeed, be said of such a man, that he is 
in danger of eternal damnation ; but we cannot, we 
must not say, that the conditions of faith and 
repentance will for ever be unavailing. The words 
of our Saviour were spoken primarily to the Jews : 
they were the blasphemers of the Holy Ghost, and 
when we think that to fill up the measure of their 
iniquity they crucified the Lord of life, we may 
indeed tremble at the sentence which they must 
expect when they shall look on him whom they 
pierced^ . But let us remember, that at that day 
we ourselves shall be called to an account. The 
Jews were rejected for unbelief; and it was by the 
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free grace of God that we were taken into cove- 
nant. Whether the Jews who blasphemed the 
Holy Ghost will be forgiven or no, is a question 
which can be decided by God alone ; but of this 
we are quite certain, that without faith, and without 
repentance, our own sins will never be forgiven. 
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Matt. xii. 32. 



Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him ; neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come. 

In discoursing upon these words in the morning, I 
observed, that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
was the sin which the Jews committed when they 
said, that Jesus did not work his miracles by the 
Spirit of God. This, indeed, seems to be expressly 
asserted by the evangelists ; and has been supposed 
by most interpreters. I also observed, that when 
the Jews said this, they denied Jesus to be the 
Christ ; for if they would not even allow that he 
received miraculous power from God, still less 
could they believe that he was the Son of God, 
who was to save and redeem mankind. I do not 
mean to say that at that time any of the Jews 
were, strictly speaking, believers in the atonement 
of Christ; for that atonement had not yet been 
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offered, neither had the doctrine concerning it 
been clearly revealed : bnt I mean, that a denial 
of the miracles of Jesus would naturally lead to a 
denial of the atonement. 

If this view of the subject be correct, the pecu- 
liar heinousness of this sin did not arise from some 
pre-eminent and undefined sanctity inherent in the 
Third Person of the Trinity : the blasphemy was 
not spoken against the Holy Ghost in his proper 
personal character, as distinct from the Father and 
the Son ; but it was spoken against the office which 
is assigned to the Holy Ghost in the mercifid and 
mysterious work of man's redemption. As I said 
before, the Jews did not in express terms declare 
their disbelief in the atonement of Christ ; they 
only spoke as to the matter which was then before 
them ; but our Saviour saw their sin in all its 
fearfid consequences ; he knew that the same obsti- 
nacv and perverseness which led them to blaspheme 
his miracles, would urge them to reject his atone- 
ment ; and he tells them plainly, that if such was 
their unbelief, their sins could never be forgiven. 

Interpreters would not have felt so much diffi- 
culty in explaining this text, if they had remem- 
bered the close connection between the miracles 
of Jesus and the sacrifice which he offered for 
ein. They saw that when he spoke of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, he meant to rebuke the 
Jews for ascribing his works to the agency of the 
de\41 : but then it did not appear so plain why this 
blasphemy was denounced as an unpardonable sin. 
Nor indeed, if we look at the matter in the abstract, 
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would it appear to be so. If wc put Moses or 
Elijah, or any other prophet in the place of Jesus, 
and if we suppose, that when he cast out devils his 
countrymen had said, that he cast them out by 
the prince of the devils, we sliould say that they 
came to a wrong conclusion ; we might pity their 
blindness, or condemn their obstiuacy ; but the 
analogy of Scripture would not lead us to say that 
they had committed a !<iu which could never be 
forgiven. Now as far as relates to the mere act of 
working a miracle, there might seem to be no 
difference, whether it were worked by a human pro- 
phet, like Elijah, or by Jesus Christ. But let us 
look to the consequence of denying, in either of 
these cases, that the miracle was worked by the 
power of God. The prophet Elijah professed to 
have received a divine commission. If any of the 
Jews had chosen to call him an impostor, they 
woidd naturally have rejected his threatenings and 
his warnings ; and, by thus refusing the merciful 
interpositions of God, they would inflict a heavy 
punishment upon themselves. But the consequence 
of denying the divine commission of Jesus was far 
more fatal. We might grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the miracles of Elijah and our Saviour 
were the same ; but they were worked by each in 
attestation of very different pretensions. Elijah 
declared himself to be a prophet inspired by God : 
our Saviour declared himself to be the Christ, the 
Saviour of tile world. Consequently, if tiie Jews 
denied tlie miracles of Elijah, they refused to 
receive him as a prophet : but if tliey denied the 
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miracles of Jesus, they refused to receive him as 
their Redeemer. 

Surely then, as I said above, the consequence of 
their blasphemy was much more fatal in the one 
case than in the other. Our Saviour himself draws 
a distinction between abuse spoken against him as 
a man, and blasphemy spoken against his divine 
commission. The former, he says, might be for- 
given : some persons might call him a gluttonous 
man, and a wine-bibber, and yet the same persons, 
when they saw his miracles, might be touched in 
their hearts and acknowledge him to be the Christ, 
When this blessed change took place, there is little 
difficulty in conceiving that the abusive and oppro- 
brious terms which they had used would all he 
forgiven. But if those who saw his miracles still 
hardened their hearts, and instead of acknow- 
ledging him to be sent from God, ascribed his 
works to the devil, for such persons there was no 
hope. Their past sins might all have been for- 
given if they had received Jesus as their promised 
Messiah : but when they rejected Jesus, they rejected 
the only terms of forgiveness which God had ottered : 
they thought that they were only speaking slight- 
ingly of a human being like themselves, and they 
could not see that they were blaspheming him, 
who, tlirough the Eternal Spirit, was about to offer 
himself to God as an atonement for the sins of the 
world. 

Thus far, then, we have connected the declara- 
tion of our Saviour with the circ-umstance which 
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Jews, whom he was addressing, might be said to 
have spoken blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 
But the question naturally arises, as I obsen-ed in 
the morning, whether the denmiciation of the text 
applied only to the Jews ; or, in other words, whe- 
ther the sin which can never be forgiven may be 
committed by ourselves in the present day. If the 
interpretation offered above be correct, the answer 
to this question is not difficult. If those persons 
blasphemed the Holy Ghost who denied that the 
miracles of Jesus proceeded from divine power, then 
all persons who deny this are guilty of speaking 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; and though 
the miracles of Jesus were not worked in our pre- 
sence, so as to be tried by the evidence of our 
senses, yet if we try them by such eWdence as we 
have, and come to the same conclusion with the 
Pharisees, that they were not worked by the power 
of God, it follows, surely, that we, as well as the 
Pharisees, are gnilty of blaspheming the Holy 
Ghost. The question concerning the miracles of 
Jesus is the same in the present day as it was then : 
€rst, whether they were, properly speaking, mira- 
cles, i. e. worked by a power which must have 
come from God ; and, secondly, whether tliey were 
sufficient proofs that Jesus, who worked them, was 
the Christ. It is clear that the last of these two 
questions would afford room for most discussion : 
but if any one, before he came to this point, denied 
the first, if he denied that what we call the miracles 
of Jesus were worked by the Spirit or power of God, 
it is clear that he would not admit them as any 
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credentials of the character and office which Jesus 
is said to have borne. So that a disbelief in tlie 
miracles of Jesus is followed by the same conse- 
qaences iu our days, as it was in the time of our 
Saviour ; he that refuses to believe them must 
necessarily refiise to believe in the atonement : and 
of him who disbelieves in the atonement, we are 
assured, not only in the t«xt, but in every page of 
the Gospel, that his sins will never be foi^ven — he 
is in dan^r of eternal damnation. 

It appears, tlierefore, tiiat though we fully allow 
the possibility of this sin being committed in the 
present day, the text is divested of many of its 
terrors, if we understand that it can only be com- 
mitted by those who do not believe in the atonement 
of Christ. We may thus remove the fears of those 
who, having a full and perfect faith in the merits 
of their Redeemer, and belie\ingalso in the sanctify- 
ing influence of the Holy Ghost, have yet alarmed 
themselves with thinking that by some undefined 
and unconscious act they may oflend the Holy 
Spirit which is within them, and that they may 
even already have committed that sin which shall 
shut them out for ever from pardon and forgiveness. 
But these were not the persons whom our Saviour 
warned when he spoke of blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost. He would not break the bjtased reed, 
nor quench the smoMiit/ Jiax ^ . It was not against 
the occasional aberrations of theweak though willing 
mind, nor yet against the flagrant deliuqueucies of 
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those who hear his name, that he spoke in that 
solemn and awful tone, which at once precluded 
hope, and denounced an eternity of punishment. 
This is not the language of the Gospel to any of the 
flock of Christ, however they may have gone astray, 
and forgotten the voice of their Shepherd. The sin 
which is denounced as one that can never be for- 
given, ia the sin of those unhappy and deluded 
beings who, following, as they pretend, the dictates 
of reason, refuse to believe what they will not 
understand ; who reject the Gospel as a tissue of 
fables, as shackling the liberty of the will, and im- 
posing upon the credulity of mankind. These are 
the expressions which we have heard in our own 
days from the unhallowed lips of the enemies of 
the Gospel. But the text may teach us, that he 
who questions the evidence of miracles, has higher 
interests at stake than a metaphysical disquisition, 
or the solution of an historical doubt. For let us 
remember, that if the Gospel be true, if he who 
worked the miracles was also the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the mis of the world \ then there is no 
middle course for us between accepting his atone- 
ment and abandoning the salvation of our souls. 
If the Gospel be true, there is none other name wider 
heaven given among men whereby tee can be saved* ; 
and what then is to become of him who decides 
that the Gospel is false, that it conveys no hope 
and no foi^veness? Out of his own mouth will 
he be condemned. The blasphemy which he has 
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uttered may appear to affect only one part of the 
Christian scheme ; but he forgets that in palling 
down the fabric of religion, he himself is to be 
crushed amidst the ruins. 

I am aware that this conclnsion has been repre- 
sented not only by infidels, biit by some believers 
in the Gospel, as militating against our notions of 
the mercy and justice of God. It has been said, 
that to punish infidelity as a sin, is manifestly un- 
just : that we receive our reason from God, and 
that if after using it to the utmost of our power we 
rise up with a conviction that the Gospel is not true, 
no blame can be attached to ourselves : the defi- 
ciency is not in us, but either in the evidence pre- 
sented to us. or in our reasoning powers ; and it is 
hard that we should be punished for an error in 
that which was not our own creation, and over 
which we have no control. I have wished to state 
the argument fairly, and to some it may appear 
specious. But a little consideration will perhap:* 
divest it of its strength ; and the punishment which 
is denounced in the text against unbelief, may be 
reconciled with every notion which we have from 
reason or from Scripture of the goodness and justice 
of God. 

There are some persons, indeed, with whom it is 
in vain to argue upon this point. There are no 
common principles between us \ and it is a waste 
of words to enter into a discussion, where one of the 
parties is totally regardless of the conclusion to 
which we come. Thus if a man reject the Scrip- 
tures and Revelation altogether, if he do not believe 
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in a future state of rewards and punishments, or in 
any judicial dealings of God with man, it is useless 
to try to convince such an one that God is not un- 
just in punishing unbelief. But as to those who 
believe the Scriptures, who believe that what we 
there read of the day of judgment is strictly and 
literally true, it is of importance to remove the scru- 
ples of such persons, and to shew to them that the 
punishment of unbelievers is not only compatible 
with the justice of God, but that it follows neces- 
sarily from his immutable and eternal counsels, 
Such persons, since they believe the Scriptures, 
must believe that if Christ had not died, all man- 
kind were subject to punishment. St. Paul plainly 
says, that all the world was guilty before God^. 
And has the death of Christ so entirely changed 
the state of things, that without performing any 
conditions on our part we are exempt from punish- 
ment ? Assuredly it has not. Unless a man believe 
in Christ, he is as much a stranger to the covenant 
— he is as much under the primeval curse, and as 
surely exposed to the wrath of God, as if Christ had 
never died. But we cannot chaise God with in- 
justice, because he punishes a creature who, being 
subject to a sentence of condemnation, refuses to 
have the sentence removed. The unbeliever deter- 
mines to abide by the consequences of his own 
decision. He rejects the offer of salvation as not 
authentic, and he therefore continues in the same' 
state of condemnation in which he was before. But 
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is there any thing unjust in this ? Surely not. The 
punishment ol'such a man follows as certainly from 
the transgression of Adam, and the sentence passed 
upon his children, as the salvation of a believer fol- 
lows from the atonement of Christ ; the one believes 
in Christ and has his sins forgiven, the other does 
not believe and his sins remain. 

If any one dislike the expression, he need not 
say that God punishes unbelief as a positive and 
actual sin : the man is punished, because he is not 
forgiven ; and he is not forgiven, because he does 
not believe in Christ. This, perhaps, is the real 
state of the case. At least I know of no passage 
in the New Testament, where the rejection of the 
Gospel is spoken of as the immediate and efficient 
cause of final condemnation. I quoted, in the 
morning, those words of our Saviour which con- 
tain the sum and substance of the Christian scheme. 
He that beUtceth shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned '. But it is not the mere 
operation of the mind, considered as a separate 
act, which will cause the unbeliever to be con- 
demned : he was under condemnation before the 
Gospel was made known to him, and if he rejects 
the terms which are offered, he continues as he was 
before. 

There arc otiier passages of the Gospel where 
our Saviour speaks of the consequence of unbelief 
in this manner. Thus he tells the Jews, / said, 
therefore, vnto you-, that ye shall die in your sins : 
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ffrr if ye believe not tJiat I am He, ye shall die in 
your sins^. He does not tell them that this unbelief 
waa, itself, the sin which would alone cause their 
condemnation ; but that by refusing to believe, they 
would have no release from that condemnation, to 
which they were already subject; they should die 
in theii' sins : i. e. they should die without behig 
partakers iu the benefit of that atonement, which 
could alone save them from the punishment of 
their sins in the world to come. 

There is another strong expression to this point 
in the conversation which our Saviour held with 
Nicodemus. He says, God sent not His Son into 
the world to condemn the world, but that the tvorld, 
through Him, might be saved: and to explain him- 
self still more, he adds, He that helieveth on Him is 
not condemned; but he that belitvetk not iscondeinned 
already*. Thus it was not the absence of belief 
which alone, and without any antecedent cause, 
produced condemnation ; but those who did not 
believe, being in condemnation before, continned 
in that state because they would not believe. This 
was the doctrine which our Saviour himself tanght : 
and in the same chapter we find John the Baptist 
expressing it thus : He that believetk on the Son 
hath everlasting life : and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, hut the wrath of God ahideth 
on him '. The wrath of God was not to come upon 
him as something new, and inflicted upon him as 
a punishment for the first time, but it was to abide 
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on him : he was under the wrath of God before, 
and because he did not believe the Sou, the wrath 
was not removed. 

I have thus endeavoured to shew, that when we 
speak of" punishment being denounced against those 
who reject the Gospel, we do not cliai^e God with 
injustice. It is not true that God thereby punislies 
a man for a mere error in judgment, or for adopting 
a false conclusion, which his mind could not avoid. 
If the justice of his punishment is to be examined 
at all, we must pry much deeper into the comist^Is 
of God : we must ask, how is it to be reconciled 
with justice, that by the offence of (me man jitdgvient 
came upon all men to condemnation ' ? But we shall 
not surely presume thus to arraign the counsels of 
God before the weak and fallible tribunals of hu- 
man judgment. It is equally inexplicable to us 
how, by the righteousness of one. the free yift came 
upon allmen imto j%islification of life. If we cannot 
see by the force of natural reasou, that in Adam all 
die, still less can we discover, without a special reve- 
lation, that in Christ all s/uill be made alive*. And 
shall we reject the glad tidings because the scheme 
of man's redemption is incomprehensible to our 
finite views ? We may not be able to assign a rea- 
sou for the counsels of God, but so far as he has 
revealed his will, it is perfectly plain. If we believe 
in Christ, our sins will be forgiven ; if we do not 
believe, they will not be forgiven ; and it would 
better become us to praise God for his mercy in 
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pardoniug those who have faith, than to questiou 
his justice in punishing those who determine to 
continue in their sins, and to reject the ofter which 
is made. 

Those persons who disbelieve the Scriptures, will 
perhaps think, God unjust not only for punishing 
unhelief as a sin, hut for punishing mankind at 
all for the disobedience of Adam. I have said that 
I am not meeting such objections as these ; but if 
they who believe what the Scriptures tell us of the 
judgments of God, question his justice in punishing 
infideHty, they are surely guilty of no small incon- 
sistency. In all questions of moral conduct, the 
same persons allow that God has a right to decide 
what is sinful and what is not. I know that per- 
sons have talked of abstract truths and the eternal 
fitness of things. Such terms may have passed cur- 
rent in the schools of Athens or of Rome, butwe know 
of no eternal fitness, of no immutable laws concern- 
ing right and wrong, except what are revealed and 
commanded in the written word of God. I allow 
that there are some crimes, robbery and murder for 
instance, which would be proscrilied by reason alone, 
and which society would visit with punishment, if 
God had not condemned them. But in the cata- 
logue of sins which the Gospel reprobates, and of 
which it is expressly said, that ihcy which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God^, there 
are some which would not have seemed to merit 
such an awful sentence, if their guilt had not been 
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pronounced by God himself. I ask, therefore, if 
God has a right to say what is sinful in our moral 
conduct, why has he not a right to say what is sin- 
ful in the exercise of our reasoning powers ? In 
questions of morality, we submit our reason to the 
arbitrary will of God, and we believe a thing to be 
wrong simply because it is declared by God to be 
BO. Why, then, is God more unjust in telling us 
what we are to believe in the one case than in the 
other ? 

It is said, that if a man sit down with an honest 
and unprejudiced mind to examine the Gospel, and 
if, after weighing the evidence, he rise up with a 
conviction that it is not true, it is said that he is 
deserving of pity, not of punishment. But let us 
put the same case in a question of morality. It is 
said by St. Paul, that neither covetous persons nor 
drunkards thall inherit the kingdom of God'. Now 
let us suppose a man to sit down to examine the 
reasons why drunkenness and covetousness are de- 
nounced as such fatal sins. He gives the subject all 
the consideration in his power, and he ends with a 
firm conviction that drunkenness and covetousness are 
not in themselves sinful, except when tliey become 
injurious to others ; and he concludes, that God 
cannot in justice visit them with such awful punish- 
ments. But shall we allow his conclusion to be 
just? or, if he commit these acts, shall we pronounce 
him guiltless because he only followed his reason, 
and came unfortunately to a wrong conclusion ? 
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Most assuredly we shall not ; but if we wish to 
convince him of his error, how shall we proceed ? 
not by ai^uitig the question in the abstract upon 
human notions of morality, but we shall lead him 
to tFie book of life, and there shew that the finger of 
God has marked these sins with a tlireat of eternal 
punishment. We may reason for ever and for ever, 
but we shall never arrive at a definition of right and 
wrong, except what is grounded upon the commands 
and prohibitions of God. 

The substance of the present argument is this : 
if God requires us to believe that certain acts are 
sinful, because he has pronounced them so, and 
will punish us for not believing it, it is perfectly 
consonant to his dealings with us, tliat he should 
require us to believe the Gospel, and punish us for 
not believing it. If this inference is denied, it 
must be assumed, that tlie commands of God con- 
ceniing moral conduct are more intelligible to 
human reason than those which concern abstract 
belief: it must be assumed, that when God pro- 
nounces an action to be sinful, the mind assents 
more readily to the justice of this decision, than it 
does to the evidences of the Gospel. But it may 
be doubted whether this is so. I have already 
instanced the case of two sins which the Gospel 
condemns, drunkenness and covetousness : and in 
considering the evidences of the Gospel, I will take 
the miracle which we are reminded of particularly 
on this day, the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost ; and we will consider whether 
such a miracle is a sufficient evidence of the truth 
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of that doctrine which God requires us to believe 
88 the coudition of our salvatiou. 

Now let us put ourselves in the place of the 
Jews, who were in Jerusalem at that time, to whom 
St. Peter was able to appeal, as seeing and hearing 
the event which had just happened. There could 
not have been a time less suited to imposture and 
delusion. Jerusalem was filled with a great con- 
fluence of people : strangers would naturally enquire 
into the recent events which had happened ; and 
the transaction which took place only fifty days 
before would cause the attention of foreigners and 
natives to be turned to the twelve apostles. Nor 
could the apostles, themselves, have fixed upon any 
scheme in which, if they were planning an Impos- 
ture, they were less likely to succeed. Many of 
the miracles recorded in the Gospel might, per- 
haps, have been counterfeited successfully, so as to 
impose upon a common observer : but upon the 
present occasion, thousands of persons from diflerent 
countries were to be made to believe that they 
heard their own language spoken by twelve men. 
It was the opinion of some ancient writers, that the 
apostles did not actually speak different tauguages, 
but that while they all spoke their one native lan- 
guage, the strangers of different countries fancied 
that they heard their own. The miracle would 
thus be transferred from the speech of the apostles 
to the hearing of the multitudes assembled ; but in 
either case a stupendous miracle was worked. The 
narrative of St. Luke seems, however, hardly to be 
reconciled witli this hypothesis. It is expressly 
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said, that the apostles began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance ' : and as 
a learned commentator has observed, we are not to 
suppose, that persons from every nation under 
heaven heard their respective languages all spoken 
at the same moment ; but as they conversed sepa- 
rately with the apostles, they found themselves 
addressed in their several languages. 

It has been insinuated, indeed, with a view to 
destroy the appearance of a miracle, that though 
these persons came fmm different countries, it is 
probable that they all understood one common 
language, in the same manner as in the present 
day the Jews of Asia and Europe have a common 
language, by which they can converse with each 
other. But nothing can be more wealt than this 
objection. It is not at all unlikely, that a dialect 
of the Hebrew or Syriac was understood by all the 
Jews, who resided in different countries ; and when 
they came to Jerusalem at the festivals, they would 
naturally make this the medium of communication. 
But the apostles would not have pretended to any 
thing miraculous, if they had merely addressed the 
foreign Jews in this common language ; and still 
less would the strangers, when they heard them so 
speaking, he struck with astonishment. It is plain 
from the narrative, tliat the apostles addressed 
these strangers in the language of the country iii 
which each of them resided : and it was when they 
came to talk with each other, and to find that each 
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of them had been addressed in the same way, thajt 
tliey perceived tlie extent and magnitude of the 
miracle. The evidence of their senses prevented 
them from questioning the fact ; and when we 
read, that they were all amazed, aiid were in doubt, 
saying OTie to anotfier. What meaueih this ? and 
others mockiny, said, Tkeseinen are full of new icine \ 
we may refer the former part of the sentence to 
the foreign Jews, and the latter to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. The native Jews either could not, 
or woidd not perceive, that there was any thing 
miraculous : they spoke no language except their 
own, and if they overheard the apostles conversing 
with a Cretan or an Arabian, it was to them wholly 
unintelligible ; they therefore chose to say, these 
men are full of new wine. The foreign Jews, on 
the other hand, were amazed ; they found twelve 
men, each of whom was able to converse in many 
languages, and they naturally doubted, not as to 
the existence of the fact, but as to its cause ; tliey 
well knew that what ihey had heard was not the 
efiect of intoxication ; and their surprise would he 
increased when they discovered, as we find they 
did discover, that the apostles were all of them 
Galilieans, We know that the Galilaaans were 
looked upon with contempt by the rest of the Jews, 
and there is a minute circumstance in the history 
of Galilee which, from its connection with the 
miracle before us, may be noticed here. The 
GalilEeans had a peculiar pronunciation or dialect, 
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which distiuguished them from the inhabitants of 
Judtea. St. Peter himself was not free from this 
local peculiarity. Only a few weeks before Pente- 
cost, though he was so an.\ious to conceal himself 
that he thrice denied his Lord by a falsehood, yet 
was he ao little master of language, that he could 
not disguise his Galilean dialect, and his speech 
betrayed him. And yet the same St. Peter, not 
many weeks afterwards, was able to hold a conver- 
sation with nien from every nation under heaven. 
Thus it is that minute circumstances, which might 
seem unimportant or trifling in themselves, may all 
be brought to bear upon the ftmdamental evidences 
of our faitli. 

That the miracle of tlie day of Pentecost is a 
fundamental evidence of tlie Gospel, cannot be 
deuied ; at least, if the fact be granted, the miracle 
follows of coui-se. The use which I make of the 
miracle in the present argument is this : it is 
proved that God interposed His Almighty power in 
a manner which enabled the apostles to converse 
with men of every country. The apostles employed 
this power in preaching the doctrine of remission 
of sins in the name of Christ. We must, therefore, 
believe that this was the doctrine which God 
intended them to preach, or, in other words, that 
the Gospel is true ; or, we must believe that God 
worked a miracle to enable the apostles to preach 
a false doctrine, which they could not have preached 
witliout the miracle. 

Such is the nature of the evidence upon which 
the Gospel rest.s ; iind 1 have said, tliat wlien God 
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reqnires ua to believe the Gospel upon these 
grounds, be does not exact from us more, than 
when he requires us to obey its moral precepts. 
Moral obedience is, in fact, built and grounded 
upon belief. We must believe, that dniukards 
and covetous persons will be punished by God, or 
we shall not obey him concerning these and similar 
sins. How then can God be called unjust by 
requiring us to believe in Christ before he promises 
us forgiveness of our sins ? 1 have shewn, by one 
example, that what he requires us to believe is 
supported by evidence which, so far from doing 
violence to our reason, is such as unprejudiced 
reason can hardly resist. The Almighty was under 
DO obligation to promise remission of sins at all. 
He might have left us in that hopeless state of 
condemnation which our first parents bequeathed. 
But when it pleased him of his gracious mercv to 
promise salvation, be chose also to annex one con- 
dition, that we should believe in his Son : those 
who believe may have their sins foi^ven ; those 
who do not believe, remain as they were before : to 
use the expressions of Scripture, thei/ are condemned 
already '^-ifie wrath of God abideth on them * — tltey 
die in their siiis ' — their sins can never be forffiven — 
they are in dant/er of eternal damnation. When we 
say this, we say no more than what follows from 
the first principles of the Gospel covenant. Belief 
in Christ is the only condition on which they can 
be forgiven : they have not that belief in Christ, 
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and therefore they have uot forgivenees. Thia 
seems sufficient to silence the objection of those 
ho charge God with injustice for purmhing infi- 
delity. God does not punish the sinner merely 
because he is au infidel ; hut because he is an 
infidel, he cannot profit by that atonement which 
can alone save him from punishment. 

I shall conclude this discussion with a few words 
to obviate an objection, and to make a practical 
impression of the subject upon ourselves. It may 
be said, that the natural tendency of these remarks 
is to make us uncharitable in condemning others 
who do not believe the Gospel. I am willing to 
allow, that if any view which we take of the Gospel 
make us uncharitable, we may be very sure that 
we have mistaken the Gospel. But I have yet to 
learn, that when the apostles went forth to promise 
remission of sins to believers only, they were guilty 
of a breach of charity. It is one thing to declare 
the conditions of salvation publicly, but it is another 
to apply the sentence of condemnation personally 
or insultingly. We know that pardon is promised 
by covenant to those only who believe : those who 
do not believe, have no part in the covenanted mer- 
cies of God. What sentence may he passed upon 
them at the great and awful day, it is not for us to 
decide. We know that belief itself, the foundation 
and corner-stone of our hopes, has no intrinsic 
merit to procure our pardon ; if our sins are for- 
given, it is because he in whom we believe lias by 
the shedding of his own blood satisfied the wrath of 
our offended God ; and who knows but that God 
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has some uncovenanted mercies yet in store, and 
that some drops of that atoning blood may yet be 
spared to wash away the sins of those who have 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and have counted 
the blood of the covenant whereby they might have 
been sanctified an unholy thing ^ It is true that 
unbelievers are placed by an inspired apostle in the 
lake which burneth with fire, which is the second 
death * ; but they are not placed there alone, they 
have companions in that place of suffering, whose 
error is not of the head but of the heart. In that 
day it will profit us little that 1;ve have believed in 
Christ, if we have not obeyed him ; and his words 
may afford a warning to ourselves, as well as a 
lesson of charity towards others, when he says of the 
sinful and presumptuous servant, that his Lord unll 
cut him in sunder, and will appoint him his portion 
with the unbelievers '. 

> Heb. X. 29. » Rev. xxi. 8. ' Luke xii. 46. 
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Col. iii. 13. 



Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any ; even as Christ forgave you, so 
also do ye. 

This is one of those passages which, though refer- 
ring primarily to that particular body of Christians 
to whom the epistle was addressed, may yet be ap- 
plied to all persons who call themselves Christians, of 
every country and every age. The advantage, the 
necessity of brotherly love and forgiveness, must 
come equally home to ourselves ; and the argument 
by which St. Paul enforces his precept applies 
equally to us and to all Christians as it did to the 
Colossians — even as Christ forgave you, so also do 
ye. Christ has forgiven us for something which we 
had done against him, and we are exhorted to be- 
have in the same manner toward each other, i. e. 
to forgive those who have done any thing against us. 
The text will naturally recall to us many other 
passages of Scripture in which we are exhorted to 
forgive one another, upon the same principle of 
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recei\-intj forgiveness from God. But the argument 
of St. Paul in the text is not exactly of this kind : 
he exhorts the Colossians to forgiveness, and holds 
out to them the forgiveness of Christ, not as a boon 
which was hereafter to be received, but as one which 
had been received already — even as Christ forgave, 
or has forgiven you, so also do ye. It is plain, there- 
fore, tliat in this particular place St. Paul is not 
speaking of tiie forgiveness which God will extend 
to sinners at the last day. In whatever sense we 
interpret the Greek word iyapiaam, it must be 
understood of something whicli was past, of some 
benefit or favour which had been already received. 
It is plain also, that the exhortation of St. Paul 
acquires much greater force by being coupled with 
this appeal to tlieir own experience. He might 
indeed have urged them to forbear one another, 
and foi^ve one another, by representing to them 
that tlieir own sins would require for^veness from 
God, and that at the last day God would call them 
to a strict account for the conduct which each of 
them had shewn toward his brother. St. Paul does 
indeed, in many of his epistles, thus work upon the 
hopes and fears of his Christian brethren ; but in 
the passage liefore us, he appeals also to their grati- 
tude : he tells them to forgive one another, not 
merely because they hoped that God would forgive 
them hereafter, but because he had foi^tven them 
already. 

Let us change the terms of the argument, and 
we shall inunediately see the increased force of this 
appeal. If we urge any man to foi^ve his neigh- 
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hour, because perhaps the day may come when he 
himself may have to sue for pardon from that same 
ueighhour, or some one else, the success of our 
entreaty will mainly depend upon the temper and 
feelings and circumstauces of him to whom it is 
made ; but if we can remind Iiim of a time when 
he himself sued for forgiveness and did not sue in 
vain ; if we can recall to him the relief and the 
exultation which he felt when he whom he had 
offended promised to forgive and to forget, then we 
may confidently hope that he will extend to others 
the same mercy and indulgence which he once so 
thankfully received. It is upon this principle that 
the master in the parable is represented as saying, 
Shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thif 
Jellow-scrvant, even as I had pity on thee ' ? The 
servant had already had the whole of his own debt 
freely forgiven ; and so St. Paul in the text re- 
minds the Colossians that they ought to forgive 
one another, because Christ had already freely 
forgiven them. 

I have said that the mode of the appeal is the 
same, whatever sense we affi.x to the term which is 
here translated ybrt^rtre. But it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that our translators adopted the true 
interpretation, and the only one which can properly 
be dpplied in this place. The verb ^o/si^o^ai occurs 
not unfrequently in the New Testament ; and if we 
seek for any one meaning which is common to all 
these passages, we shall find that it universally im- 
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plies tlie act of giving something which is gratu- 
itous on the part of the donor, and much wished for 
on the part of the receiver. Thus when our Sa\'ioHr 
gave sight to the Wind, and when the Jews asked a 
murderer to be given to tliein, though the two acts 
appear so different, the same Greek word is used to 
express both ; and in each case we trace the same 
sense of a gratuitous and acceptable gift. In most 
cases the verb is either in the passive voice, or the 
gift which is bestowed is mentioned ; but in every 
instance where it stands alone, as it does in the text, 
onr translators have rendered it by the teTmJbrgwe. 
Thus we have in the parable, And when they had 
nothing to pay, he (ranUy forgave them both. So 
also St. Paul says of the incestuous Corinthian, Ye 
ought rather to _/i?r(/(re him. 

The only otlier passage, beside that of the text, 
in which the word is tlms used, is one which is 
exactly similar : it is in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
where St. Paul says to his converts, Be ye kind one. 
lo another, tender-hearted, forgmng one another, 
even as God for Chiist's take hath forgiven r/ou^ . 
In all these places the word is translated forgive ; 
and in all of them we still trace the same sense of 
gratnitonsness ou the part of the giver, and grati- 
tude on tlie part of the receiver. But if auy doubt 
should remain as to the propriety of the translation 
in the text, it will be removed by referring to a 
passage in tliia very Epistle, where the same term is 
employed, but we are not left in doubt as to the 
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nature of the benefit received : St. Paul there say3, 
And you, being dead in your sijts and the uiicircmnci- 
sion of your jlesk, hath He quickened toyether with 
him, having forgiven you all trespasses^. Thus we 
are able to supply the term which is not expressed 
in the text, but which wouUl be well understood by 
those to whom the Epistle was addressed ; and St. 
Paul may correctly be represented as saying. For- 
bear one another, and forgive one another, if any 
man have a quarrel against any ; even as Christ 
forgave you your trespasses, so also do ye. 

I have been thus particular in ascertaining the 
true meaning of St. Paul's expression, because it 
will materially assist us in the consideration of a 
doctrine which is too apt to be overlooked by many 
Christians. We may say, perhaps, speaking gene- 
rally, that the terms of the Gospel covenant are 
known and acknowledged by all : that the death of 
Christ is the foundation and comer-stone of our 
salvation, is what we all have been taught to 
believe ; and there are few who, whatever may be 
their practice, and however wide their wanderings 
from the true path, have not at times thought seri- 
ously of their souls, and of that day when the 
death and merits of their Redeemer can aloue put 
away their sins. But the faith of the true believer is 
not confined to a reliance only upon the future mer- 
cies of God ; he looks also to the mercies which 
he has already received : and while he prays to 
God, that his repentance may be accepted here- 
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after through the merits of Christ, he aUo blesses 
God that those merits have already placed him in a 
state of working out his own salvation. It is this 
retrospective view of the benefits procured for na 
by the death of Christ, which is so much neglected 
by the generality of Christians. They can find 
comfort in the doctrines of the Gospel, they can 
rely upon the mercies of God, and can pray for 
forgiveness in the name of Christ ; but they seldom 
think of the state which they would have been in 
if Christ had not died ; or of the means which are 
already given them for pleasing God, and ensuring 
their eternal happiness. But if there be any truth 
in Scripture, the fact is undoubtedly so. If Christ 
had not died, we could never have pleased God ; 
but by his death heaven is placed within our reach, 
and it is our own fault if we do not finally attain it. 
It is for this reason that St, Paul, in exhorting the 
Colossians to brotherly love, not only turns their 
thoughts to the hopes of forgiveness hereafter, but 
he reminds them in words which came home to the 
hearts of all of them, that they had already tasted 
of the heavenly gift ; the same Christ, who was 
hereafter to be their judge, had already forgiven 
them : even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 

The question which I propose to consider is, 
what was the meaning of St. Paul, in saying to 
the Colossians, that Christ had forgiven them? 

LThat he did not mean by these words, that they 
were placed in such a state of security that they 
could not fall from grace ; or, that in any sense of 
rhe tenn, their salvation was irreversibly certain, 
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is plain, not only from the whole tenor of St. Paul's 
Epistles, but from his argument and exhortation in 
this very chapter. In no part of his writings have 
we a more detailed enumeration of moral precepts 
than in the Epistle to the Colossians : and why, 
we may ask, does he exhort his brethren to a per- 
formance of their moral duties, if their obedience 
or disobedience produce no effect upon their final 
happiness ? He says to them, Mortify^ therefore, 
your members which are upon the earth ' -■ and after 
specifying different acts of sin he adds, For which 
things' sake the wrath of God cometh on the children 
of disobedience. In the conclusion of the chapter 
he says, Whatever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men, knoivinr) that of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance ; but he 
that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he 
hath done, and there is no respect of persons. It is 
hardly possible that words could be stronger to re- 
move every idea of the Colossians being in such a 
state as that they could not fail of their salvation. 
St. Paul tells them plainly, that they should receive 
retribution from God according to their deeds ; and 
yet he reminds them with equal plainness in the 
text, that God had forgiven them. Again, there- 
fore, we come to the enquiry, In what did this for- 
giveness consist ? If we consider the history of the 
persons to whom St. Paul's Epistles were addressed, 
we shall be at no loss to understand his meaning. 
Between the first converts and ourselves there is 
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H this marked ditfercnce ; the Gospel was preaclied to ■ 

H them wlieu from their age and their hahits of life M 

H they must often have offended against God's moral ■ 

H law : it is impossible to conceive of any of the con- I 

H verts that they had not committed actual sin ; we, ■ 

H on the other hand, are admitted into the Gospel I 

H covenant at an age when we know neither to refuse I 

H the evil nor choose the good : we are made God's 

H adopted children and heirs of eternal life, hefore we 

H are able to do any thing which can attract his 

H approbation or his anger. The early converts from 

H heathenism had committed many sins ; and they 

H had a positive assurance from God that all these sins 

H were forgiven : they could name the precise mo- 

V ment when by baptism they had figuratively died 

and risen again, having put off the old man, and 
having received that earnest of the Spirit which was 
then for the first time poured into their hearts. The 
early converts, therefore, when they were admitted 
into the Christian covenant at baptism, received a 
double benefit from the death of Christ. There 
were two things, different in their nature, though 
closely connected in their operation, which pressed 
heavily upon them. If we put the improbable (not 
to say the impossible) case, that any of these con- 
verts had led a perfectly spotless life, still they 
could have no right or title by virtue of that life to 
eternal happiness in heaven ; added to which, we 
know from Scripture, that tlic sentence had gone 
forth which subjected all mankind to the wrath and 
displeasure of God : their first parents had sinned, 
and in the guilt and consequent punishment of that 
h2 
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sin, all their descendants were partakers. Here, then, 
was a disability which eflectually excluded even the 
beat of men from possessing any claim to the happi- 
ness of heaven. But we know that the case which 
has jnst been put never really existed : there was 
a second disability which weighed heavily upon 
every child of Adam, not inherited but acquired, 
not involuntary but wilful, — the disability which 
arose from their own sinful hearts, and from those 
open acts of transgression which they had com- 
mitted in despite of their own natural knowledge of 
right and wrong. From each of these disabilities 
the death of Christ set them free. 

In the present day we are accustomed to connect 
the doctrine of repentance and remission of sins with 
a repentance which we still know to be incomplete, 
and with a remission of sins which we only venture 
to hope for as something which may hereafter be 
granted. But when the apostles went forth at their 
Lord's command to preach repentance and remission 
of sins throughout the world, the glad tidings must 
necessarily have excited very ditferent feelings. 
They assured their hearers, that if they repented 
and believed in Christ, all their past sins should be 
blotted out and forgiven ; they should begin as it 
were a new life ; and whatever deeds tliey had done 
up to that moment, should not be taken into the 
account, which hereafter they were to render unto 
God. 

Every individual member of the Colossian Church 
was in this state : he looked, indeed, through the 
merits of Christ, to enjoy eternal happiness in 
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heaven ; but he also looked back upon a positive 
benefit which he had already received — a benefit 
which no exertion on his part could have obtained, 
but which God of his free grace and mercy had 
actually given to him. He could call to mind 
many sins which he had formerly committed, but 
he had also an assurance that these sins were 
blotted out from God's remembrance, and would 
not rise up in judgment against him : God had 
freely forgiven him for Christ's sake. We can 
thus understand the nature of the appeal which 
St. Paul makes in the text : he calls upon the 
Colossians to foi^ve one another, inasmuch as the 
death of Christ had caused God to forgive them 
their past sins ; i. e. lie reminds them that the death 
of Christ had reconciled them to God, and placed 
them in a state of obtaining eternal salvation. 

Before I consider the application of these words 
to ourselves, I would observe that there ia some- 
thing remarkable in the expression of St. Paul, 
who does not say, Forgive one another as God for- 
gave you, but as Christ forgave you ; and a strong 
argument may be drawn from this expression to 
support the doctrine of Christ's divinity. If Jesus 
Christ were a mere man, we might say in strict 
propriety of speech, that he foi^ve those who 
personally injured him, as we know that he prayed 
upon the cross for his enemies and murderers. 
We miglit also say in a figurative manner, that he 
prospectively foi^ve those persons wito might here- 
after blaspheme and insult him. But this ligura- 
tive ami pnisi»ective foi^iveness was ccrtaiidy not 
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that which formed the basis of St. Paul's exhortation 
in the text. He exhorts the Colossians to forgive 
one another, and he urges them to this by remind- 
ing them that Christ had already forgiven them. 
The foi^veness of which he speaks must have been 
something actual and positive. We have already 
seen, by a reference to other expressions of tlie 
apostle, that he spoke of the forgiveness of their 
sins, and their reconciliation to God ; but if Jesus 
Christ were a mere man, by no possible figure of 
speech could he be said to have foi^iven the Colos- 
sians, to whom St. Paul was then writing : he could 
not have forgiven them any personal injury, for no 
intercourse had taken place between them ; and the 
very hypothesis of his being a mere man precludes 
the notion of his forgiving them their sins, which is 
the attribute and function of God alone. 

I have a right to assume that there is some force 
in this argument, because the Unitarians have felt 
the necessity of altering the text, in order to evade 
the support which it gives to the doctrine of Christ's 
divinity. There are to be found in this passage 
some various readings, and some manuscripts read, 
not as Christ hath forgiven you, but as the Lord 
hath forgiven you. The most distinguished of tlie 
Unitarian translators ' adopts the latter reading— 
Ecen as the Lord freely forgave you, so also do ye ; 
and he prefers this reading because he interprets the 
Lord to mean God, and thus gets rid of the conclu- 
sion which would follow from forgiveness of sins 
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being attributed to Christ. Tliat there ia nothing; 
incorrect or unusual in interpreting the Lord to mean 
God, may readily be conceded ; but this is not the 
sense in wliich the term Lord is interpreted by the 
same translator in another passEige. containing a 
disputed reading. I allude to the well-known pas- 
sage in the Acts ', where St. Paul says to the 
Ephesian elders. Feed the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased vnth his own blood. Here the Uni- 
tarian translator substitutes tke Lord for God, and 
reads. Feed the Church of the Lord, u-hlch he hath 
p^irchased with his own blood ; and the reason of his 
preferring this reading is, because he understands 
the Lord to mean Christ : whereas in the former 
passage he substituted tke Lord for Christ, because 
he understood the Lord to mean God : so that iu 
one place an argument for the divinity of Christ is 
to be evaded by interpreting the Lord to mean God, 
and in another place a -similar ai^ument is to be 
evaded by interpreting the same word to mean 
Christ. 

But it is time to tuni from these subtleties to a 
consideration of the words themselves, I have 
endeavoured to shew, that when St, Paul said to the 
Colossians, Forgive one another, even as Christ for- 
gone youy he meant to remind them, that when 
they became Christians they received an actual 
foi^veness of their former sins ; they began, as it 
were, a new life ; they were reconciled to God, and 
placed in a condition of working out their salva- 
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tion. I then observed, that between the first con- 
verts to Christianity and ourselves there is this 
striking difference : they were admitted into the 
Christian covenant, after they had committed many 
actual sins ; we are made membera of Christ before 
we are able to do either good or evil. The ques- 
tion therefore is, can the argument of the text be 
applied to ourselves ? Could St. Paul say to us, 
as he did to the Colossians, Forgive one another, 
even as Christ nxa forgiven ymil Most assuredly 
he could. I have obser\'ed above, that this is a 
point which many Christians are apt to forget. 
We pray, indeed, to be forgiven at the last day ; 
and the Gospel allows the humble and penitent 
sinner to hope that his sins are already forgiven by 
a loving and merciful God. But St. Paul, in the 
text, speaks of a forgiveness which was already 
past, and of the existence of which there was no 
doubt or uncertainty. In the very same terms 
might he address himself to us. The Colossians, 
before they believed in Christ, were strangers from 
the covenant of promise, having no hope, and without 
God in the world'. But in this respect our own 
case is precisely the same : we also, if we had not 
been admitted into covenant with Christ, should 
have had no hope, no promise, and no means of 
obtaining salvation. The death of Christ, and his 
death alone, has thrown open the kingdom of 
heaven to us as well as to them. Tlie early con- 
verts might, indeed, and did feel more deeply than 
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ourselves, the blessed change from darkness to 
light : but the state of helplessness and disability 
from which faith in Christ set them free, was 
no greater to them than it is to us ; had they com- 
mitted no actual sin, they would still have needed 
the foi^iveness which St. Paul speaks of in the text : 
and without this same forgiveness we ourselves 
should be at enmity with God, and utterly inca- 
pable of entering into heaven. 

I am aware that this view of the subject is closely 
connected with a question which, in ancient and 
modem times, has excited many dissensions in the 
Church of Christ : nor is it my intention, as indeed 
I do not see the necessity, to discuss at much 
length the doctrine of original sin. The evil con- 
sequences which have arisen from this discussion, 
and the unwillingness of some persons to entertain 
it, have been caused, perhaps, not by any thing 
peculiarly obscure or repulsive in the doctrine 
itself, but by the method pursued in the investiga- 
tion of it. There is no doctrine in the Gospel 
which is more likely to be entangled with metaphy- 
sical subtleties than that of original sin ; and, 
whoever reasons upon articles of faith as purely 
abstract questions, without considering the points 
which revelation has defined, is likely to leave the 
subject more obscure than he (bund it. It was 
thus that the doctrine of original sin was one of the 
most favourite subjects with the scholastic divines 
of the middle ages. Accustomed to deal with 
words rather than with things, and usiug the Gos- 
pel as a lesson for metaphysics rather than for 
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ethics, they eagerly caught at the notion of imputed 
sin, which occurred so frequently in the ■works of 
all the writers upon tlie Pelagian controversy. To 
explain the way in wliich the sins of one man, or 
the guilt of that sin, could he imputed to all his pos- 
terity, afforded an inexhaustible topic for the school 
divines ; and when we consider the minute subtlety 
with which they followed up every division of this 
intricate subject, we can hardly wonder that they 
fell into an error, opposite indeed in its nature, but 
not much less dangerous tlian that of Pelagius. 

The definition of original sin, which is given by 
Melanchthon, appears to be most comprehensive 
and most intelligible : it is also the same which 
has been adopted, with some. variations, by uearly 
all the reformed churches ; and the tenns of it 
enable us to see, at one view, the two opposite 
errors whioli had been entertained conceniing this 
doctrine. Melanchthon first defines sin to be any 
thing which carries with it guilt in the sight of 
God : and he meant this to apply to sin of every 
kind, whether original or actual. He then gives 
the definition of original sin ; though, properly 
speaking, it approaches nearer to a division than a 
definition : he defines it to be both guilt in conse- 
quence of the fall of Adam, and also an inclination 
to that which is contrary to the law of God. The 
two parts of this definition are very different : 
the first is an inherent disability, wholly inde- 
pendent of any corruption of the heart, and to 
which we are exposed merely as descendants of 
him, on whom the sentence of condemnation was 
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originally pronounced : hence tliis is called original 
sin, peccatum originis, or the guilt which we derive 
from that origin from which we are descended. 
The second part of the definition includes the 
natural corruption of the heart, and the inclination 
to evil, which are alao inherited by our descent 
from Adam : and hence this also is peccatum 
originia, the sin, or sinfulness, which comes to us 
from our origin or first parents. In a few words, 
original sin is thus defined to be inherited guilt 
and inherited sinfulness. Melanchthon shews a 
much greater anxiety to dwell upon the latter part 
of the definition than upon tlie former ; not that lie 
denied the inherited or imputed guilt which the sin 
of Adam entailed upon his posterity ; on the con- 
trary, he expressly asserts it ; and in the confession 
of Augsburgh, which was drawn up by him, we 
again find a similar definition : " Original sin la 
the guilt by which men, when they are bom are, 
in consequence of Adam's fall, exposed to the 
wrath of God and eternal death ; and aUo that cor- 
ruption of human nature which is inherited from 
Adam." Melanchthon, however, dwelt much more 
upon the inherent corruption, than upon the im- 
puted guilt, of Adam's descendants : he saw that 
the doctrine of imputed sin had almost exclusively 
occupied the school divines : and that this, if not 
the effect, was certainly the cause of too little 
attention being paid to the natural corruption of 
the human heart. 

I have referred to the works of this great reformer, 
because he points out so clearly the two-fold 
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nature of original sin, and also the errors into 
which divines have been too apt t-o fall in consi- 
dering this subject, Pelagius denied the existence 
of any original sin ; or, in other words, any inherent 
guilt at ail : he held that neither are men guilty 
in the sight of God on account of the fall and con- 
demnation of Adam, nor is there any corruption 
and depravity naturally engendered in the human 
heart. The schoolmen, on the other hand, allowed 
that there was such a thing as original or inherited 
sinfnlness ; but they made it consist rather in the 
mere fact of our being descended from Adam, than 
in the consequence of that descent ; which is, as 
our article expresses it, " that man is of his own 
nature inclined to evil." The error of Pelagius 
was, in one point of view, infinitely more dangerous 
than that of the schoolmen ; for if, as Pelagius 
taught, we are not subject to the wrath of God by 
the law of our birth, aud the only guilt which we 
can contract is that of actual sin, it follows, at least 
in possibility, that a mau might never contract 
any guilt at all ; those who died in infancy would 
always be in this state ; and to them, as standing 
in need of no remission, the death of Christ would 
be of no avail. The sclioolmen avoided this error: 
they allowed tliat every child of Adam was bom 
under the wrath of God ; and what Melanchthon 
reproves them for is, that they were more likely to 
make men think of the sin of tlieir first parents than 
of their owu corrupt and rebellious hearts. 

If we consider original sin to consist of the two 
parts mentioned above, t. e. of inherited guilt, and 
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inherited sinfulness, we shall generally see that 
those writers who have treated the subject in the 
abstract as a point of metaphysical discussion, have 
confined themselves to the doctrine of imputed 
guilt ; and that those who have consulted the 
Scriptures, and looked into their own hearts, have 
taken the same \-iew with Melanchthon, and spoken 
of the natural corruption which is engendered in 
every child of Adam. 

It is not my intention to quote the passages of 
Scripture which have been so often advanced as 
containing the doctrine of original siu. If any 
person still doubt whetlier such a doctrine is to be 
found in the New Testament, I would offer these 
observations. The Son of God did not leave the 
bosom of his Father, and die upon the cross, with- 
out some weighty and sufficient reason : there was 
some disability, some incapacity on the part of 
man which, until this sacrifice was offered, hin- 
dered him from pleasing God. This disability or 
incapacity is original sin. I allow that the words 
themselves do not occur in the Scriptures ; but if 
any truth is plainly revealed, it is, that man of bis 
own nature cannot obtain any right to the hap- 
piness of heaven. If the doctrine of original sin 
be denied, 1 would ask whether those, who die 
before they have committed actual sin, do not stand 
in need of the atonement of Christ ? I would ask, 
whether the holiest and most spotless of men could 
enter into heaven if Christ had not first led the 
way ? What, then, is the benefit which such per- 
sons derive from flie deatli of Christ ? It is not 
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pardou for tlieir own sins ; for we suppose them to 
have committed none : tliere is clearly some other 
impediment which must first be removed, and 
which the death of Christ has removed, before they 
can be admitted to the favour of God. This impe- 
diment has been called original sin. We need not 
dispute about words, nor attempt to define accu- 
rately what the Scriptures have not defined : but 
he who admits, that without the merits of Christ 
our own natural powers cannot bring us to heaven, 
does, in fact, admit the doctrine of original sin ; he 
admits that there is something beside actual trans- 
gression, which exposes us to the wrath and 
displeasure of God. 

On the other hand, lie who denies the inherent 
corruption of our nature, must be prepared to 
argue, either that the death of Christ was a super- 
fluous sacrifice, or that the benefit of that death is 
not necessary to all men ; and, accordingly, wc 
know from history, that the supporters of Pela- 
gianism. when pressed hard by their opponents, 
did maintain a meritorious sufficiency of human 
works, and qualified, if not destroyed, the necessity 
of Christ's atonement. But we have not so learned 
Christ: we know, that in ns, i. e. in our Jlesk, 
dwelleth no good thing ' : we know that if Christ 
had not died, we should still have been children of 
wrath ; but that through his death, we are recon- 
ciled to God, and the kingdom of heaven is opened 
to our view. This is the forgiveness of which 
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St. Paul speaks in the test to the Colossiana ; not of 
those sins which they had committed since their 
baptism : tbi^iveness of those will be pronounced 
onl}' at the last and great day : hut he reminds 
them that God, for Christ's sake, had forgiven the 
sin of their first parent, and with it had blotted 
out the sentence of condemnation which had been 
passed upon all his descendants : from the time of 
their believing in Christ they were reconciled to God ; 
nothing but their own future misconduct could shut 
them out from heaven ; their past sins were all for- 
gotten and forgiven ; they had become, as it were, 
new creatures in Christ Jesus ; and the path was 
open before them which led to everlasting happi- 
ness. The same path is open also unto us ; we, 
like them, were bom in sin ; and, like them, we 
have been reconciled to God by the death of 
Christ : if he had not died, we had no means of 
making our peace with God : but, through his 
death, we all have it in our power to work out our 
own salvation. 

I have said, that this signal instance of the good- 
ness and foi^veness of God is not sufficiently 
considered hy many Christians. We look for for- 
^veness through the merits of Christ, but we are 
apt to foi^et the great things which Christ has done 
for us already : as St. Paul says in the text, he has 
forgiven us ; he has taken upon himself the original 
guilt which we inherited from Adam ; he has made 
satisfaction for this to the justice of God, and has 
placed us hi that state, that nothing but our own wil- 
ful disobedience I'an exclude us from heaven. Did 
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St. Paul, then, expect too much from his converts 
when he said to them as m the text, Forbear one 
another and forgice one another, even as Christ for- 
gave you? Instead of expecting or exacting too 
much, he might have used the same argument to 
enforce an obedience to every moral precept. He 
might have reminded them, that God of liis own 
free grace had forgiven them their sina ; that he 
spared not his own Son, but sent him to redeem 
them ; and what does he ask in return for this 
inestimable favour? he asks, that we will love one 
anotlier as lie has loved us : he exhorts, nay he 
entreats us, to shew our sense of his kindness, by 
so directing our thoughts, words, and actions, that 
at the last day he may renew to us that mercy 
which we have received already ; that like as our 
faith in Christ has removed from us the guilt of our 
first parent's sin, so may the same faith incline him 
to pardon our own actual transgressions. The first 
foi^veness is already past, the second will be pro- 
nounced at the last and great day ; and that man 
must know little and feel little of the Gospel of 
Christ, who can think that God will forgive him, if 
he from his heart forgive not his brother who offends 
him. 
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If we believe that Jesus died, and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him. 

The miud of man has ever been curious and inqui- 
Bitive to penetrate that mysterious veil which hides 
from onr view the state of the soul after death. 
The heathen philosophers could come to no certain 
conclusion upon this subject : they reasoned and 
disputed ; they defended their own hypotheses, and 
refuted those of others ; but still all was dark and 
doubtful : whether the soul existed at all after its 
separation from the body, was a matter of specula- 
tion ; and a general resurrection, which is to con- 
sign all mankind to an eternity of happiness or 
misery, is a doctrine to wliich unassisted human 
reason never attained. The world was in this state 
of ignorance upon the most interesting of all sub- 
jects, when the mighty mystery was solved by the 
Son of God rising, as on this day, in triumph from 
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the grave, and shewing in his own person that we 
shall not all sleep, but that the day shall come when 
this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality. 

Thus far it has pleased God to inform us concern- 
ing the future state of our souls ; and the fact of our 
being assembled together this day is a proof that 
the Church of Christ has from the beginning be- 
lieved, that on this day the work of our redemption 
was accomplished, when he who had been put to 
deatli for our sins was raised again for our justiii- 
cation. 

There is, however, another question, a mysterious 
and interesting question, about which theScriptures 
have not been so explicit, and which has given rise 
not only to fears and perplexity, but to no small 
accumulation of error and superstition. We know 
that on the third day after our Saviour was laid in 
the grave, he rose again to life ; and we believe that 
at the last day we, in the same manner, shall rise 
again ; but where, during that awful interval be- 
tween the crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord, 
where did his soul abide in separation from his 
body ? and where are the souls of tliosc who are 
now gathered to their fathers, and who wait for the 
last tnimp to summon them to the presence of their 
Judge t The Scriptures have not told us much 
upon this subject ; but what they have told us we 
may collect and remember, being well assured that 
nothing is revealed to us in the Bible which, to 
those who read it soberiy and devoutly, may not 
minister to the eternal welfare of their souls. 
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I propose to lay before you those passag'es (and 
they are not many), from which we may safely and 
surely deduce some knowledge concerning the in- 
termediate state of the soul when separated from the 
body by death. What we learn upon this subject, 
13 to be collected partly from the general expressions 
of Scripture, and partly from what is said to have 
actually befallen our Saviour during the two days 
and three nights that his body lay in the grave. 
That the soul of our Saviour did exist during that 
period apart from his body, is expressly declared. 
His body was taken down from the cross and laid in 
the grave ; but two apostles ' have told us, in the 
words of the Psalmist, that though his body was in 
a place where, in ordinary cases, it would have 
seen corruption, his soul was in Hades or Hell. 
The Greek term Hades is frequently used by the 
translators of the Old Testament ; and though the 
notions of the Jews and Greeks, and their poetical 
images, concerning the condition of tlie dead, were 
very different, the term Hades was perhaps the 
fittest that could be adopted to express the idea 
which was common to both people, of going down 
to the pit or to the grave ; and though the poets 
of either nation applied the terms indifferently to 
the abode of the body and of the soul, it was 
natural that those who believed in the soul's im- 
mortality should understand by the abode of the 
dead, not the place where the corruptible body 
was deposited, but that unseen and unknown 
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place, wherever it might be, which was allotted 
to the disembodied spirit. St. Peter, in the dis- 
course to which I have alluded, says expressly of 
David, that fie is not ascended into the heavens: but 
his soul must have existed somewhere ; and if our 
Saviour could say, with reference to the patriarchs, 

I tiiat God is not the God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing, we must understand him to mean, tliat they, 
and all other persons who have died, are still living, 
though not in the body. 

Thus far, then, we have the authority of Scripture 

Pfor afBrming that tliere is a place set apart for the 
souls of men when separated from the body by 
death ; and if it were necessary to prove that the 
soul is conveyed to this place immediately upon tlie 
extinction of life, we might refer to our Saviour's 
last and dying words, Fatlter, into thy hands 1 cmn- 
mend my spirit^, as well as to his promise to the 
penitent thief, that tfiat very day he siumld be with 
him hi Paradise^. 

With respect to the situation of this mansion of 
departed spirits, we may be sure that it is not neces- 
sary to our happiness that we sliould be informed 
about it, for the Scripture is silent on the subject. 
The third article of our Church, as well as the 
apostles' and other creeds, speak of Christ descend- 
ing into hell, as if it were into a place beneath the 
surface of the earth. We might perhaps shew that 
this idea pervades the poetry and mythology of 
almost every nation : the Jews undoubtedly enter- 
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tained it ; and our Saviour only adopted the lan- 
guage of his countrymen, when he said with refer- 
ence to the interval between hia burial and 
resurrection, that the Son of man was to be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth '. 
St. Paul also, after quoting the sixty-eightli psalm 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians*", says, Note that 
Christ ascended, what is it but that he also descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth ? In the 
Epistle to the Romans, also, wlierc he alters and 
accommodates a passage in Deuteronomy, he says. 
Who shall descmd vito the deep ? that is, to bring 
up Christ from ike dead ' ? I am aware that all 
these three passages have been interpreted so as to 
contain no reference to the abode of departed 
spirits ; and they have been thought to allude, either 
to the descent of Christ upon earth, or to the laying 
of his body in the grave. The agreement, how- 
ever, between them is so striking, and hi the last 
passage in particular, Who shall descend into the 
deep? that is, to bring up Christ from the dead? — it 
seems so plain, tliat the deep, or the abyss, as it is in 
the Greek, cannot mean merely the grave, thai I 
should certainly refer them all to the notion which 
has been proved to have existed among the Jews, 
that the souls of the dead were conveyed to some 
place lieneath this earth. 

I may add, that this notion was not confined to ■ 
the Jews, but was entertained by many of the early 
fathers ; and 1 mention this not as wisiiing to ius- 

' Mat. xii. 10. ■ iv. U. ' Itimi. x. 7. 
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tify such abstruse and unprofitable speculations, 
still leas as paying any regard in this instance to 
what we find to have been the opinion of the early 
Christians ; but as a matter of doctrine, it seems to 
be abundantly proved, that not only the fathers, but 
St. Paul himself, believed the soul of our Saviour, 
in the interval between his death and resurrection, 
to have been in that unseen place where the souls of 
all men are assembled after death. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we ought not to say the souls of all men ; for 
though the Scriptures are silent as to the local 
situation of this region, we can plainly infer from 
them that the souls of good and bad men are 
separated from each other ; and we must believe, 
even if the Scriptures had not declared it, that the 
eoul of our Saviour was gathered to the spirits of the 
blessed. But the Scriptures appear to tell us this 
in plain terms. Our Saviour himself said to the 
penitent thief, To-day t/iou shalt be. with me in 
Paradise ', an expression which all commentators, 
ancient and modem, have referred to the mansion 
of departed spirits ; and whatever sense we attach 
to the term, it can only convey an idea of happi- 
ness. 

Whether the Paradise to which St. Paul was 
caught up * is to be understood of this place allotted 
to departed souls, is a speculation which cannot 
lead to any certain conclusion ; but it has not yet 
been shewn that the Jews of those days used the 
term Paradise in any other sense. St. Paul him- 
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self appears to have had doubts coucerniiig the 
nature of the vision : and what he saya of heing 
out of the body, during the continuance of it, might 
perhaps shew that lie considered himself to he 
transported to the ahode of disembodied spirits. If 
tliis were so, t}ie unspeakable words which he heard 
there, and which it was not possible for man to vtter, 
■night furnish another proof, if any were wanting, 
r)f the indescribable happiness of that place ; and 
if St. Paul used the word Paradise according to 
the language and ideas of his countrymen, he cer- 
tainly used it, as our Saviour upon the cross, to 
express the abode of the soul after death. The 
Jews in our Saviour's time, and long before, beUeved 
that the souls of good men were conveyed after 
death to a place which they called, by a very 
natural figure, the garden of Eden or Paradise. 
In this sense the promise of our Saviour would be 
well understood by the thief on the cross ; and 
when we find our Saviour adopting this expression, 
and the one cpioted above of his being in the Jicart 
of the earth, we know that they are not to be taken 
literally ; but we are warrauted in collecting from 
them thus much, that his own soul did remain for 
three days separate from the body, and that the 
souls of good men, while in tliat unembodied state, 
are separated from the souls of the wicked. 

We might learn this same doctrine from what 
8t, Peter saya of the traitor Judas, that ke was yone 
to his own place ' ; an e.\pres6ion which most roni- 
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mentators have understood of the place to which 
Ilia soul was conveyed, and which appears to he 
called his own, as denoting that melancholy place, 
the opposite of Paradise, which was peculiarly 
suited to him who had betrayed his Saviour and 
his God. 

But we find still stronger grounds for believing 
the souls of good and bad men to be kept separate, 
if we look to the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus '. I am aware that the words, Abraham's 
bosom, if taken, as they must be taken, for a figu- 
rative expression, might not unfitly represent the 
eternal happiness of heaven ; and the equivocal 
expression of hell, which is used in our English 
version, coupled with the mention of torments 
which could not be mitigated, might lead a hasty 
reader to imagine that our Saviour was speaking, 
in this parable, of the state of good and bad men 
after their final sentence. But the fact certainly 
is otherwise. We might infer this from what is 
said of the soul of Lazarus being carried, imme- 
diately upon his death, into Abraham's bosom. It 
may be proved, also, that this expression of Abra- 
ham's bosom, as well aa that of Paradise, was used 
by the Jews to signify the place to which the souU 
of good men were conveyed after death. But a 
stronger and an unanswerable ailment may be 
found in the request made by the rich man to 
Abraham, that he would send Lazarus to his five 
brethren, that they might be warned of the suffer- 
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ings which awaited them. His brethren, therefore, 
were etill alive ; or, in other words, this present 
world had not yet passed away, nor had mankind 
received their final sentence : from whence we are 
compelled to understand the parable as referring to 
the intermediate state of the soul : and, taking the 
words of the parable, not strictly and Ijterally in 
all their parts, but as containing a foundation of 
reality, we are warranted, or ratlier we are obliged 
to conclude, that the souls of those who are dead 
exist in a state of consciousness. The soul of the 
rich man recognised that of Lazarus : he remem- 
bered the life which he bad led, and the good 
things which he had enjoyed ; and he felt alarm 
for the fate of his surviving brethren. 

We may also conclude from the same parable, 
that the souls of the good are happy, while those 
of the wicked are miserable. An cnquirj' into tJie 
nature or the degree of that happiness, which is 
allotted to departed spirits, may amuse the curious 
and inquisitive, but I question whether it is often 
entertained by the truly humble and devout. 
That the souls of the faithful, after they are deli- 
vered from the burthen of the flesh, are Indeed, 
as our Litui^ expresses it, in a state of joy and 
felicity, may be inferred from our Saviour's lan- 
guage in the parable, and from the other expression 
which he adopted upon tbe cross, when he spoke 
of being that day in Paradise. I would infer it 
also from the words of St. Paul to the Philippians ', 
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where he speaks of desiring to depart and to be with 
Christ, which we may compare with what he says 
to the Corinthians, We are confident and willimj 
rather to be absent from the body and to he present 
with the Lord'. In the words which I have chosen 
for my text, the same idea is conveyed bv the 
expression of sleeping in Jesus. In each place 
St. Paul is evidently speaking of what is to become 
of the soul after death : and thougti we cannot 
ascertain the precise idea which he attached to 
being with Christ, it was an idea which filled him 
with consolation, nay, with a hope and earnest 
desire to enter upon that state in which he should 
enjoy some more intimate communion with his 
Lord and Saviour ; and of which state we read in 
tlie Revelations *, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth ; even so saith the Spirit ; 
for they rest from their labours. Upon which pas- 
sage l-would observe, that the word translated yroin 
henceforth, implies immediately, or from this very 
moment : so that the blessedness of those who die 
in the Lord is said to commence from the very 
moment of their death. 

If it be said, that the texts which speak of the 
dead as being laid asleep, countenance the idea 
which some persons have entertained, that the soul 
remains in a state of unconscious insensibiUty, 
would answer, that the other passages which have 
been produced, are directly opposed to such a 
notion ; nor would the word, sleep, at all imply a 
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state of apathy : sleep does not render the soul 
unconscious before its separation from the body ; 
and when the word is applied figuratively to its 
subsequent condition, there is no reason why a 
meaning should be attached to it which it does not 
bear in its primary and literal sense. That death 
is not an eternal sleep, is declared not only by the 
whole tenor of Scripture, but particularly in the words 
of the test, when it ia said, that them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him : from which 
words it plainly appears that sleep is used to express 
the intermediate state of the soul previous to the 
general resurrection. Every expression which I 
have quoted, represents it as a state of rest ; and 
we may perhaps conclude, without presumption, 
that the souls of good meu, when separated from 
the body, enjoy some foretaste of that perfect con- 
summation and bliss which is to be their portion 
for ever in heaven. 

Still, however, we may confidently pronounce, 
that this state of rest and happiness, exquisite and 
transcendent as it may be, is far, very far removed 
trom that state of happiness and glory, which eye 
liath not seen, nor ear heard, neither Jiath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive '. It is a source of 
much pleasure to reflect, that those who have gone 
before us in the faith and fear of God, are in a state 
of repose and happiness : nor would I say much 
against that figure of speech, for such it must 
undoubtedly be reckoned, by which we speak of 
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departed spirits being already in heaven. But we 
must not explain away nor forget the plain language 
of Scripture, which tells us, that the final sentence 
will not be passed till that great and awful day, 
when the grave, or rather when Hades, shall give vp 
its dead ', and when all shall appear before the 
jiuigment-sent of Christ* : at that day, as St. Paul 
goes on to say, with a manifest reference to the 
separate existence of the soul, at tliat day each ojie 
shall receive accordiiu/ to the deeds done in the body ' ,■ 
the souls which have long been at rest, and con- 
templating, perhaps, at a distance, the glory of 
their Redeemer, shall find themselves transported 
into bliss which exceeds the former a hundred 
and a thousand fold : when th^ shall see no longer 
through a glass, darkly, bat. face to face; w/ten they 
shall know even as ihey are known * : and when, also, 
those unhappy spirits, which have already been in 
torment, expecting perhaps, and well assured of 
the inevitable and eternal sentence, shall hear it 
pronounced in the presence of men and angels, 
consigning them to sufferings which, compared 
with the former, are as eternity weighed against a 
moment. 

Whatever be the condition of departed souls in 
Paradise, it is some consolation to reflect, that the 
soul of our blessed Saviour was conveyed thither in 
the interval between hia death and resurrection. 
We cannot conceive that his soul, during that 
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period was inactive, or only negatively happy : 
and, if the Scripture had revealed any thing upon 
the subject, we might safely have argued from his 
caae to that of all good men. 

There is indeed a text, and it is a very remark- 
able one, which has been generally suppoi^ed to 
allude to our Saviour's descent into hell, and to 
the occasion which led liim thither. I allude to 
those words of St, Peter, where he says, tliat Christ 
wat put to death in the Jlesk, but quickened in the 
sprit, in which also he went and preached unto the 
ajnnis in prison '. If authority be any thing in the 
interpretation of Scripture, it would be easy to 
shew, that for several centuries there was no 
Christian writer who did not understand these 
words to mean, that the soul of Christ went, after 
his crucifixion, and preached to the spirits that 
were Iv ^uXaK^, not in prison, as our version renders 
it, but, as Bishop Horsley more properly explains it, 
in safe-kcejnnff . They were in some place set apart 
and allotted for their abode ; from which, as we 
have already seen in the parable, it was not pos- 
sible for them to depart. All the early fathers 
understood the words of St. Peter in this sense ; 
and though, as expositors of Scripture, they are 
often unsafe and fanciful guides, we must remember 
that, in this instance, they have adhered to the 
letter of the apostle's words ; and, that it is the 
modem interpreters who have departed from the 
literal meaning, and had recourse to figurative 
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interpretations. There can be little doubt, that 
the word which is rendered prison, in our transla- 
tion, has given rise to many superstitious notions; 
and the doctrine of the Romish Church, concerning 
the Ihnbus patntm, out of which the souls of the 
saints were delivered, when Christ descended thi- 
ther, has often been supported by the passage now 
before ua. In the same manner other passages of 
Scripture have been wrested and perverted to sup- 
port the same notion, which the Romish Church 
unequivocally maintains, that Christ descended 
into hell to free the souls of the faithful, who died 
before his coming. With this view be is said to 
have thrown open the gates of hell ; to have broken 
the gates of brass, and cui the bars of iron in sunder '. 
What we read of his loosing t/ie pains of death ' — 
destroying him that had the power of death ^ — and 
ransoming from the power of the grave*— all these 
expressions were taken literally: and St. Paul's 
application, of his leading captivity captioe, has been 
enlarged upon with all the ornaments of poetry to 
describe his leading hell captive, and finally tri- 
umphing over death and the grave. 

There is also another passage which, according 
to the interpretation of the fathers, is made to have 
a direct reference to this victory achieved by Christ 
over death. In the Epistle to the Colossians ' we 
read, that Christ having spoiled principalities and 
powers, made a shew of them openly, triumphing over 

' lia. xlv. 2. ' Ads ii. 24. * Heb. ii. 14. 
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tkem. The passage, as it is thus translated in our 
version, might, by a fanciful interpreter, be consi- 
dered to have such a meaning : but the word 

iKBvaafuvof, which we translate, having spoiled, is . 
taken by many of the fathers to refer to Christ 
having laid aside, or divested himself of his human 
flesh. The passage would then he translated thus. 
Having dioested himself of the body , he. made an open 
example of principalities and powers, having tri- 
umphed over them ; which words could only apply 
to that period between the death and resurrection 
of our Lord, when his soul was separated from his 
body ; or, as St. Peter expresses it, when he ivent 
in the spirit and preached to the spirits 
There are, perhaps, few persons who would now 
adopt this construction of St. Paul's words. If our 
version of the passage is to be altered, I would 
rather understand the word airtK^uaatuvoi, meta- 
phorically, of a person stripping and preparing for 
a combat ; in which case the passage would merely 
mean, what we read in several other texts, that the 
death of Christ had destroyed the power of the 
grave. The mistake of the fathers consisted in 
imagining a real combat, and a real victory, like 
one obtained over a fleshly adversary : and the 
passages, which were adduced to support this 
notion, may all be explained by referring to the 
spiritual benefits which were procured by the death 
of Christ. 

There is, however, no reason why the words of 
St. Peter should not be taken literally. They, in 
fact, tell us nothing which we should not have col- 
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lected from other parts uf Scripture. The soul of 
Christ, when separated from the body, must have 
existed somewhere ; and we have seen that it was 
conveyed to Pai'adise, or that place where the souls 
of good men exist, separate from the souls of the 
wicked. The words of our Saviour upon the cross 
seem to imply, that the soul of the penitent thief 
would recognise the soul of his Redeemer, when 
they both were togetlier in Paradise : and I cannot 
therefore see, why we should refuse to take the 
words of St. Peter literally, who says, tliat Christ 
went in the spirit, and preached to the spirits in 
prison. I have already attempted to explain the 
meaning of the term, prison : and the passage will 
become still more simple and intelligible, if we 
understand by this preaching of Christ, not that he 
preached to these departed spirits the doctrine of 
repentance, and enabled them in this short time 
to make their peace with God, (a notion which is 
certainly unsupported by any passages of Scrip- 
ture,) but that by his presence among them he 
announced and declared to them that the great 
sacrifice, which they had seen darkly, and at a 
distance, with the eye of faith, was now accom- 
plished : that he preached to them, i. e. he made 
known to them, the joyful tidings, that they, who 
bad long ^o rejoiced to see his day, might now 
see it and be glad. If this interpretation be ad- 
mitted, the difficulty and obscurity of the passage 
is in a great measurere moved : and it simply tells 
us, that in the interval between his death aud 
resurrection the soul of Christ was with the other 
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disembodied spirits, and that they were conscious 
of hia presence among them, and of the salvation 
which he had purchased by his death. 

The question will, perhaps, be asked, why the 
descent of Christ into hell is put forth in creeds 
and confessions of faith, as an important article of 
belief. Thus it forms a separate article among 
those of our Church, and is to be found in the 
Athanasian and the Apostles' creeds. If we look 
to the history of the Church, we shall, perhaps, 
find a reason for this insertion of an article which, 
at first, might appear of small importance. It 
might easily be shewn, that the most ancient 
creeds did not contain any clause concerning the 
descent of Christ into hell : at least it does not 
appear in any of the creeds which are preserved to 
us by the writers of the three first centuries. The 
creed which was drawn up at the Council of Nice, 
contains no such article ; and we learn from Ruffi- 
nus, that at the end of the fourth century the 
creed of the Roman Church was also without it, 
though the creed of his own church of Aquileia 
contained the article. The ancient creed of the 
Roman Church is, in fact, what is called tlie 
Apostles' creed : and though the copies of that 
creed, which are now used, contain the clause of 
the depcent of Christ into hell, the precise period at 
which it was introduced is not known. 

The first creed which has been preserved to us as 
containing the clause, is that which was published 
at Ariminum, by the council held there in the year 
356 : and we may naturally enquire what were the 
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causes which led to the insertion of this clause in the 
middle of the fourth century, when it forms no part 
of the Nicene creed, and does not appear to have 
been recited in the older creeds of the three first 
centuries. If we examine the different creeds, and 
compare the later with those that were more ancient 
and simple, we shall find that every successive 
addition was made to meet some new heresy ; and 
that what appears a circumlocution or repetition, 
was inserted to meet the subtlety of conflicting 
parties. The heresy which excited the greatest 
controversy at the beginning of the fourth century, 
was the Arian : and the Council of Nice thought to 
guard against the most pernicious of the Arian 
tenets, by declaring the Son to be very God of very 
God ; begotten not made ; and of one substance 
with the Father, These words were effectual 
against the notions entertained by the Arians con- 
cerning the Godhead of the Son : hut the Arians 
also adopted another fanciful notion, that though 
the Son of God took upon him our human nature, 
and had a real body of flesh and blood, yet he had 
not a human soul. This peculiarity of the Arian 
tenets seems to have been almost lost, or, at least, to 
have been taken little notice of, amidst the disputes 
which were raised upon higher doctrines : but later 
in the fourth century the Apollinarian heresy sprang 
up ; one of the distinguishing tenets of which was, 
that Christ did not assume a human soul : they 
interpreted the word ypv\^, w'herever it was applied 
to Christ, in the New Testament, to mean only the 
vital principle : and they held that the Divine 
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nature was to Christ, what the soul, i. e. the 
rational or intellectual part, is to man. The 
clause of Christ's descent into hell directly refuted 
this heresy. The more ancient creeds set forth, 
that Christ died, and was buried, and rose again 
from the dead ; all which might be explained to 
relate only to his body : but those who believed, 
that while the body of Christ lay in the grave, he 
was also in the place which is allotted to disem- 
bodied spirits, must have believed tliat he had a 
soul as well as a body ; or, according to the words 
of the Alhanasian creed, which were probably 
directed against the same heresy, they mtist have 
believed that he was perfect God and perfect man, 
of a reasonable soul, and human flesh. It is im- 
possible to read the controversial writers of the 
fourth century without perceiving that the tnitli of 
this article was vigorously attacked, and that the 
defence of it was considered to be of the utmost 
importance. Many different heretics agreed in 
maintaining that Christ had not a real body of 
flesh and blood, but that it was only assumed, and 
was, in fact, an illusion. The Nicene creed met 
this notion by the two-fold expression, that he was 
incarnate of the Virgin Mary, and was made man. 
With the same i-iew it asserted, that he was 
crucified : and, not satisfied with that, it added, 
that he suffered : by which was meant, that his 
crucifixion was real, and that he had a body, which 
really sufiered. In the same manner I conceive 
that the clause of his descent into hell was intro- 
duced into later creeds to meet the heretical notion 
K 2 
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that Christ had a human body, but not a soul ; and 
this hypothesis is remarkably confirmed by the 
fact, that the first creed which contained this arti- 
cle was drawn up at the time when the ApoUinarian 
heresy was beginning to gain ground. The west- 
ern Churches appear to have adopted the clause 
more generally than the eastern ; it is inserted, as 
I have already mentioned, into the Apostles' creed, 
and it appears in the Athanasian creed, which was 
probably composed in France in the fifth century. 
When the heresies and controversies ceased, which 
had first led to its insertion, and when no persons 
any longer denied that Christ had a real body or a 
soul, the clause of his descent into hell was still 
retained, and in the middle ages it formed rather 
a favourite subject with the schoolmen to discuss 
the mode and the consequences of Christ's descent 
into hell. The Church of Rome made use of it to 
support her monstrous and superstitious doctrines 
of purgatory and the merits of the saints ; and 
hence we find the reformers engaged in settling a 
question which otherwise might have remained at 



The two great leaders of the Reformation, Luther 
and Calvin, have been accused, but I think un- 
fairly, of holding wild and visionary, if not danger- 
ous and blasphemous doctrines upon this point. 
Thus the charge has often been repeated, that 
Calvin believed the soul of our Saviour, during its 
separation from the body, to have been transported 
to the abode of the wicked, and actually to have 
suffered the torments of hell. But though Calvin's 
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notion was probably very wide from the truth, it is 
greatly misrepresented when explained in this man- 
ner. What he really eaid is, that Christ underwent 
the death which is inflicted by God upon the 
wicked ; and that having taken upon himself the 
sins of the world, he suffered all the agonies and 
horrors which a sinner suflers by death. He con- 
ceived this to be the meaning of Christ descending 
into hell, which opinion, though we may censure 
it for being figurative and metaphorical, and unsup- 
ported by Scripture, is not to be identified with the 
notion, that the pure and spotless soul of Jesus 
descended to the spirits of the wicked, and suffered 
with them. 

Luther also has been charged by his opponents 
with sajang, that the souls of men, when separated 
from the body, exist in a state of stupor ; but I can- 
not see from the passages which are alleged, that 
Luther entertained any such doctrine : he certainly 
said, that the soul in that intermediate state exists in 
a kind of sleep, by which he may only have meant 
to adopt the expression which is so often used by 
St. Paul ; and his own notion seems to have been 
(which indeed it would be very difficult to disprove), 
that disembodied spirit-* are not acquainted with 
what is passing upon earth. 

Whetiier we look to the sentiments of these two 
great reformers, or to the liability winch they incur 
of being misrepresented and abused, we shall find 
no encouragement to indulge in similar specula- 
tions ; and we may well admire the prudence and 
moderation of our own Church, which requires her 
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members to believe in general terms that Christ 
descended into hell, or that his soul was in the place 
appointed for departed spirits. What is the nature 
of that place, or what circumstances attended 
his admission thither, she has not attempted to 
define ; neither has she stated any thing concerning 
the souls of all men when separated from the body. 
That we shall not all sleep', or, as the words should 
rather be translated, that none of us shall sleep, i. e. 
for ever, we know upon the declaration of an in- 
spired apostle. The awful and tremendous scene 
which he is there describing, is indeed enough to 
employ our thoughts, without speculating upon 
what is to befal us between our deaths and the 
resurrection. Whether that intermediate state shall 
last a few years or many thousands, the period is 
as nothing, when compared with that eternity of 
happiness or misery, to which all men will be con- 
signed at the last day. But he who looks back 
upon a life of carelessness and sin, who looks for- 
ward and sees only an Almighty and offended 
Judge, he may do well sometimes to consider, that 
the punishment of the wicked begins at the moment 
when the soul is separated from the body. The 
thoughtless and habitual sinner, the man of plea- 
sure, as he is called, whose life is passed in selfish 
and sensual indulgence, would perhaps be satisfied, 
or even glad, to persuade himself that the soul diea 
with the body, and that there is no existence be- 
yond the grave. But there is that within him which 
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says that this cannot be. The sinner may silence 
conscience for awhile, and never think of his soul 
till death stares him in the face ; but unless he ts 
cut off in the midst of his sins, he will think, 
and he will tremble to think, that there will be a 
day of judgment, and that he is not prepared to 
meet it. 

To some, perhaps, this awful day would be di- 
vested of part of its terrors, if they could think that 
as soon as they were dead they should fall into 
insensibility, and that ages would roll away before 
tliey were called to account for their past lives. 
They would say, Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we rfic', not as deluding themselves with the 
notion that death is an eternal sleep, but as think- 
ing that the day of judgment is so far removed, 
that it need not occupy their thoughts. But the 
day of punishment for the wicked is not so far 
removed. If there be any truth in the inferences 
which I have drawn from Scripture (and I have 
endeavoured not to go beyond the letter of Scrip- 
ture), the soul of the wicked man is in a state of 
suffering from the moment of its separation from the 
body. He passes from a state of pleasure and 
enjoyment (for such he calls a life of sensuality and 
sin), to a state of which we perhaps know little, but 
which our blessed Lord himself has described as a 
state of torment. Thus much, at least, we know, 
that there is no repentani-r m li- ^\. .-.■■. to the 
good man the intermedial*.- -^ ■ of rest. 
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to the bad man it is a state of suffering ; and to 
those only who can be said in the language of 
Scripture to sleep in Christy i. e. to have died with 
a finn faith and sincere repentance, to those only 
will that far greater happiness be revealed, when 
they shall hear it said, Awake^ thou that steepest^ 
and rise from the dead^ and Christ shall give thee 
life. 
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Him God raised up the third day, and shewed him openly, not fa 
all the people, but unto witnesses chosen "before of God. 

In the interval which happened between the cruci- 
fixion and ascension of our Lord, the minds of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were agitated in a very 
different manner. The priests and rulers of the 
Jews would exult in thinking, that they had silenced 
him whom they could not refute, and that he, who 
exposed their hypocrisy and condemned their vices, 
had paid for his temerity by a public and ignomi- 
nious death. Some, perhaps, there were, who still 
cherished the feelings of affection, with which they 
had smitten their breasts and returned from the 
scene of the crucifixion : persons, who had wit- 
nessed, perhaps experienced, the beneficence of 
his miracles, and who sorrowed to think that their 
companion and iustruc*"' moved from them 

for ever by dea " 

But to tl Corsakeit 
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all and followed him, who well knew, that when 
the master is cut off, the servants are in danger, 
to them the death and burial of Jesus was, indeed, 
as we should now say, a severe trial of their faith : 
but if we speak with the feeUngs natural to them at 
the moment, it was a bitter and final extinction of 
all their hopes. We trusted that it had been he 
which should ham redeemed Israel ', was the expres- 
sion, not of their past confidence, but of their 
present despair : and it is plain from the Gospel 
narrative, that the most zealous of the disciples, 
even after they were assured of the resurrection of 
Jesus, had returned to their former employment, 
as a means, certainly of maintaining themselves, 
and probably of escaping notice. 

The resurrection would, to a certain degree, 
revive their hopes : they were now assured, that 
their Master was still alive ; and if it was his 
miraculous power, which had formerly attached 
them to his person, their reasons for looking up to 
him would be still stronger, when they saw that 
death itself submitted to his power. It appears 
that the faith of the apostles did return when they 
saw their Master again : but though their faith 
continued the same as to his power, it was still 
imperfect and mistaken as to his office. The con- 
fession of St. Thomas, when he said, My Lord and 
mi/ God *, was full as strong, or perhaps even 
stronger, than the former confession of St. Peter, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of tlie living God ' : 
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SO also the last words which the disciples addressed 
to their Master while on earth, Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel ' ? shew 
the worldly nature of their hopes and wishes, as 
much as when they had disputed which of them 
should be greatest, or when two of them asked for 
places of distinction in his kingdom. 

On many accounts it is desirable to ascertain 
what was the precise notion of the disciples con- 
cerning their Master before his ascension ; for, if 
the belief which they held up to that period, waa 
not the same with the doctrine which they preached 
afterwards to the world, it seems necessarily to 
follow, that the difl'erence could not have been 
caused by any personal observation of the life of 
Jesus, uor even by what he told them while on 
earth ; hut it must have been caused by something 
which happened afterwards ; i. e. it waa revealed 
to them from above. The opinion which the 
disciples entertained of Jesus wliile he was on earth, 
may be stated, in a few words, to have been this : 
they believed that he was the Messiah foretold by 
the prophets; but they expected that he would 
establish an earthly kingdom. It seems hardly 
necessary to prove either of these points by quota- 
tions, which must he familiar to us all. I have 
already alluded to the confession of St. Peter, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God: 
and the same confession appears to have been 
intended by all the disciples, when they said to 
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him, on the lake of Gennesaret, Of a tndk thou 
art the Son of' God ' . Philip also, much earlier in 
our Saviour's ministry, had said of him, We have 
found him, of whom Moses in the law and the prophets 
did write ^ : and Andrew, not long before, had said 
still more plainly. We have found the Messiah'. 
These expressions leave no room for doubthig, that 
the disciples believed Jesus to be the Christ, who 
was expected by the Jews : but it is equally plain, 
that they expected to find in him an earthly deli- 
verer, who would rescue them from their subjection 
to the Romans, and who would restore again the 
kingdom to Israel, 

If we enquire what it was which led them to form 
these notions of the person and the oflioe of Jesus, 
we can only say, that it was the result of their own 
observation and their own reasoning. Onr Saviour, 
indeed, said to Peter, when he confessed him to 
he the Christ, Flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven *. But 
this expression is, perhaps, not to he understood of 
any immediate and perceptible revelation. Every 
good gift, and all knowledge, is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of lights'': and it 
may, perhaps, have pleased God to work imper- 
ceptibly upon the minds of the apostles, and to 
open their eyes to see that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. With respect, however, to the other 
part of their belief, that Jesus was to found a tem- 
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poral kingdom, this was, undoubtedly, the result of 
their own imaginations : and up to the time of our 
Saviour's ascenaiou, he certainly had not thought 
fit entirely to remove it from their minds. The 
commission which he gave to them during his own 
abode on eartli, was likely rather to conhrm their 
narrow and naitional prejudices ; Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Sama- 
ritans enter ye not '. The intimation, indeed, which 
he gave them of his approaching sufferings and 
death, was calculated to open their eyes : but we 
see from the conduct of St. Peter, that they would 
not believe him to be in earnest ; and when his 
words were fatally accomplished, and he, in whom 
they had hoped, was actually laid in the grave, 
they were rather inclined to doubt whether he was 
the Messiah at all. These doubts, as I observed , 
above, were removed, when he once more appeared 
amongst them. But still their thouglits were 
limited to a temporal and political redemption : 
and it was not till the moment of his final depar- 
ture from earth, that he revealed to them the great 
secret which had led liira to die upon tlie croas, 
and imparted to them the work for which he had 
selected tlieni. I'/ien opened he their understand- 
ing that they might understand the Scriptures, and 
said unto them. Thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hoved Christ to suffer, and to tise from the dead 
the third day ; and tliat repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached hi his name, beyhming 
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at Jerusalem '. This was the first plain and open 
intimation which they received, that all nations 
were to be benefited by the coming of Christ : it 
was also the plainest which they had had. that 
these benefits were purely spiritual : and when this 
declaration was followed by their Master ascending 
into heaven, it was evident that all hopes of poli- 
tical redemption were at an end. 

Let us now contrast their conduct after the 
ascension with the belief which they had previously 
entertained. Instead of restricting salvation to the 
Jews, they preached the Gospel to every creature. 
Instead of looking for redemption from political 
slavery, they preached a redemption from sin and 
death. Instead of thinking that Christ was to found 
a temporal kingdom upon earth, they preached 
that the death of Christ was the great end of his 
coming, and that by his blood alone could man be 
reconciled to God. Whence, we may ask, did 
tliis total change of their sentiments arise ? and 
what was it which opened their eyes, and led 
them to preach a doctrine which was wholly at 
variance with their former belief? The answer to 
this question is, as I have already observed, that 
their minds were enlightened from above. They 
certainly did not leani, either from their own reflec- 
tions, or from any direct communication of our 
Saviour before his death, that the great doctrine of 
the Gospel was the remission of sins to all man- 
kind through the death of Christ. At times. 
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indeed, he gave dark and obscure hints, that this 
was the object of his coming : but they were ex- 
pressions which were rather siiited to strike convic- 
tion upon them afterwards, when the whole mystery 
was revealed, than to enlighten their understand- 
ings at the moment. To take one example out of 
many, we may quote those words of our Saviour, 
other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and 
there shall be one fold and one Shepherd '. The 
calling of the Gentiles is here very plainly fore- 
told, to which the disciples probably, at that 
time, paid little attention : but when St. Peter, 
after his Lord's ascension, thought upon that 
charge which had been thrice so solemnly given 
to him, J^eed my sheep ', then the former words 
would also come into his mind, and he would 
think of the one fold, and the one Shepherd, who 
had commanded him to feed not only the Jewish 
but the Gentile flock. 

In the same manner we raay observe, that it was 
by no means early in our Saviour's ministry, that 
he announced to Ins disciples, for the first time, 
his sufferings and death : and when he told them 
of this event under the figure of destroying the 
temple and building it again, it is expressly added 
by St. John, When, therefore, he was risen from 
the dead, his disciples remembered that he had said 
this unto them : and they belieced the Scripture and 
the word which Jesus had said'. This was the first 
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change which our Saviour seems to have wished to 
effect upon their minds : they were to believe that 
the death of Christ was necessarily connected with 
his coming upon earth : and, accordingly, when he 
met the two disciples at Emmaus, after his resurrec- 
tion, the first thing which he said to them was, O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe all that fke pro- 
phets have spoken! ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory ' ? So also 
we have seen, that in the last discourse which he 
addressed to the eleven immediately before his 
ascension, he opened their understandings that tkei/ 
might understand the Scripttire^, and said unto them, 
Thus it is written, and thus it be/toved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day. 

Thus far, then, the minds of the disciples were 
enlightened to understand, that the death of Christ 
was a necessary part of his mission : but the great 
doctrine, which followed upon this belief, was still 
hidden from their eyes, or only partially revealed. 
Had the disciples known at that time, that the death 
of Christ was to purchase a spiritual redemption 
for all mankind, they would never have put the 
question to their Master, Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel ^ ? The doctrine 
of the atonement, in its full nature and extent, was 
one which they had yet to learn. John the Baptist, 
indeed, had preached the doctrine of repentance 
for the remission of sins : but it is plain, that the 
Jews alone were admitted to his baptism ; and it 
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can never be imagined, that those who came to him 
looked for foi^ivenees through the death of Christ. 
When our Saviour sent out the twelve, and after- 
wards when he sent the seventy disciples, he 
commissioned them to preach and announce the 
kingdom of heaven : but their powers, beside heing 
confined exclusively to Judaea, seem to have been 
principally directed to heating the sick, and work- 
ing other miracles : foi^veness of sins through the 
death of Christ was certainly not part of their com- 
mission. We find in his discourses a few intima- 
tions of his laying down his life for his friends : but 
it was not till he was on his journey to Jerusalem 
for the last time, that he spoke openly of the con- 
sequences of his death. He then said, The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many '. So also 
on the eve of his crucifixion he said, with equal 
plainness, when he took the cup into his hands, 
This is viy blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of fins^. But on 
each of these occasions his words did not neces- 
sarily declare the universality of the redemption 
which was to be purchased by his death : and we 
might almost think, that he had used the term, 
many, as one which was really suited to the great 
truth which he was revealing, but which, at the 
same time, would not interiere with the prejudices 
of his countrj'men. 

If we cx>nsider these prejudices, we shall see 
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ample reason for this reserve on the part of our 
Saviour, and for this gradual and partial develop- 
ment of his scheme. That he was the Messiah 
foretold by the prophets, and expected by the 
Jews, was fully believed by his disciples : and so 
far they were fitted for the great work to which 
they were called. But this belief was coupled with 
the two signal errors alluded to above, that the 
Messiah was to found a temporal kingdom, and 
that the Jews alone were to partake of its advan- 
tages. Had our Saviour told them, at the first, 
that both these expectations were mistaken, and 
that there was not one privilege of the Gospel 
whicli the Gentiles could not enjoy as well as them- 
Belves, there is no doubt that many, or all of them, 
would have left him : and, accordingly, so long as 
he continued among them, he was satisfied with 
their believing that he was the Christ. But when 
the time of his departure was drawing near, he was 
obliged to speak to them more plainly. He then 
told them of his own death, and of the sufferings 
which they themselves would have to meet with. 
These things have I told you, he said, tJmt when the 
time shall come, ye may remember that I told you of 
them: and these things J said not unto you at the 
heginning, because I was with you '. Tliough it was 
thus necessary to prepare them for his death, he 
still did not think it right to tell them, that his 
death would purchase redemption for the Gentiles 
as well as for the Jews : and when he said to them. 
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in the same discourse, / ham yet many things to say 
unto you, hut ye cannot bear thenn now* — we may 
well imagine, that lie alluded particularly to the 
universality of redemption, and the equality of all 
nations in the sight of God. He then went on to 
say, Hou'heit^ ii'hen he the Spirit of Truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth '. These words seem 
plainly to declare, that there were some points 
which it was expedient for them to know, which he 
should not explain to them himself while he conti- 
nued on earth, but which would be especially 
revealed to tliem after his departure ; and we shall 
see farther reason for thinking so, when we find 
him, immediately before his ascension, referring to 
this same conversation, and saying, Behold I send 
the promise of my Father upon you, and ye shall be, 
witnesses unto vie both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judtea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth '. Tims we find him declaring, 
immediately before his departure, what he had 
never said so plainly during the whole of his mi- 
nistry, that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations. 

If we now follow the apostles through the rest of 
their history, we find that this was the doctrine 
which they every where preached : and whether 
we contrast this preaching with their former nar- 
row and restricted notions, or whether we look to 
the positive promise which was given them by their 
Master, we shall, perhaps, come to the conclusion 

' John svi. 13. • Ibid. ver. 13. ' Lukexsiv. 19. At-ts i. 8, 
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which I have ah-eady advanced, that the change in 
their sentiments was produced by immediate reve- 
lation from above. Their own reflections, indeed, 
would be likely to work some change in their 
minds. Their Master was now taken from them ; 
and if they still believed him to be the Messiah, 
as they undoubtedly did, they were compelled to 
abandon the idea, that his kingdom would be of 
this world. Having seen him ascend up on high, 
they must know that the gifts, which he was to 
give unto men, were not temporal but spiritual. 
This was a great step gained in the progress of 
their belief : and it was natural that the last words 
of their beloved Teacher should make a great im- 
pression upon their minds ; and that they would 
dwell with peculiar attention upon the chaise 
which he had given them, to preach the Gospel to 
every creature ' ; and, that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations '. Still, however, it is scarcely possible 
that the whole doctrine of the remission of sins 
through the blood of Christ should then be present 
to their minds : and this, together with other feel- 
ings, would make them intensely anxious for the 
fulfilment of the promise which their Master had 
so solemnly given. This promise, we know, was 
fulfilled, when the Holy Ghost descended upon 
them on the day of Pentecost : and though no 
other immediate effect is related than that of their 
speaking in different languages, yet if we look to 
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the terms of the original promise, we shall see, that 
the gift of the Holy Ghost was to be attended with 
many other effects. 

The Comforter, whom Jesus was to send, even 
the Spirit of Truth, was to testify of Christ^ — to 
almo them things to come — to guide them into all 
truth * — to teach them all things, and to bring all 
things to their remembrance, whatsoever Jesus had 
said unto them '. This being the case, we should I 
expect, when the promise was fulfilled, that the 
gift of tongues, instead of being the whole, was but 
a small part of the influence produced upon the 
apostles by the Holy Ghost ; we should expect that 
their minds would be enlarged to understand the 
great end and purpose of their calling, and that 
the whole mystery of the death of Christ wonld be 
fully and plainly revealed. We have seen, that 
when our Saviour ascended, they had still much to 
leam : but if we look to the address delivered by 
St. Peter, immediately after the effusion of the 
Holy Ghost, we have no longer any thing of doubt 
or uncertainty, no more aspirations after an earthly 
kingdom, but every thing is spiritual, and the doc- 
trine of the atonement is the end and object of his 
thoughts. In this discourse the apostle follows 
precisely the same course, through which his own 
mind had passed in coming to its present convic- 
tion. He tirst proves that Jesus is the Christ ; he 
then shews tliat it was necessary for Christ to suffer; 
and he ends with saying. Repent, and be baptized 
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^M every one of you in the name of Christ, for the 

^m remission of sitis '. Upon the former of these points 

H the apostles were satisfied wliile their Lord was 

H with them on earth ; but they did not fully under- 

H stand the last till after he was taken from them, 

H and they had received assistance from above. 

^P Even then it would seem, that the full blaze of the 

^ Gospel had not flashed upon their minds : and 

when St. Peter concluded his discourse with say- 
ing, For the promise is unto you and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call, it may be doubted 
whether the universality of redemption was a doc- 
trine fully understood by him, or, at least, whether 
he was not unwilling to receive it. It is at least 
certain, that another, and a special revelation was 
necessary, before he admitted a Gentile to be bap- 
tized : and the words witli which he concluded his 
address to Cornelius, were stronger and more ex- 
plicit than the former, that through the name of 
Jesus, whosoever believeth in him shall receive remis- 
sion of sins ^. Though conviction was thus fully 
produced on the mind of St. Peter, the concession 
which he had made of admitting the Gentiles to 
equal privileges with the Jews, was not approved 

I of by the rest of the apostles : and it was not till he 

had reasoned with them, and related the special 
revelation, that they pronounced those words, which 
shew at once their former imperfect faith and 
their present enlightened understanding, Then 
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hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life. 

If I have taken a right view of the progress of 
belief in the minds of the apostles, it furnishes a 
strong ground for concluding, that the doctrine of 
the atonement, t. e. of for^veness of sins by the 
death of Christ, was the great end and completion 
of the Gospel scheme. It was not enough to be- 
lieve that Jesus was the Christ : it was not enough 
to believe that he died and rose again : but the 
apostles were not fit for the great work to which 
they were called, till their minds had wholly em- 
braced the doctrine, that the death of Christ had 
purchased remission of sins for all mankind. 

I have, perhaps, said enough to shew that this 
doctrine was gradually revealed to the apostles by 
special communications of the Holy Spirit : and if 
more proof be wanting, we may find it, if we look 
to the history of the conversion of St. Paul. Wheu 
he first heard the voice from heaven, he was told 
that he was to go to the GentUes, to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, that they 
might receive forgiveness of sins^. Here we may 
observe, that the great doctrine which was so gra- 
dually revealed to the other apostles, was imparted 
at once to St. Paul : but if we look to the beginning 
of his preaching, we read, that while he was in 
Damascus, he preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that Ac is the Son of God ; and he confounded the 
Jews which dwelt there, proving tJiat this is very 
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Christ K So far his conversion was perfect, and 
his faith was sound : but we hear nothing yet of 
his preaching universal redemption through the 
death of Christ. Upon this point the apostles 
themselves were, as yet, unable to enlighten him : 
the great doctrine was only unfolding itself to them 
by slow and gradual illuminations of the Holy 
Spii-it. It was for this reason, no doubt, that 
St. Paul was not sent to them to be instructed in 
the doctrines of the Gospel. Speaking of his con- 
version, he says, Immediately I conferred not with 
fiesh and blood ; neither went I vp to Jerusalem to 
them which were apostles before me^ : and again, / 
certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which was 
preached of me is not after man, for I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ '. The doctrine, 
which he thus received by revelation, was not that 
Jesus was the Christ, for he knew and preached 
this immediately after his conversion : neither vaa 
it the mere knowledge of the fact, that Christ died 
and rose again, for this he would learn from all tlie 
disciples ; but the doctrine which he received by 
revelation from Jesus Christ was, that his death 
had purchased remission of sins for all mankind. 
We might infer this from the circumstance of that 
being the only point which was left to be revealed 
to the other apostles, when their Master ascended : 
but St, Paul tells us so in plain terms ; In him we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 

' Acts ix. 20. 22. ' (Sal. i. 16, 
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siiis, according to the riches of his grace, wherein he 
hath made known unto us the viystery of his loill, 
that in t/ie dispensation of t/ie fitness of times he 
mvjht gather together in one all things hi Christ ' ; 
and in another place still more plainly. Ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the grace of God, which 
is given me, haw that by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery, that the Ge/itilcs should be fel- 
low heirs and partakers of his promise in Christ by 
the Gospel ' . In each passage we read of a mys- 
tery being specially revealed, and that this mystery 
was the redemption of all mankind through the 
blood of Christ. 

The mode of argument which 1 have here fol- 
lowed, is one among many by which it may be 
shewn, that the doctrine of the atonement is the 
great end and object of the Gospel scheme. Nor 
can such an ai^ument, if properly drawn, be with- 
out its use, so long as any persons, calling them- 
selves Christians, deny that the death of Christ 
was any expiation at all. The Unitarians do deny 
that Christ died as a propitiation for our sins : they 
say, that Christ came into the world to teach man- 
kind, how by holiness and obedience they may 
please God ; and that he died to prove the sincerity 
of the doctrines which he preached : in this sense 
only they affirm, that the blood of Christ is said to 
be shed for men. The Church, on the other hand, 
has uniformly maintained that Christ came, in- 
deed, to shew both by precept and example how 

' Eph. i. T. ' Ibid, iii, 2. 
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we may please God : but that the great end of his 
coming was to reconcile ub to God, by shedding 
his own blood as an atonement for our sins. Here 
then is the point upon which we are at issue ; and 
that 1 may not misrepresent the sentiments of our 
opponents, I will quote the declaration of Socinus 
himself upon this point. He says, " that the death 
of Christ has proved to us the great love of the 
Father towards us, and that the resurrection of 
Christ has proved that we also shall rise again. 
Christ, therefore, redeemed us by his blood ; though 
he has not satisfied his Father's wrath, but rather 
by testifying the great love of his Father towards 
us, he has freed us from sin and from all iniquity, 
and from death itself. So that when the Scripture 
speaks of our redemption by the blood of Christ, 
we conclude, that it speaks not literally but meta- 
phorically. We, therefore, believe this to be the 
real cause of Christ's death ; and not, as many 
imagine, that he might satisfy the Divine Justice 
for our sins, or turn the wrath of God and the 
severity of his judgment into mercy and com- 



Such is the docfrine of Socinus and his followers; 
and let it not be said, that in combating this doc- 
trine, we are merely contending for victory, or dis- 
puting upon words. It is not an outwork that is 
attacked, it is the citadel, the palladium of our faith, 
which is in danger ; and if we surrender this, where 
is our promise of forgiveness, and where are our 
hopes of heaven ? If the dealli of Christ has not 
reconciled us to God, and if our sins are not expiated 
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by his merits, we are thrown upon our own works, 
and they alone must plead for us at the last day. 
It is in vain to talk of a figurative and metaphorical 
redemption : if the wrath of God is not satisfied by 
the death of Christ, it must be satisfied by some 
other means ; and those who deny the atonement 
of Christ, must believe, however they evade the con- 
fession, that according to our own obedience only we 
must stand or fall. That at the last day we are to 
give an account of the deeds done in the body, is 
acknowledged by all ; and if the good which we 
have done is not to be accepted through the merits 
of Christ, and if the evil which we have done 
is not to be pardoned through the merits of Christ, 
it is plain that we are left to the uncovenanted 
mercy of God, or that we must hope for pardon by 
balancing our good against our evil deeds. Such 
is the fatal consequence of the Unitarian scheme : 
it degrades the blood of the covenant to an empty 
name : it leaves us at the judgment-seat of God 
with nothing to plead for us but our own merits, 
and exposes us to his wrath with no intercessor and 
no redeemer. 

But our Church, blessed be God, has not taught 
her sons to live or to die in this heartless and hope- 
less creed. We have the Scriptures before us, 
which speak not of a metaphorical redemption, but 
which tell us in words as plain as they are consola- 
tory, that the death of Christ has reconciled us to 
God, and that by his blood our sins may be for- 
given, lu the first place, wc have the words of our 
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Saviour himself, already quoted, in which he says, 
that he came to give his life a ransom for many ', and 
that his blood is shed for many for the remission of 
sins^. We are told, indeed, that these expreasiona 
mean, that mankind, having heen enslaved to hea- 
then superstitions, are ransomed and delivered 
from them by the death of Christ ; that when they 
entered into the Christian covenant, they became 
holy ; and thus their sins are said to be forgiven. 
By this interpretation, all notion of a vicarious 
sacrifice is done away, and the wrath of God is still 
unappeased. But if we are merely ransomed from 
ignorance and superstition, or if we are merely 
taught how to ransom ourselves by obeying God, it 
would be more correct to say, that we are ransomed 
by the life of Christ, than by his death ; for though 
his death attested his sincere belief in the doctrines 
which he preached, it is still those doctrines, and 
not his death, which effect the figurative redemp- 
tion of the Socinian creed : just as though a cove- 
nant may not he complete without the seal, it is 
still the covenant, and not the seal, which produces 
the effect. 

In the next place, I would refer to those passages 
in which Christ is spoken of as fulfilling the typical 
sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual. There can be no 
doubt, that when John the Baptist spoke of Christ 
as the Lamb of God that takcth away tJte sin of the 
world', or when St. Peter spoke of the precious blood 
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of Christ, as of a lavib without blemish and vnt/iout 
spot ', or when St. Paul said, that Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us ^ there can be no doubt that 
in these places they alluded to the sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb, which they conceived to be a type 
of Christ ; and if the blood of the lamb did redeem 
the first-born of the Israelites (rom slanghter, not 
figuratively, but really, so the apostles must have 
intended that the blood of Christ worked for us not 
a figurative but a real redemption. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is almost wholly em- 
ployed in arguing from the typical and transitory 
ceremonies of the Mosaic law to the great sacrifice, 
which was the end and completion of them all, in 
the person of Christ. It is there observed, that 
without skeddin/f of blood, there was no remission'; 
and there can be no doubt, that when the high-priest 
is said to have made an atonement for the sins of 
the people, he was understood to make a real atone- 
ment, which was really accepted by God. But 
the apostle argues, that in the same manner Christ 
hath appeared once in the end of the world to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself* ; and by his own blood 
he entered in, once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us '. The ai^ument of the 
apostle may be set aside as inconclusive or errone- 
ous, but we cannot mistake his meaning : in what- 
ever sense the priest made atonement by sacrificing 
a victim, in the same sense did Christ make atone- 
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ment by sacrificing himself. And if it be still said 
that his atonenient is figurative, we are compelled 
to admit the conclusion, that the Mosaic sacrifices, 
which were really piacular, were types of a sacrifice 
which existed only in name ; or, in other words, the 
reality represented the image, the substance was a 
type of the shadow. 

It were endless to enumerate all the passages in 
which the blood of Christ is said to have redeemed 
us from sin, and to have reconciled us to God ; and 
there could not perhaps be a more effectual refuta- 
tion of the Socinian creed, than to collect all these 
passages, and to see how they are explained away, 
to admit a metaphorical atonement. I have en- 
deavoured to deduce another mode of argument 
from the conduct of our Lord to his apostles, while 
he was on earth. He was first satisfied with their 
confessing him to be the Messiah : he then pre- 
pared them for his death ; and after his resurrec- 
tion, he proved to them from the Scriptures, that 
it was pre-ordained for him to die. Still, however, 
they were not fit to go forth and preach the Gospel. 
They were to wait till their minds were enlightened 
from above ; and we have seen in their case, as 
well as in that of St. Paul, that after they had thus 
been divinely inspired, they preached universal 
redemption through the blood of Christ. The 
belief which they held after their Lord's ascension 
was wholly different from that which they held 
before ; and whence did this difference arise? not 
from the discourses of our Saviour, for he was taken 
from them : it arose from those gradual and sue- 
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cessive illuminatious of the Holy Spirit, which they 
were taught by their Master to expect, aud which 
we know from the sacred history that they actually 
received, 

If Christ had come into the worid, as the Soci- 
nians say, to rescue man from sin by the example 
of his holy life, his conduct after his resurrection 
would have been very different from what we read 
of it in the Gospels. We should have expected 
him, then, to have been more than ever earnest in 
delivering his moral precepts ; and assuredly no 
other teacher ever possessed such advantages for 
enforcing them. We should expect to read of his 
convening the multitudes, who had before rejected 
his teaching, and saying to them in words which 
must have cut them to the heart, I have long been 
endeavouring to reclaim you : I have told you again 
and again by what conduct you may please God, and 
enter into heaven, but you refused to listen to me ; 
you nailed me to the cross ; and behold, that God, 
whose messenger I was, but whose admonitions you 
despised, has allowed me to return to life, and once 
more to set before you the way of salvation. Had 
the object of Jesus been merely to preach morality, 
this would have been his conduct after his resur- 
rection, and such an appeal must have had its 
effect. If he died merely to prove the sincerity of 
his doctrine, we should have found some protesta- 
tions of this kind after he was risen from the dead. 
But his conduct was the very reverse of this. He no 
longer shewed himself in public : except to his dis- 
ciples, he never substantiated the fact of his resur- 
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recrion, nor the identity of his person ; and in the 
whole time between his resurrection and ascension, 
we do not find him delivering one moral precept : 
all which are very extraordinary circumstances, if 
his sole object was to preach morality, and to con- 
firm his doctrine by his death. 

We have many ai^uments to refute every part 
of the Socinian creed ; and upon the occasion which 
more especially reminds us of the ascension of our 
Lord, I propose to notice those passages which speak 
of his office subsequent to his ascension ; but at 
present I have confined myself to his conduct be- 
tween that time and his resurrection, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if we had no other argu- 
ment, this alone would suffice to shew that he had 
other ends in view beside the delivery of moral 
precepts. If he only redeemed us from sin by 
teaching us to lead sinless lives, his precepts would 
have come with much greater force after his resur- 
rection. We might have expected, indeed, that 
he would have continued much longer upon earth, 
and have taken advantage of the miracle which 
God had worked in his behalf, by raising him from 
the dead. But, on the contrary, we find him say- 
ing, long before, /( is expedient for you that I go 
awai/y for if I go not away, the Comforter mil not 
come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you: he will guide you into all truth '. We may 
naturally ask, why was it more expedient for the 
apostles that the Comforter should come to them 
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than that their Master should continue with them ? 
and why were they more likely to listen to truth 
from tile former than from the latter ? One answer 
to this question is not diffieult to find. So long as 
their Master continued with them, they clung to 
their favourite notions, that he would effect a tem- 
poral deliverance, and foiinJ a temporal kingdom :' 
upon hoth these points he wished to guide them 
into all truth, and therefore it was expedient for 
them that he should go away. When they had 
actually seen him ascend into heaven, they would 
be willing, or rather, as I observed before, they 
would be compelled, to believe, that the benefits 
which he was to confer were spiritual ; and the 
great truth was therefore revealed to them plainly 
and fully, not by himself, while he was upon earth, 
but by the Comforter whom he sent, who called all 
things to their remembrance, whatever he had said 
unto them. The point which was thus left to be 
revealed must have been something more than the 
simple facts, that Christ had led a holy life, that 
he had taught mankind to do the same, and had 
sealed his testimony with his blood : all these things 
they had seen with their eyes, and heard with their 
ears ; but still there was a mystery to be revealed, 
which they did not comprehend while their Master 
was upon earth, and which was specially imparted 
to them by the influence of the Holy Ghost. St. 
Paul tells us plainly, that the mystery which was 
revealed to him, was the remission of sins to all 
mankind through the death of Christ ; and this is 
precisely the doctrine which the apostles preached 
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as soon as they were enlightened from above. 
They preached that Christ had redeemed us, not 
merely by teaching us how to live, or how to die — 
not merely by the holiness of his own life, and the 
purity of his precepts — but that by his death he had 
reconciled us to God, and by his own blood had 
washed away our sins : that henceforth we are new 
creatures, no longer at enmity with God, or children 
of his wrath, but joint-heirs with Christ ; and hav- 
ing the same Christ, the author and finisher of our 
faith, we may hope hereafter to enter into heaven, 
there to reign with him for ever and ever. 
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But he, being fiill of the Holy Ghost, looked up stcdfhstly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of Qod, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, 

In discoursing, not long ago, upon the doctrine of 
the atonement, 1 observed that it is incumbent upon 
us to examine and maintain the foundations upon 
which it rests, not only on account of the import- 
ance of the doctrine itself, but because the atone- 
ment of Christ, properly so called, is denied by a 
large body of persons calling themselves Christians. 
That the doctrine of the atonement should be 
rejected by Unitarians, is perfectly in unison with 
other parts of their belief; and it is natural that 
this doctrine, and that of our Lord's divinity, should 
stand or fall together. For if Jesus Christ were 
not more than man, it would be difficult, not to 
say imposeible, to believe, that God accepted his 
death as an atonement for the sins of the world ; 
and, ou the otlier band, if that atonement has not 
M 2 
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been made, we have at least much leas interest in 
proving that Christ, who died, was God. There is 
a difficulty in combating the tenets of modern 
Unitarians, which hardly occurs in any other con- 
troversy. I mean the difficulty of ascertaining 
precisely what their tenets are : for it la undeniable 
that from the time of Socinus downwards, they have 
been modifying their opinions, and more and more 
degrading the character of Christ ; and in the pre- 
sent day, they differ so exceedingly among them- 
selves, that we may unintentionally ofl'end some 
persons by charging them with holding tenets which 
they themselves would disavow. 

There is no point in which they have more 
departed from the sentiments of the first Socimans, 
than in that which is peculiarly brought under onr 
notice by this day's solemnity, the state and condi- 
tion of Jesus Christ subsequent to his ascension. 
The sentiments of Socinus and his contemporaries 
upon this point are on record as a matter of history : 
they e-xpressly and unequivocally maintained, that 
Jesus Christ, since his ascension, has existed in a 
glorified state ; that not only Christians upon earth, 
but the angels in heaven, are placed under his con- 
trol ; and that we are commanded in Scripture to 
pay him divine adoration. It is true that Socinus, 
with a strange inconsistency, maintained, that 
though we are told to worship Christ, yet we are 
not bound to offer prayers personally and directly 
to him. Still, however, with respect to his exalta- 
tion into heaven, it was openly asserted by Socinus 
and his party, that they believed the doctrine in its 
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literal sense, aud that the texts which support it 
cannot be taken figuratively. 

It may be said with truth, that the whole of this 
is denied or explained away by modem Unitarians, 
who, though they freijuently speak of the Soeinians 
as identified with themselves, do not hesitate to do 
what the first Socinians so pointedly condemned — 
to interpret all the passages which speak of Christ's 
exaltation in a figurative sense. I propose, on the 
present occasion, to consider the most remarkable 
of these passages ; and not only will this be the 
most likely way to lead us to the true and scriptural 
understanding of the character and office of Christ, 
but a statement of the interpretations affixed to 
these texts by tJie Unitarians, will enable us also to 
form a fair and proper judgment of the ai^uments 
wliich support their cause. 

Before we enter upon this investigation, ! should 
wish to make a few remarks upon the simple fact 
of our I^rd ascending into heaven at all ; and I 
would obser\'e, that the very fact of hi.q ascension 
points out at once a marked ditt'erence between 
Jesus Christ and any other person who has ever 
appeared in the world. Other persons who had 
died had returned to life ; but between their cases 
and that of our Saviour there is this great difference 
— they returned, indeed, once more to life after 
being dead, but they were still subject to the lot of 
mortality, and once again they died, and were laid 
in the grave ; but of Christ it has been said, and of 
him only, Christ he'tiig raised from the dead, dieth 
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no more: death hath no more dominion over him^. 
If we say of any otlier persons who are dead, that 
they are now in heaven, we mean by the term 
A*'atfc»,that their souls are in that place of rest and 
happiness which is allotted to departed spirits ; and 
in this respect there is a marked difference between 
our Saviour and every other person. His soul was 
in that mansion of departed spirits during the period 
that his body lay in the grave ; but when we say 
that his soul returned from that unseen place, and 
was again united to his body, and that afterwards 
he ascended into heaven, we say that which cannot 
be applied to any other person whatever. St. Peter 
says expressly of David, that he is not ascended into 
heaven^; and St. John says as plainly of Christ, tio 
man hath ascended up to heaven, hut he that came 
down from lieavcn '. I shall have occasion to notice 
the latter passage again more at length, but I quote 
it at present, as proving, that when Jesus Christ is 
said to have ascended into heaven, he is said to 
have done that which no other person had ever yet 
done ; and this alone might make us pause, before 
we jironounce him to be a created being, differing 
in no respect from ourselves. 

We will proceed, therefore, to consider what we 
are to understand by it being said, that Jesus Christ 
ascended into heaven. When we speak of heaven 
as the abode of the Deity, we use a term which ie 
necessarily and always liable to indistinctuesa. We 
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know that God is present every where ; but if each 
person would analyse his own thoughts concerning 
matter and spirit, he would perhaps find that he is 
incapable of abstracting even God himself from all 
notions of lineaments and space. The spiritual 
nature of God certainly does not preclude the idea 
of his occupying space, for the angels are spirits, 
and yet we do not believe them to be present every 
where : consequently we can and do conceive of 
spirits, that they are bounded by space. But 
without pursuing this enquiry farther, it is sufficient 
to observe, that the Scriptures, when they speak of 
God being in heaven, present an idea distinct from 
that of his omnipresence ; and they speak of angels 
being more immediately in the presence of God 
than the inhabitants of this earth. I do not enquire 
whether the Scriptures adopt this language to meet 
our finite and imperfect ideas, but they do, in some 
sense or other, properly or figuratively, speak of 
heaven as a place where spiritual beings are 
admitted to the presence of God ; and our enquiry 
at present leads us to consider whether they also 
speak of Jesus ascending to that place, and whether 
we are to form the same notion of his being in heaven, 
as that which we form concerning the Deity himself. 
The first expression which I would notice, is that 
which occurs very frequently in the New Testa- 
ment, of Jesus, after his ascension, being seated 
at the right hand of God; and if we compare the 
different forms by which this idea is expressed, we 
shall see that the sacred writers certainly meant us 
to understand that Jesus Christ ascended to the 
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tiiiiitediate presence of God. Thus he is uot only 
spokeu of as seated vji tlie right hand of God, but 
on the right hand of power ^, and on the r'ujht hand 
of tJie majesty on high ' ; and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we find the idea still farther expanded, 
ihat he is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
vtajestg i« the heaoens^. If we consider the nu- 
merous places, particularly in the Apocalypse, 
where the heavenly host is said to surround the 
throne of God, it is plain, that when Jesus is said 
to be for ever set down at the right hand of that 
throne, his proximity to the divine presence is des- 
cribed as plainly, and in as high a sense, as human 
phraseology can express it. The forms and cus- 
toms of an eartlily court might well have supplied 
the idea to the sacred writers ; but I doubt whether 
their very frequent use of it sliould not rather 
incline us to think that they all referred to that 
passage in the 1 10th psalm, T/te Lord said unto mg 
lordy Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thitte 
enemies thy footstool *. That this passage is to be 
interpreted of the Messiah, and that the Jews of our 
Saviour's time understood it to be so, is put beyond 
all dispute by the manner in which it was quoted 
by our Saviour himself^ ; and whatever idea the 
Jews entertained of the Messiah's relatiouship to 
God, the same must have beeu present tu the miuds 
of the apostles, when they said in allusion to this 
psalm, that Christ was seated at the right hand of 
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God. A passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
shews us at once, that the Messiah was believed to 
be superior to angels, tor we there read, To wfiick 
of the angels said he at any time, Sit on my right ' 
handy until I make thine enemies thyfootstooVJ Jesus, 
therefore, as being seated at the right hand of God, 
was conceived to be superior to angels ; and we 
should have advanced thus far in our enquiry, if 
we considered no other passage than those which 
relate to this prophetic psalm. 

But we have several other passages which would 
lead us to the same conclusion, and which expressly 
speak of Christ as beiug exalted above every 
angelic being. Thus St. Peter says, that he is 
yone into heaocii, and is on. the right hand of God, 
ani/els, and autliorities, and powers being made sub' 
ject unto him^. But St. Paul speaks most plainly 
upjon this subject in his Epistles to the Ephesiaus 
and Philippians. Iii the former he says of Christ, 
that God set him at his own right }iand in the liea- 
venly places, far above all prinfApality and power, 
and might and dominion, and every name that is 
juimed, not only in this world, but also in that which is 
to come^: and again, Wherefore Godalso liath highly 
exalted him, aiid given him a name which is above 
every name ; that at t/ie name of Jesus every knee 
shenUd bow of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and thaigs under the earth ; and that every tongue 
should tonfe^, t/iat Jesus Christ is I^ord to thegbry 
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of God the Father^, I have quoted these magni- 
ficent passages at length, because they seem by a 
richness, I had almost said by a superfluity of 
imagery, to be intended to impress upon us the 
belief, that no created being, material or spiritual, 
is to be placed upon a level with Christ. In this 
sense they were understood by the first Socinians, 
who have delivered their unreserved opinion, that 
Christ, after his ascension, was raised to a glorified 
state, and that all the inhabitants of earth, together 
with the spirits in heaven, were in the proper and 
literal sense made subject to his power. The 
modem Unitarians have totally departed from this 
plain and literal interpretation. The passages 
quoted above are explained by them to mean, that 
Christ is advanced in dignity above all the rulers 
and teachers of the Church, whether Jewish or 
Christian ; and that all mankind shall in time be 
taught to bow to the religion of the true God. The 
heavenly places, to which Christ is exalted, are said 
to mean the Gospel dispensation : the beings in 
heaven and earth, and under tfie earth, who are to 
bow tlie knee to Jesus, are e.\plained to be all man- 
kind, of every condition and degree : his exaltation 
far above all principalities and power, ajid might and 
dominion, is a superiority of rank above all former 
propliets, priests, and teachers : and in order to 
make this figurative sense suit the words of St. 
Peter, who actually speaks of antjels, autliorities, 
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and powers, being made subject unto him, tlie 
passage is translated messengers, and authorities, and 
powers, having been made subject unto him. If 
this be interpretation of Scripture, if St. Paul were 
80 indifferent a master of language, as to use 
expressions in almost every page which are not | 
only apt, but certain to mislead the plain and [ 
simple reader, our case is indeed Jiopeless, and 
every doctrine which we draw from the Scriptures 
must be delusive and uncertain. But we may say 
more. If this figurative interpretation be the true 
one, the whole Church, from the apostolic age to 
our own, has been in total error concerning the 
exaltation of Christ. Not only did the ancient ] 
fathers of the Church agree in understanding 
St. Paul's expressions literally, but I have observed 
above, that Socinus and his followers did the 
game : and we may almost say, that it was not tiU 
our own days that a new and figurative interpreta- 
tion has been put upon these expressions : which 
fact is, perhaps, sufficient of itself to discredit the 
whole scheme, and to supersede the necessity of 
examining these passages any farther. 

But though I have said that the first Socinians 
acknowledged the belief, that Christ, subsequent 
to his ascension, existed in a glorified state, they 
coupled this belief with a complete denial of his 
pre-existence. They held, that after his ascension, 
he was exalted by God to a state of glory, which 
he then entered upon for the first time. N( 
mentator would pretend to deny, that th 
Testament is full of expressions which 
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speak of this exaltation of Christ as a consequence 
of his deatli and resurrection ; that he submitted 
to suffer death for mankind, and that therefore 
God rewarded him by raising him to a state of 
glory. I sliall endeavour to shew, presently, that 
the exaltation of Christ was a necessary conse- 
quence of his sufferings and death; and to explain 
why his universal dominion is represented as 
beginning tken: but since the Socinian doctrine is 
built upon the passages quoted above, we will first 
consider some other passages, which assert, without 
any ambiguity of speech, that Christ only returned 
after his ascension to the same state of glory which 
he had before enjoyed. 

Tlie first passage which I shall notice is that in 
the Gospel of St. John, where our Saviour says, 
Arid now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own 
self, with the fjlory which J Jmd with thee before the 
world was^. The words were spoken on the day 
which preceded the crucifixion of Jesus, and there 
can be no doubt that he was then contemplating 
the state of glory to which he was shortly to be 
exalted : of which state he says, in words which 
cannot be mistaken, that he had enjoyed this glory 
with his Father before the world was. It was 
reserved for Socinus and his contemporaries to 
devise a figurative interpretation which should 
elude the force of this plain text ; and, accordingly, 
they explain the above passage to mean, that 
Christ prayed to be admitted to that state of glory 
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which had been designed for him in the counsels 
of God before the foundation of the world. 

Nor is this the only passage for which they have 
invented a new and unwarranted interpretation of 
their own. Our Saviour has told us in two places, 
that his ascension into heaven was not an entrance 
there for the first time, but a returning to the same 
place where he had been before. He said to his 
disciples, Whnt and if ye shall see the Son of man 
ascend up wliere lie was before ' ? and still plainer to 
Nicodeinus, JVo Toan hath ascetided up to heacen, but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son ofvian 
which is in heaven '. If the time would allow, we 
might consider the very remarkable expression in 
the latter passage, where the Son of man is said to 
be then in heaven, though it was Jesns himself 
wlio was then speaking upon earth : in the same 
manner that we read in this Gospel, No vtan hath 
seen God at any time ; the mily-hcgotten Son, which is 
in the hosom of tlie Father, he hath declared libn *. 
But without noticing these remarkable expressions 
more at length, we have here the positive declara- 
tion of our Saviour, that he had been before in the 
same heaven, to which he was shortly to ascend. 
His words were understood in this literal sense by 
the Jews who heard him : for it was upon his say- 
ing, The bread of God is he which coweth down from 
heaven, and yiveth life unto the worUl; I am the bread 
of life* ; and still more plainly, / came down from 
heaven, not to do vdrte own will, but the will of him 
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that sent thc ' ; it was after these words, that the 
Jews murmured at him, because he said, I am t/te 
bread which came down from heaven * : and it was in 
consequence of this murmuring that he said, Doth 
this offend you? WJiat and if ye shall see the Sonof 
man asceiid up where fie was before '? I have thus 
shewn, that his words were understood literally by 
the Jews, because some of the Socinian interpreters 
have endeavoured to explain them away by a 
figurative interpretation. Others, indeed, among 
them, not venturing to abandon the literal meaning 
of the words, allow tliat Christ certainly speaks of 
having been before in heaven, and having descended 
from thence : from whence they infer, that at some 
time or other before the commencement of his 
public ministry, he had been taken up into heaven, 
to receive instructions from God. I need not say, 
that no other passage of the New Testament is 
adduced to support this wild and most unwarrant- 
able interpretation. Other writere of the same 
party have had recourse altogether to a metaphor- 
ical explanation : they say, that to ascend up to 
heaven means, to search into the truths of God ; 
and to descend from heaven is, to deliver these 
truths to the world. If our Saviour had said, iVb 
man katk come down from heaven, but he tfiat hath 
ascended up to heaven, we might extract an intelli- 
gible meaning by applying this figurative interpre- 
tation ; but as the words stand i-ow, they must be 
explained to mean, that no man hath searched into 
the truths of God, but he that hath delivered these 
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truths to the world : a proposition which is by no 
means necessarily true : and we may say of these 
two methods of interpretation, that the one requires 
us to believe a fact, by far the most extraordinary 
in the life of Jesus, of which not a trace is to be 
found in the Gospels ; the other destroys the plain 
and obvious meaning of words, and after all does 
not produce an intelligible sense. 

Leaving, therefore, these unsuccessful attempts 
to evade the evidence of Scripture, we may con- 
clude on the authority of our Saviour himself, that 
he had been in heaven before he came down from 
thence, and that he had enjoyed a state of glory 
with God before the world was. If it be true in 
all interpretation, that expressions, the meaning of 
which is uncertain or indefinite, are to be decided 
by parallel expressions, which are definite and cer- 
tain, then we must conclude, that in all those places 
where Christ is said to have been glorified after his 
ascension, the glory was not conferred upon him for 
the first lime, but he was only resuming what he 
had had before. If we had only read of his being 
thus exalted after his ascension, we might be in 
doubt as to the question of his pre-existent state i 
but when we find our Saviour himself saying, that | 
he had had this glory with God before the world was, 
and that when he ascended up to heaven he was 
going where he had been before, we are no longer 
at liberty to doubt the meaning of the other expres- 
sions ; but we must interpret them so as to agree J 
with those which are plain and unequivocal, 
I will now proceed to consider more partt' 
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what was the nature of that power which Christ 
received after his ascension ; and why the apostles 
appear to speak of his not having received it till 
that time. The words which our Saviour addressed 
to his disciples not long before his ascension are, 
perhaps, the most- full and expressive concerning 
this power. He tlieh said, All power is given unto 
mc in heaven and in. earth ' : and the doctrine of the 
apostles upon this point may be illustrated by their 
fi-equent allusion to the eighth psalm, where it is 
said, r/iow hast put all things under his feet. These 
words are applied by St. Paul to the universal 
dominion of Christ in more than one place of his 
Epistles : and iii that to the Hebrews we have this 
remarkable commentary upon the words of the 
Psalmist ; In that he put all in subjection under him, 
/te left nothing that is not put under him '. We have 
thus the declaration of our Saviour and his apo- 
stles, that all in heaven and earth was committed 
to Christ ; and so the first Socinians professed 
unequivocally to believe ; but they add, that this 
power was not given to him till after he was glorified. 
i. e. till after his ascension. In support of this 
opinion, they bring tlie words of St. .lohn, who, 
after mentioning a prediction made by Jesus, adds, 
This spake he of the Sjnrit, which they that beliere 
on him should receive : for tlie Holg Ghost was not 
yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified '. 
The Socinian interpreters infer from these words, 
that Jesus had not then given the Holv Ghost, 
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liecause he had not power to do 8o I)efort! he was 
fjlorified. But St. John says nothing of Jesus 
giuing the Holy Ghost : he only observes, that the 
Holy Ghost was not yet : and even if we grant 
that Jesus had no power to give it till after his 
ascension, that would be no reason why God might 
not have sent the Holy Ghost at any time before. 
This, therefore, cannot be the meaning of St- John's 
words : and, if I have taken a right view in my 
last discourse, of the progress of belief in the minds 
of the apostles, the remark of the evangelist was 
perfectly natural, and accords exactly with what 
we should expect. As long as Jesus continued on 
earth, he instructed the apostles in those points 
which they were then able to comprehend : and 
he promised to enlighten them still farther by 
sending the Holy Ghost after he had left them. 
St. John, therefore, merely observes, that the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because Jesus was 
not yet glorified : i. e. Jesus was not yet ascended 
into heaven, and therefore the time was not come 
for his place to be supplied by the Holy Ghost. 

Since this passage fails to support the Socinian 
conclusion, tliat all power was not given to Jesus 
till after his ascension, we will proceed to consider 
other passages, which appear to establish tlie con- 
trary doctrine- It is true that the words quoted 
above. All power is yicen unto me in heaven and in 
earth ', were spoken by our Saviour after his resur- 
rection, and not long before his ascension : but at 
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an earlier period of his ministry we find him say- 
ing, with equal plainness, All things are delivered 
unto vie of my Father ' ; and the Father loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his hand '. The 
Socinian interpreters would wish to understand 
these passages of the full communication of divine 
truths, which had been made to Jesus : or they 
would understand him to speak prospectively of 
that universal power, which they believe him to 
have received after his ascension. These forced 
and figurative explanations will hardly satisfy any 
person, who remembers that our Saviour said upon 
another occasion, All things that the Father hath 
are mine *, an expression which cannot be restricted 
to a mere communication of divine truths ; and 
when he says, All things that the Father hath are 
mine, it is most unaccountable to understand him 
to mean, that all things will be mine hereafter. 
From all these expressions, taken together, it 
appears, that our Saviour spoke as fully and plainly 
of all power being given to him before his death, as 
after his ascension ; and we will now proceed to 
consider the nature of this power. 

Christ is spoken of in several places as the head 
of the Church : and the Church, in the language 
of the New Testament, means the whole body of 
believers of every country and everj' age. In this 
sense I conceive it to be said, that all power in 
heaven and earth was given to Christ : and St. Paul 
appears to assert this in plain terms, when he says, 
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that God hath put all things under hit fret, and 
given him to be fiead oner all things to the Church ' : 
and iu another place, He is the head of the body, 
the Church ; who is the beginning, the first-bom 
from the dead, that in all things fie might fuwe the 
pre-eminence*. In the same manner, the Church, 
or whole body of believers, is sometimes called a 
kingdom, and Christ is spoken of as the King. 
Thus St. Paul says, that at the end of the world 
Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to God * ; and 
God is said to have delivered its from the power of 
darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of 
his Son *. Thus, whether the believers in Christ 
are spoken of as a Church, or as a kingdom, Christ 
is the supreme and sovereign head : and it is not 
difficult to understand, why he is represented as 
receiving this dominion after he was glori6ed. 
The Church, or body of believers, could have no 
existence at all till Christ had reconciled mankind 
to God, and established a new covenant with them 
by his death. As St. Paul says, lie purchased tlie 
Church by his own blood " .- and as the body and 
the head are relative terms, Christ could not be 
spoken of as head of the Church, or as having 
all power over those whom he had redeemed, till 
the price of the redemption was actually paid. In 
the same manner that we speak of Christ having 
received all power after he was glorified, we may 
say of God himself, that he did not reign over a 
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reconciled world till after the death of Christ. 
To speak of God at all as a King, is a metaphor- 
ical expression ; and where human ideas are applied 
to the divine economy, the analogy must necessa- 
rily be imperfect. But if we look to the state of 
the world before the coming of Christ, and to the 
relation which then existed between God and man, 
the analogy of an earthly kingdom can hardly be 
applied : or, at least we must conceive the idea of 
a king so absolutely supreme, and of subjects so 
wholly powerless, that the former is bound by no 
laws, and the latter have no rights or privileges to 
plead. If we except the small community of the 
Jews, the whole world stood in this relation to God 
before the coming of Christ : but after his death 
the whole state of things was altered : God him- 
self, as a king, proposed a covenant to his subjects, 
aud henceforth they became a privileged people. 

To these two conditions of mankind we may not 
unfitly apply the words of the Psalmist, Then shall 
he speak unto tliem in his wrath, and vex them in his 
sore displeasure : yet have I set my King upon my holy 
hill of Sion '. The King, whom he appointed, was 
his only-begotten Son ; and if we find expressions 
which speak of Christ not receiving his kingly 
power till after his ascension, we have precisely 
similar expressions concerning God himself. Thus 
St. Paul says, that God in the dispensation of the 
fidness of times gatliered together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and which are in 
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earth ' : and in the Revelations, where there is a 
manifest allusion to the universal conversion of 
mankind to the Gospel, it is said to have been 
proclaimed in heaven, The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever*: and 
again, Wc give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, 
because thou liast taken to thee thy great power, and 
/last reigned*: and again, Now is come salvation, 
and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ*. In all these places the 
names of the Father and the Son are joined toge- 
ther, and each is equally said to have begun to 
reign. Nor could the sacred writers have spoken 
otherwise. God himself, as I said l>efore, did not 
reign over a reconciled world till after the death 
of Christ : and since it pleased him to commit the 
government of this kingdom to his Son, we natu- 
rally find many expressions of the government of 
Christ beginning after his death : but because he 
then said, All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth ', we can no more argue that he had no 
power before, than we can say that God was not a 
king before, because St. John says. We give t/iee 
thanks, O Lord God Almighty, because thou hast 
taken to thee thy great power and hast reigned. 

As far as these expressions are concerned, I con- 
tend that the question of the pre-existence (rf 
Christ, and of the power which he possessed, is 
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perfectly untouched. We might speculate, if we 
pleased, upon the reasons which induced the 
Father to commit this kingdom to his Son ; and 
the enquiry would be as fruitless as it would 
be presumptuous : but even with our limited views 
we can see a fitness, and, indeed, a gracious- 
ness of purpose, in its being decreed that he 
who redeemed, and I may say, who created this 
kingdom, shoiild himself administer its afikirs. 
This view of the subject will make it perfectly 
intelligible, why our Saviour should say before 
his death, All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father ' ; and the Father loveth the Son, 
and hath given all tkinys into his hand '. The 
Church was not purchased, the covenant between 
the King and his people was not sealed, till Christ 
died and rose again : but we may conceive it to 
have been settled in the counsels of God, that 
from the moment of Christ taking upon him our 
human nature— from the moment of his first begin- 
ning to perform the work of our redemption, all 
things were given into his hand : he had power to 
do every thing which would conduce to the great 
end that brought him upon earth. After that he 
had reconciled mankind to God by his death, from 
henceforth, as St. Paul says again and again, he is 
head of the Church, and all things are. put under 
his feet. We may even trace the divine economy 
still farther, and when the end of all things is 
come, we still find the same uniform and merciful 
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decree, that our Redeemer and our King ia likewise 
to be our Judge. 

But we have also passages, which declare to us 
the office of Christ between his ascensiou and the 
final judgment. In the first place, he is repre- 
sented as interceding for us with his Father : thus 
in tlie Epistle to the Romans we read, that He is 
at the right fiand of God, who also viaketh interces- 
sion for vs^ : and in that to the Hebrews, Christ is 
entered into heaven, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us ' : and still more plainly, He is able 
also to save them to the uttermost that come u7ito God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercessioji for 
them '. In the next place we may observe, that he 
is to present our prayers to his Father, and that 
he is himself the object of divine adoration, It is 
needless to quote those passages which direct us to 
offer our prayers in the name of Christ : but we 
al'e also expressly commanded to worship him. I 
have already observed, that this was denied by So- 
cinus, who saw, no doubt, that if Christ in bis own 
person receives the prayers which are offered upon 
earth, he must possess the attribute of ubiquity, 
which is ascribed to God alone. But what say the 
Scriptures ? In the first place we learu, that 
Christ does not merely present our prayers to the 
Father ; he did not merely say. Whatsoever t/e shall 
ash the Father in my name, lie will give it to you *, 
but he also said, as if the two expressions were 
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eriuivaleiit, Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
mill I do'. Again, we arc told, that All men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour t/ie 
Father ' ; an expression which certainly entitles 
Christ to the same divine worship which is paid to 
God. St. Stephen prayed to Jesus, when he aaid, 
Lord Jesus receive my spirit ^ ; and the apostles 
appear to have prayed to him before the election 
of Mattliias. St. Paul, also, when he besought 
the Lord thrice, that the messenger of Satan 
might depart from him, shews by the words which 
follow, that the Lord, to whom he prayed, was 
Christ *. But the opinion of the apostles upon 
this subject camtot be questioned, when we find in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews^, those words of the 
Psalmist applied to Jesus, Let all the angels of 
God worship him : and in the Revelations the 
Father and the Son are united as receiving worship 
from the whole heavenly host, who said, Blessing 
and honour, and glory and power, be unto him tluit 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever *. If Christ be thus the object of adora- 
tion to the heavenly host, much more are we, the 
children of men, Iround to worship liim who 
redeemed us, who is now interceding for us, and 
who will hereafter be our Judge. 

It is needless to quote the numerous passages 
which prove what our Saviour tells us in plain 
terms, that The Father jmlgeth no man, but hath 
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committed all judgment unto the Son ' ; and St. 
Paul says, with equal plainness, that at the last 
day God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ *. Again, I repeat, that it ia presumptuous 
to enquire into the reason why God should commit 
all judgment to his Son : but we can see the Iiar- 
mony and consistency of the scheme, by which 
the Son of God, from the beginning to the end, 
was entrusted with the government of the kingdom 
which he redeemed : and though the subject is 
higldy mysterious and above our reach, we may 
form a faint conception of St. Paul's meaning, 
when he said, Then cometh the end, when fie skaU 
have delivered vp the hinydom to God, even the Fa- 
ther : and when all things shall be subdued unto kim, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him, 
that put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all*. The government of the Church ia com- 
mitted to Christ from the time of his incarnation to 
the final judgment : and we have no more right to 
say, that the power of Christ is limited and will 
have an end, because he will then deliver up the 
kingdom to his Father, than we have to say, that 
the Father has no power over the Cliurcb now, 
because he has delivered the government of it to 
his Son. his still called the Church of God, and 
the kingdom of God, though all power over it is 
committed to the Sou : we read, that the Son, 
though he is invested with supreme authority, 
even now intercedes for us with his Path 
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tlie prayers, which we offer to the Father, are pre- 
seuted by Christ. We read, also, of God being 
the Judge of alP, though he is said to. have com- 
mitted all judgment to his Son : all which shews, 
that the Father and the Son are united in the 
government of that kingdom, which began at the 
death of Christ. 

So also, though Christ is finally to deliver up the 
kingdom to his Father, we have expressions, which 
speak of his kingdom continuing for ever, and of 
his reigning for ever with his Father. Thus it was 
predicted of him before his birth, that of his king- 
dom there shall be no end': it is to the Son, that 
those words of the Psalmist are applied. Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever '. St. Peter 
speaks of the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ * : and it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the Father and the Son from any part of that 
magnificent description. The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our J^ord, and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever *. 
With these passages before us, shall we say, that 
the dominion of the Son is a mere delegated 
authority, which he once did not possess, and 
which, at length, he will cease to hold? Shall 
we say of him, who shared his Father's glory 
before the world was, that his state of glory began 
when he ascended into heaven 2 St. Paul could 
not have said of the Jews, that thei/ crucified the 
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Lord of Glory ', if Christ were then a mere man, 
who was received into glory afterwards : nor would 
St. John, if he had contemplated an end of his 
dominion, have addressed him as King of kings, 
and Lord of lords '. It is plain to any reader of 
the Scriptures, that though the kingdom of God is 
often used for the body of believers upon earth, 
the duration of which kingdom is bounded by the 
death of Christ and tlie final judgment, yet the 
same expression of kingdom of God is also used 
for the condition of the blessed in heaven, which 
condition is to last for ever. The kingdom of 
God, in the first of these two senses, is administered 
by Christ : and it is of this kingdom that St. Paul 
speaks, when he says. Then cometh the end, when 
he shall kace delivered up the kingdom to God, o?e» 
the Father ' ; but the end of this kingdom is only 
the beginning of the other, which is to last for 
ever : and in this eternal kingdom the Son is 
every where spoken of as reigning together with 
his Father. 

I have thus endeavoured to collect those pas- 
sages of Scripture which speak of the character 
and office of Christ subsequent to his ascension. It 
was allowed by the Sociniau interpreters, that since 
that time he has existed in a glorified state, the 
whole government of the Church being committed 
to his care ; and it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
conceive of a mere man, that God had exalted him 
to such a state of glory ; but when we find him say- 
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^B ing before his death, that even then he possessed 

^M the same power, we know that it could not have 

^M been given him as a consequence of his ascension ; 

^M and farther, when we find him saying, that he pos- 

^m sessed this glory with his Father before the world 

^m was, the question of his pre-existence is placed 

^M beyond dispute. It has also been seen, that the 

^T apostles speak of his having ascended to heaven in 

the highest sense of the expression ; and that he is 

there placed at the right hand of God, in a manner 

which has never been applied to any of the angels. 

He hears our prayers, and presents them to his 

Father, which it is impossible to conceive him to do 

without ascribing to him ubiquity of presence. At 

the last day he is to judge the world, which he 

could not do without knowing the hearts of all men ; 

and this we conceive to be the attribute of God 

alone : in the Revelations, indeed, he is expressly 

represented as saying, / am he which searcheth the 

reina and Iicarts '. Lastly, it is expressly declared, 

that when this present scene of things has passed 

away, and the Church is translated from earth to 

heaven, a new reign of Christ is to commence, 

when he, a's King of kings and Lord of lords, is to 

reign with his Father for ever and ever. When we 

contemplate Jesus Christ in these several relations 

of our Redeemer, our King, our Intercessor, and 

our Judge; when we see him possesshig glory with 

his Father before the worlds ; when we see him 

after his ascension returning to this glory, which is 
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greater than that of angels ; when we are assured 
that he is every where present ; that he reads the 
hearts of all men ; that we are to worship him and 
pray to him ; that it is he who will fix our final 
doom, and that he will reign with God for ever and 
ever — if these be not the attributes of Deity, 1 
know not in what characters the great truth could 
be written, nor how we could be told more plwnly 
that the Son of God is himself very and eternal God. 
This at least is certain, that they who are to stand 
around the throne hereafter, are to worship the Son 
together with the Father ; and I see not how we can 
hope to join in that heavenly adoration, if we refuse, 
while on earth, to worship him who redeemed us, 
and who, as on this day, ascended up on high, and 
is for ever set down on Uie right hand of God. 
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If, after they have escaped the pollutions of the world through the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are 
again entangled therein and overcome, the latter end is worse 
with them than the beginning. 

If these words require explanation, it partly arises 
from an equivocal expression which is used in our 
translation. The text speaks of persons having 
escaped the pollutions of the world; and we are 
accustomed to speak in this manner of those who, 
by the grace of God, have been enabled to walk 
according to his commandments, and to resist the 
united temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. But if we examine this passage, and com- 
pare it with others, we shall perhaps see reason to 
think that in this expression St. Peter alluded to 
the ceremony of baptism, by which the body was 
literally washed* from its pollutions, and the mind 
was spiritually cleansed from the stain of sin. 

It was when Jesus Christ was first made known 
to him, that the heathen received a forgiveness of 
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all hi8 siiia ; and as a sign of that mental purifica- 
tion, his body was washed with water. We may 
recollect many passages in which this inward am! 
outward washing are spoken of together. Thus St. 
Peter, in another place, when he speaks of baptism 
saving us, says, Not the putting away thejiltk of the 
Jiesh, but t/te ansivcr of a good conscience toward 
God ' : which passage may illustrate a similar one 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the faithftil 
are addressed as fiavuig their hearts sprinkled from 
an evil cmiscience, and their bodies washed with pure 
water*. St. Paul speaks of the same figTire having 
been used to himself by Ananias, when he said, 
Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling 
on the 7iame of the Lord ". He used it himself to his 
Corinthian converts when he reminded them of their 
former sinful courses, and then adds. Hut ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God*. There can be no doubt that in this passage 
he alluded to the washing of baptism, by which they 
received a remission of their sins, and were sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost. But the passage where St. 
Paul makes the strongest use of this figure is in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, where he speaks of 
Christ having gicen himself for the Church, that fie 
might sanctify and cleanse it with tlie washing of 
water by t/te word, that he might present it to him- 
self a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
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OT any stick thing ; but that it should be holy, atid 
mt/umt blemish '. In all these passages tlie same 
metaphor is used, and the leading idea is every 
where the same, that like as the body is cleansed 
firom impurities by water, so docs baptism cleanse 
and purify the soul, by being a means of conveying 
a forgiveness of sin ; and in the same manner I 
conceive St. Peter to have alluded to baptism, when 
he reminded his converts of having escaped the pol- 
lutions of the world throvgh the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The pollutionp 
which they had escaped were all the sins which 
they had committed before they were called to the 
knowledge and belief of Christ : the stain or guilt 
of which sins was removed and washed away when 
they were reconciled to God, and received into 
covenant with Christ at baptism. 

The appeal which the apostles made to their con- 
verts, when they reminded them of this forgiveness, 
loses much of its force in the present day. Baptism, 
to the early converts, was a full and actual remission 
of their own former sins ; and however greatly and 
deeply tliey may have sinned, they were entirely 
pardoned, and entered as it were upon a new life, 
when they were baptised in the name of Christ, 
On many accounts it is important that this fact 
should be impressed upon our minds ; and perhaps 
some of the disputes which have arisen concerning 
baptism might have been avoided, if the benefits 
which it conveyed to the early converts had been 
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more constantly remembered. We now see ia^Dta 
only baptised, and we know that such was the case 
with ourselves at a time when no actual sin could 
have been committed, A promise is then given, 
that the baptised person will keep God's command- 
ments, and walk in the same all the days of his 
life ; but we know that this promise is often not 
fulfilled, and that instead of walking as a child of 
God, he begins and ends his career as a child of 
Satan, without giving any visible proof of a regene- 
rate mind. Hence it has been supposed by some, 
that to such a person the washing of water is of no 
benefit at all ; and baptism has been pronounced to 
be, what the articles of our Church expressly say 
that it is not, a mere "sign of profession, and mark 
of difference." 

A notion so derogatory to the gracious purposes 
of God would hardly have been entertained, if it 
liad been always duly rememhered, that to the first 
converts baptism was an entire and plenary remis- 
sion of all their sins. We have a very imperfect 
notion of the preaching of the apostles, if we con- 
ceive that the baptism which they administered 
only washed away the stain of original sin, and 
gave the aid of llie Holy Spirit to strengthen the 
convert against temptation. Baptism most as- 
suredly did convey both of these benefits, as it 
conveys them now to all of us ; hut the adult con- 
vert stood in need of a still farther remission, which, 
from the nature of things, the infant cannot need. 
He had committed many sins, whicli called for the 
severest vengeance of an all-righteouB judge : p 
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the guilt of these sins was effectually washed away, 
when the siimer helieved in Christ, and was bap- 
tised. If we read the Acts of the Apostles, we 
cannot doubt but that tliis was their meaning, when 
they preacJied the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins. They did not merely mean, that 
the baptised person was put into a way of obtaining 
forgiveness hereafter, St. Paul prevents us from 
thinking this, when he says, that God Jiath set forth 
Christ to be a propitiation throtigh faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past '. He is here speaking to men who, 
before they believed, had committed many sins; 
and he tells them plainly, that all these sins had 
been fot^iven. In the same manner he often ap- 
peals to his converts, and reminds them of the great 
goodness of God in having thus forgiven them. To 
the Ephesians* he says, Forfim one another, even as 
God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you ; and to the 
Colossians', more particularly, And you being dead 
in your sins, and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath 
he (fuicAened together with him, having forgiven you 
all trespasses. The same doctrine is set forth in the 
passages which I have already quoted, where the 
washing of water is used to express the remission 
of sins. And nothing can be stronger than the 
language of St. Paul to the Corinthians, where, 
after reciting a catalogue of the most atrocious 
crimes, he suddenly concludes, And such were 
some of you : but ye are washed, but ye are sancti- 
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fied, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by tfte Spirit ofyovr God '. 

I have already observed, that this passage contains 
an evident allusion to baptism : and the force of many 
of St. Paul's expressions is lost, unless we bear in 
mind that baptism conveyed an actual and entire re- 
mission of all former sins. The apostles could exhort 
their converts to obedience, not only as men who had 
the promises of God, but who had actually experi- 
enced his mercy in a free and pjatuitous pardon of 
all their sins : they could remind tbem, that there 
was once a time when they were looked upon as 
guiltless in the eight of God ; when the happiness 
of heaven was placed within their reach ; &nd that 
it rested with themselves, whether they lived as men 
who had been reconciled to God, and who had been 
called to be heirs of eternal life. Such was the 
solemn appeal which was made by tlie apostles to 
their converts, when they wanted them of the dan- 
ger of falling into sin ; and such I conceive to have 
been the intention of St. Peter, when he said iu the 
language of the text. If, after they /lave escaped the 
polhttioiis of the uwld throuyh the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again 
entangled therein and overcome, the latter end is 
worse with them than the beginning. I shall con- 
sider, presently, why their latter end is said to bo 
worse than the beginning ; but I wish first to 
observe, that this doctrine of a remission of sti 
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being conveyed by baptism, enables us to illustrate 
many expressions and passages of Scripture. 

In the first place, it throws light npon wliat we 
80 often read in the New Testament, that salvation 
cornea to na by the free gift of God. That God 
should make any covenant with man, must always 
present ideas of condescension and mercy : but the 
notion of human merit is one which has been 
entertained ; and, impossible as it may be for a 
&inner to make compensation to Grod, yet, if the 
apostles had merely preached repentance and holi- 
ness of life, their converts might and would have 
imagined that these acts performed on their parts 
were the causes of God foi^ving them. But the 
apostles preached a very different doctrine : they 
preached, that before works could be taken into 
account at all, the free pardon of God was neces- 
sary. Of this free pardon they announced them- 
selves to be the bearers ; all persons required it, for 
all had sinned in a greater or less degree : it was 
now offered to all upon condition of repentance and 
faith in Christ. The apostles held out no ascetic 
mortification as meritorious : they did not at that 
time, and for that preliminary step, exact even the 
fruits of faith ; they arrested the sinner in the midst 
of his course ; they said to him, as with a voice 
from heaven, Believe in Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved. He did believe ; he was baptised, and waa 
forgiven. This was the first step in the reconcilia- 
tion with God ; and the Scriptures again and 
again impress upon us, that this Brst step, this 
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preliminary pardon, comes from the free gift op ■ 
grace of God. 

The word x"P'^ always implies an act of gratu- 
itous kindness; and it is used in the New Testament 
to express the kindness of God in being reconciled 
to all men. TTie grace of God, as St. Paul saya, 
hath appeared to all men'; but it was more Btrik-j 
ingly, if I may so say, more palpably conspicuous,*! 
when manifested to those who were not only bomrj 
in sin, but who had offended God by their owir" 
actual transgressions. The free gift or grace of 
God altered the whole spiritual state of these men: 
it placed them in an entirely new relation towards 
God, who looked upon them at the moment of their 
baptism as guiltless in his sight. And hence we 
may proceed, in the second place, to consider ano- 
ther e.\pro8sion, which is of frequent occurrence in 
St. Paul's Epistles, and which has given rise to 
many controversies, the doctrine of justification by 
faith. 

If we bear in mind, that the first converts had 
all their sins forgiven them at baptism, and at that 
moment were clear in the sight of God, we can 
easily understand why they were said to be justi- 
fied. They were not just or righteous in them- 
selves, or with reference to their past lives : in this 
respect they were altogether unrighteous, and 
deserving of punishment : but, as St. Paul says, 
fiiey were jmtified freely by the grace of God*, lie 
promised to foi^ve them, and lo hxik upon them 
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as innocent, if they would believe in Christ : 
they did believe ; they were baptised, and were 
accounted righteous in the sight of God. Nor 
could tliis justification come by any other means 
than by faith. We will consider the case of the 
very first persons converted to Christianity, of 
those three tliousand souls who were baptised at 
the preaching of St. Peter on the day of Pentecost. 
It may be conceded, perhaps, that this most extra- 
ordinary occurrence is recorded in very concise 
terms ; the discourse of St. Peter may be delivered 
to us in a very abridged form : but still the trans- 
action did not occupy more than part uf one whole 
day. We are expressly told, that the same day 
there were added vnto them about three thousand 
souls '. Now that these men could have performed 
any works, by which they were justified, is per- 
fectly out of the question. Their first impression, 
indeed, was to ask the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do ' ? And St. Peter said to them. 
Repent, and be baptised every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, andye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. This is all that 
they were then required to do : and the sacred 
narrative immediately adds, TJien they, that gladly 
received his word, were baptised. It is easy to see, 
that in this case repentance and faith were the only 
' conditions required previous to baptism ; and with 
the justification of these men, works could not pos- 
sibly have any thing to do. It was because their 
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works were evil, that they required justiBcation : 
they believed iu Christ ; and therefore it was, that 
God, of his own free will, consented to pardon their 
offences. The case was the same with all persons 
who were converted and baptised by the apostles : 
nor would justiBcation by faith have excited so 
many discussions, if it had been remembered, that 
justification is often used by St. Paul to express 
the first admission into the Gospel covenant. It 
was then, at the time of baptism, that the heathen 
had all his past sins forgiven, and was allowed, 
through the merits of Christ, to be accounted 
righteous in the sight of God. At that moment 
nothing interposed between salvation and his soul : 
no stain of guilt, inherited or acquired, remained 
upon him : every thing was washed away, every 
thing was forgiven : and from the very nature of 
the case, works could have nothing to do with this 
justification. But to proceed from hence to ai^e, 
that faith alone is necessary for our final salvation, 
bespeaks a strange ignorance of the (piestion, or at 
least a singular carelessness of language. 

Justification and salvation, though often con- 
founded, and sometimes used as equivalent by 
St. Paul himself, are yet in their nature and their 
operation perfectly distinct. St. Paul sometimes 
uses them indiscriminately, because the baptised 
person, at the moment of his justification, and of 
his admission into covenant with Christ, was placed 
in a salvable state : if he died before he forfeited 
his inheritance by committing actual sin, his sal- 
vation was no longer contingent, but certain 
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therefore, we find St. Paul reminding his converts, 
that they were not only justified, but saved, at 
baptism ; Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, 
bjf the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost \ The allusion to baptism in this 
pas3age is evident ; and St. Paul speaks of the bap- 
tised person being saved, because he was then 
placed in a salvable state. But iu many other 
passages of his Epistles, lie makes a manifest 
distinction between justificatiou and salvation. 
Thus he always speaks of justification as a thing 
past ; but he tells the Philippians to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling ' ; by which 
he shews that salvation, though within their reach, 
was something future and contingent. But he 
marks the difference most strongly in the fifth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, which he 
begins with saying, Therefore being justified, or 
rather, having been justified, by faith, SucaiioBivTE^ in 
jTiWtwc, we liaoe peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Clirist. He speaks of this justification and 
reconciliation witli God as something already 
passed ; after which he goes on to say, Much more 
then being now justified, or having been justified, by 
his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him: 
for if when we were enemieJi, we were recancikd to God 
by t)ie death of his Son, much more being reconciled, or 
havmg been reconciled, we shall be saved by his life *, 
These passages shew very clearly the difference 
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between justification and Balvation. The former 
was given by the free grace oF God. when the 
sinner first believed in Christ and was baptised ; 
bnt he was only taught to hope for salvation, if he 
obeyed the conditions of that covenant which he 
entered into at baptism. 

We will now take another expression. St. Paul 
says, If any man be in Christ, fie is a new creature '. 
These were thrilling words to one who had known, 
by his own experience, the terrors of a guilty con- 
science, but who had had that conscience appeased 
by a voice saying to him, as if from heaven, 5e/iet'c in 
the Lord Jesus Christ andthmiskalt be saved*. Hav- 
ing had all his sins forgiven him at baptism, he could 
feel that he was indeed a new creature ; that he was 
then bom, as it were, to a new life; and he would well 
tmderstand, that the justification which had saved 
him was not his own work, but the gift of God. 
To speak of such a man as a iiew creature is, in 
fact, only expressing figuratively what the other 
terms, which we have considered, express literally. 
When the heathen believed in Christ and was bap- 
tised, he had all his sins forgiven, and was recon- 
ciled witli God : all the actions of his past life were 
blotted out, and God promised to remember tlieni 
no more. So far as respected tlie account, which 
he was to render to God, he entered upon an 
entirely new life ; in the strong language of Scrip- 
ture, he was bom again. Nor if we consider the 
effect of this forgiveness on the converted heathen. 
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is the expression at all too strong. By the very 
law of his hirth, he was subject to the wrath of 
God : by his own sins he had made himself de- 
serving of punishment ; and having no means of 
removing the guilt, which he had inherited or 
acquired, he is said, in the figurative language of 
Scripture, to have been dead ill trespasses and sins '. 
The wliole world was in this helpless and hopeless 
state before the coming of Christ : but the same 
Scripture, which supposed all men to be figura- 
tively dead, supposes tbem also, by a continuation 
of the same figure, to have been buried with Christ 
and to have risen again with him. There is no 
need that I should remind you of the places in 
which we are spoken of as being buried with Christ 
in baptism ' ; but the doctrine contained under this 
figure is of the deepest interest, and is expressed 
in one short sentence, by St, Paul, He that is dead, 
is freed from sin *. These few words lead us to 
the same conclusion which has already been ad- 
vanced, that the heathen, when he believed in 
Christ and was baptised, had all his sins forgiven : 
having figuratively died ui consequence of his sins, 
, he figuratively rose again, when the death of 
. Christ was accepted by God ; but he rose to new- 
ness of life, with the stain of all his former sins 
washed away. 

With equal, or even greater boldness of meta- 
phor, St. Paul speaks of tlie Christian, before and 
after his baptism, as two different persons. With 

' Ibid. Ter, 7- 
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reference to the fonner state, he speaks of him as 
Me old man ; with reference to the latter, as the 
new vian. Thns he tells his converts, that the old 
jtian is crvafied with Christ ' .- he reminds them, 
that they have put off the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts ; and that they have put 
on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after 
the mage of him tliat created him '. or, as it is in 
another place, which after God is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness *. 

We have now considered most of the expressions 
which describe tlie spiritual change produced in a 
Christian by his admission to Christianity : and 
my object has been to shew, that all these expres- 
sions receive much light, and the reason of their 
application is made more apparent, if we look back 
to the apostolic times, and consider the state of the 
early converts. 1 have already observed, that in 
some respects the first believers differed materially 
from ourselves. They had committed many sins 
before they were baptised, and all those sins 
were washed away and foi^ven at baptism : tliev 
would, consequently, feel more strongly than our- 
selves the force of many of those expressions which 
we have now been considering. Without speaking 
of the visible or sensible effect of the Holy Ghost, 
which was then vouchsafed to many of the con- 
verts, the very form of baptism itself, when they 
went down into the water, and rose again out of 
it, would make some of St. Paul's e.xpressions, 

' Rom. vi. fj. ' Col. iii. 9. ' Eph. iv. 24. 
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such as that of beiiig buried with Christ in baptism, 
and i-ising together iinth him, much more intelligible 
to persons of those days. We, on the otlier hand, 
have no recollection of baptism at all : we can call 
to mind no altered feelings before and after the 
ceremony ; and though, when we commit sin, we 
may reproach ourselves for doing that, which we had 
promised not to do, yet the argument of the text, 
if directed to us, loses much of its force. God for- 
bid it should be said, that all these expressions 
may not be applied to ourselves. Jesus Christ is 
tfte same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ' : it is his 
blood alone, which cleanseth from all sin, whether 
it be sin actually committed, or the guilt of sin 
transmitted from our first parents. If Christ had 
not died, the hardened sinner and the new-bom 
infant would be alike incapable of removing the 
curse which God had pronounced, or of meriting 
heaven by any actions of their own. Both are jus- 
tified by tlie free grace of God when they are first 
admitted into covenant : both must become new 
creatures, and be horn again, before tliey can work 
out that salvation which the death of Christ has 
opened unto all men. But though this be strictly 
true, still 1 conceive it to be of no small importance 
in reading the New Testament that we should 
remember, that the case of those persons whom 
the ajiostles addressed, differed very materially (irom 
our own : and many passages in the Epistles will 
be hard to be understood, or may be mistaken, if 
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we do not bear in mtnd that they were written to 
men who had been converted in the midst of a 
sinful life, and who had all their sins foi^ven 
when they were baptised. 

This one fact gave the apostles an argument in 
warning and expostulating with their converts, 
which can hardly be used in the present day. 
The ministers of the Gospel may remind their 
hearers of the promises which were made for them, 
■diid Anoim/ig the terror of the Lord, tfiei/ may persuade 
vten ' ,- but they cannot use the arguments of the 
apostles in spealting of the sins which had already 
been forgiven, and in pointing out the danger of 
retuniing to those sinful courses which had once 
been forsaken. Such I conceive to have been 
the argument of St. Peter, when he said in the 
text, If after they have esaiped the pollutions of the 
world throttgh the hnowledye of the Lord and 
Saviour Jems Christ, they are again entangled 
therein and overcome, the latter end is worse with 
them than the beglnniiuj. 1 have already said, that 
tlie words, After they have escaped the pollutions of 
tfic world, allude to the washing of baptism, bv 
which they were cleansed from the pollutions of 
sin : and tliis interpretation is confirmed, if wc 
consider the expressions of St. Peter at the begin- 
ning of this second Epistle. He there speaks, as 
in the text, of his converts having escaped the cor- 
ruption that is in the world through lust ' ; lie then 
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exhorts them to glee all diligence to add to their faith 
virtue, kiioirledge, temperance, patience, godliness, 
brotherly Mndncss, and charity. He then conti- 
nues, If those things be in you and abound, they 
make you that ye shall be neither barren nor unfruit- 
ful in the huiirledge of our Lord Jcsiut Christ : but 
he that lacketk these things is blind, and cannot see 
afar off, and hath forgotten thnt he was purged from 
his old sins. These last words remarkably illus- 
trate what has been said above of the heathen 
having all their sins remitted at baptism. It was 
then that, in the language of St. Peter, they were 
purged, or cleansed from their old sins : and the 
apostle, I conceive, intended to say the same 
tiling, when he spoke of their having escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saciour Jestis Christ. At the beginning 
of the Epistle he is clearly reminding them of 
what great things God liad done for them at bap- 
tism, and he exhorts them to give diligence to 
make their calling and election sure. In the text 
he tells them, that if they fail to do this, if tliey 
are again entangled in their sins and overcome, thmr 
latter end is worse tJian the beginning. 

Different reasons might be assigned, why the 
apostle should represent the latter end of these 
men as worse than the beginning ; but one obvious 
reason may have been, because they had already 
received tlie only free pardon which God had 
vouchsafed to give, and notwithstanding that par- 
don, they had again exposed themselves to the 
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wrath of God. Tliis is precisely the argument in 
the Dpistle to the Hebrews ', where it is said, If we 
sin wilfully after tliat um have received Ike knowledge 
of the truth, t/iere remaincth no more sacrifice for 
sins. The apostle did not mean that the sacrifice of 
Ciirisfs death was of no avail to those who sinned 
after baptism, but tliat the ministers of Christ had 
no power to apply the benefit of it by baptism more 
than ouce: to them was committed the ministry of 
reconciliation ; but after that the sinner was once 
reconciled, they had no power to admit him into 
the covenant a second time. The apostle goes on 
to enhance the guilt of the sinner, when, after men- 
tioning the penalties of the Mosaic law, he says, 
Of hoio much sorer punishmeitty suppose ye, shall he 
be thouijht worthy, who hath trodden vndcr foot the 
Sou of God, and hath counted the blood of the cove- 
nant, whereutith he was sanctified, an unltoly thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ' ? In 
these words there is an evident allusion to the 
sacrament of baptism, when the convert was sancti- 
fied by entering into covenant with Christ, and 
when he first received the Spirit of Grace, which 
absolved him from his former sins. The apostle 
describes the man who had sinned after this sancti- 
fication as amenable to the sorest punishment ; 
and the passage now quoted will perhaps enable us 
to throw some light upon another in the same 
Epistle, which, since it has often received different 
interpretations, and has been used to support erro- 

' Hch. X. 2(1. » Ibid. vcr. 2ft. 
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neous opinions, I will quote at length, and make 
sucli comments as the different members of the 
passage seem to require. 

The sixth chapter begins thus : Therefore, leav- 
ing the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let »« 
ffO on unto perfection. By the principles of tlte doc- 
trine of Christ, I would understand the principles 
or first elements of tlie Christian religion. The 
apostle tells ua what he meant by these principles, 
when, after saying, let us go on to perfection, he 
adds, 7M)i laying again tfie foundation of repentance 
from dead works, and of faith toward God, of the 
doctrine of baptisrtis, and of laying on of hattds. and 
of resurrection of tlie dead, and eternal judgment. 
These, then, were the first principles or rudimenta 
of the Gospel ; and they were evidently those points 
of doctrine which were taught previous to baptism. 
After finishing his list of these principles, the apostle 
adds, And this will we do, if God permit : which 
words I would connect not with those which go 
immediately before, but with the previous sentence, 
so that the apostle will express himself thus : 
Therefore, leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let vs go on unto perfection : and this mil 
ice do, if God permit ; or, in other words, Not re- 
quiring to learn over again what we were taught at 
baptism, let us go on to practise what we then pro- 
fessed : and this will we do, if God permit; he then 
adds, for it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
have tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
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of the world to come, if tkvy shall fall away, to 
renew them again unto repentance, seeing they crucifif 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him. to 
an open shame. These are the words which 1 wish 
principally to consider, since they are generally 
looked upon as difficuh, and not untrequently have 
hccu misunderstood. 

The Novatiana, in the third century, made much 
UBC of them to support their harsh and severe doc- 
trine, that if any Christians denied their faith in the 
time of persecution, they could not again be admit- 
ted into the Church ; and they have also been 
insisted on by those who maintained the doctrine 
condemned in our sixteenth article, that every sin 
committed after baptism is unpardonable, and that 
repentance is to be denied to such as fall into sin 
after baptism. Such uncharitable doctrines find no 
warrant in the words now quoted, when properly 
understood ; and if ! have taken a right view of the 
effect of baptism upon the early converts, we need 
not be at any loss to understand the apostle's argu- 
ment. Having reminded his converts, as we have 
already seen, of the doctrines which they had learnt, 
and of the spiritual grace which they had received 
at baptism, he exhorts them to go on unto perfection, 
or, as he expresses it in this same chapter, to skew 
the same dUu/ence to the full assurance of hope unto 
the end: and this, he says, tmll we do, if God per- 
viit : for if after you have received remission of sins 
at baptism, and been made new creatures by the 
Holy Ghost, you return again to your former sins, 
you must remember, that there is no more power 
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given to the messengers of Christ to wash away 
your sina, and again to pronounce you clean. The 
mercies of God are great, and he empowers his 
ministers again to hold out to you forgiveness at the 
intercession of his Son ; but you can never again 
receive, while on earth, the same full and entire 
forgiveness which you once received at baptism. 
This I conceive to be the true meaning of the 
apostle's argument ; and the propriety of this inter- 
pretation will be seen, if we examine the terms of 
it in detail. 

In the first place, I would observe, that when 
we read of those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were rnade partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of 
God, and the powers of the world to come, we have 
an evident allusion in each member of this sentence 
to the sacrament of baptism. The word which we 
here translate enlightened, is used once again in this 
Epistle, where it is said, Call to remembrance the 
former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye 
endured a great fight of afflictions '. In each case I 
conceive the word enlightened or illuminated to refer 
to baptism, at which time God had graciously 
called them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light. The early Christian, writers used fmrtafio^, 
enlightening, as synonymous with baptism : the 
baptistery was called i^touaTvpiov, or the place of 
enlightening ; and the expression became so com- 
mon, that it might almost seem to have been bor- 
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rowed from this use of it in the Epistle to tlie 
Hebrews. The next phrase, and have tasted of the 
iieavenly gift, would naturally be taken to refer to 
baptism, when by the free gift of God, the sinner 
was forgiven and bom again by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost. But that no doubt should remain 
as to this interpretation, we read in the very next 
clause, and were made partakers of t}ie Holy Ghost. 
It was at baptism also that they might be said, for 
the first time, to hace tasted the good irord of God, 
and the powers of the world to come. The good 
word of God requires no comment ; and the powers 
of the world to come, though an expression some- 
what obscure, may well be taken to refer to that 
assistance from above which was given for the first 
time at baptism, and which is called in more than 
one place by St. Paul the earnest of t fie Spirit^. 1 
have perhaps said enough to shew that all these 
expressions refer to the grace of God, which was 
conferred at baptism ; and the apostle observes, 
that if any peTSOns fall away, i. e. commit sin, after 
this spiritual regeneration, it is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance. These are the words 
which have led to so much misapprehension as to 
the apostle's meaning in this passage ; and he has 
been interpreted by some as if he denied the pos- 
sibility, or at least the efficacy, of repentance 
after baptism. It might have been thought that 
this could not be his meaning, if we remember 
how St. Paul treated the incestuous Corinthian, 

' 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5. Eph. i. H. 
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when he heard of his repentance : and in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians we find this charitable rule 
delivered unto all, Brethren, if a man be overtaJten 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in tite spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted^. The apostle, tliereforo, could 
never have mcaut to say, that if a man fell away 
after baptism, it was impossible for him to repent ; 
and the difficulty in the passage before us has pro- 
bably arisen from a misunderstanding of the word 
renew. The apostle says. It is ijnpossible, if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance, 
wa\iv avaKoiv'iUiv tic fxsravoiav ; and I conceive this 
expression to refer entirely to the idea which has 
been alluded to above, that whoever repented and 
believed in Christ, became at his baptism a new 
creature. We must remember that the apostle is 
speaking of those who had once been baptised, and 
who had consequently become new creatures ; and 
to such persona he says plainly, that this act of 
grace cannot be repeated : if they fall again into sin, 
it is impossible to make them new creatures in the 
same sense in which they were renewed when they 
were buried and rose again with Christ at baptism. 
If we adopt this interpretation, there is no diffi- 
culty in the passage whatever : it is no longer at 
variance with other declarations of Scripture, wliich 
tell us that God is ever ready to hear our prayers, 
and that it is never too late to repent. Concerning 
the effect of a sincere repentance, it is altogether 
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silent ; and it is ouly intended as an appeal to those 
who, having once received forgiveness from God, 
have deprived themselves of the benefit of that par- 
don, and again exposed themselves to that wrath 
which had once been withdrawn. The appeal, 
therefore, is the same with that which I have already 
quoted from this Epistle, If we siji wiifully after that 
we have received the knowledge of the trutk^ there 
remainetk no more sacrifice for ^iis. It agrees also 
with the declaration of the text, If after they have 
escaped the poilutions of the uvrld through the know- 
ledge of the Lord and Satrimir Jpstis Christ, they are 
again entangled therein and occrcottie, the latter end 
is worse with them than the beginning. It is worse, 
because the free pardon which God offered to all 
has already been extended to them ; they have 
once had their sins forgiven ; they have once been 
justified in the sight of God ; they have once been 
bom again and made new creatures. God may 
again forgive them, and if their repentance be sin- 
cere, he will forgive them ; but there is no other out- 
ward ordinance by which they can be restored to that 
state of perfect innocence which they once enjoyed, 
and from which they have wilfully fallen. I have 
already said, that this argument applied with 
greater force to those who could remember the 
time when their own actual sins had been remitted ; 
but it applies also to us : and in one sense those 
who are liWng in sin, are in a worse state now than 
when they were bom into the world. It is tnie 
that they were hom under the wrath of God, and 
the curse pronounced u]>on their first parents ex- 
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eluded them from heaven ; but the curse and the 
wrath were removed when they were admitted into 
the Church of Christ : they then stood before God 
in a state of spotless innocence : no guilt, inherited 
or acquired, fixed its stain upon them, and nothing 
interposed between heaven and their souls. In this 
state we all once were placed. There was once a 
time, in the season of innocence and childhood, 
when no impure desires entered into our thoughts ; 
and the guilt which we inherited from Adam was 
washed away by the blood of Christ. Had we 
died then, we were certain of entering into heaven. 
But what do the Scriptures say of those who sin 
wilfully after that they have received the knowledge 
of the truth? They say, that there remains tw more 
sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which sfiall devour 
the adversaries. These, indeed, are feaiful words, 
and we may hope that they will not be applied in 
their strict severity to all who have sinned wilfully ; 
but when we remember that we once were innocent, 
that we once were reconciled with God, we may at 
least ask the question, whether such is the case at 
present? If it be not; if we feel that we have 
sinned wilftilly, we must at least be in some 
danger. God only knows to what that danger 
will lead. The texts which we have been consi- 
dering do not forbid us to hope, but they certainly 
lead us to fear ; and that man alone can have 
his fears removed, either now or at the day of 
judgment, who feels that he fixes his hope in the 
merits of his Saviour and Redeemer. 
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He that believeth, and ia bapdaed, shall be saved ; but he that 
believcth not, shall be damned. 

I NEED not observe, that it has often been asserted, 
and particularly in onr own day, that no human 
authority has a right to impose a confession of 
faith which shall bind the consciences of men ; 
still less can any human authority decide that sal- 
vation shall depend upon the acceptance or refusal 
of tliat confession. The charge intended to be 
conveyed in these words is specious : and it is often 
so expressed, that it is difficult to separate in it 
what is really true from what is demonstrably false. 
When I epeak of any doctrinal point being demon- 
strably false, 1 do not of course mean that demon- 
stration, in the mathematical sense of the term, is 
to be obtained at all in tliese matters : but if the 
truth or falsehood of any doctrine cannot he 
agreed u])on, this does not arise entirely from the 
nature of the <]uestion, but because the parties are 
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not agreed as to fundamental points. Let these 
points be once settled, let it be allowed on both 
sides that they are certain beyond dispute, and 
conclusions may be drawn which will produce 
conviction as firmly and as necessarily as logical 
or geometrical deductions. The most important 
point, therefore, in every discussion is, that botii 
parties should be agreed as to first principles ; by 
which I mean, that they agree in allowing certain 
points to be settled beyond the reach of denial or 
dispute. 

The truth of this remark is never more apparent 
than when we have to meet the objections of scep- 
ticism on matters of religion. Thus, to take a 
well-known instance, the destruction of the Ca- 
naanites, as being an unjust and cruel act, has 
often been insisted upon, to prove that the Jewish 
nation could not have been favoured by God : and 
objectors have argued so loosely and indistinctly, 
that it is sometimes diihcult to see which of the 
two insinuations they mean to maintain, that the 
history contained in the Bible is false, or that God 
is not always a Being of justice and mercy. The 
discussion, therefore, is very much narrowed, if we 
can bring our opponents to deliver tlieir opinion 
concerning the attributes of God, and also to de- 
clare how far they admit the truth of the Bible 
history. 

The importance of these data may also be illus- 
trated by an example taken from the New Testa- 
ment : for let it be conceded, that twelve unlettered 
men spoke various languages on the day of Pente- 
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cost, and let it also be acknowledged, that God 
would not work a miracle to support a false doc- 
trine, and it seems almost necessarily to follow, 
that the religion preached by the apostles, and 
which they could not have preached without those 
languages, must have been true. 

We will now apply these remarks to the case 
wliich was stated at the beginning. It has been 
said, that human authority has no right to decide, 
that salvation shall depend upon the acceptance or 
refusal of a confession of faith : and whenever 
such an assertion is made, I should wish to ask the 
maker of it, whether he is prepared to admit, that 
God has a right to make salvation depend upon 
the acceptance or refusal of certain articles of faith. 
The question would, perhaps, surprise, and to 
some there might appear no occasion for putting 
it : but I would put it with the view of coming 
immediately to the point, and of ascertaining the 
real sentiments of tliose with whom we have to 
deal : for though the remark may appear uncha- 
ritable, it is to be feared that some, who disparage 
human authority, direct a secret attack against a 
higher tribunal ; and that while they pretend to set 
at nought the fallible opinions of men, they are 
really arraigning the counsels, and denying the 
omnipotence of God. 

I am perfectly willing to allow, that scepticism 
is often grounded upon ignorance ; and that those 
whose conclusions lead to blasphemy or infidelity, 
have erred by entering without a guide into the 
labyrinths of human reason, or by viewing dii^tant 
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objects through a haze of metaphysical confusion. 
Such men are a melancholy instance of tlie weak- 
ness of that reason, which they would exalt upon 
the ruins of revelation : and when they began to 
undermine the structures which piety had raised, 
they would have trembled to think of the desola- 
tion which they were to cause, and in which they 
were themselves to be involved. But without 
attributing motives which are not avowed, and 
without pointing out conclusions which were not 
foreseen, we have, at least, a right to demand that 
the terms which are used by our opponents should 
be clearly and accurately defined. Thus when 
the power of human authority to impose articles of 
faith is denied, we have a right to ask, what is 
meant by the words human authority ? If it be 
meant that no man, or set of men, are authorised 
to embody their own abstract ideas, and to set 
them up as exclusive tests of universal salvation, 
there is, perhaps, no person bigoted or bold enough 
to deny that such an attempt would be irrational, 
unscriptural, and wicked. But if it be meant that 
no human authority has a right to pronounce what 
is truth ; and that one man can have no right to 
decide whether another is, or is not, in the way of 
salvation, then we may well pause before we admit 
the assertion ; and again, I would ask of him who 
makes it, whether he allows that God has a right 
to make salvation depend on the acceptance or 
refusal of certain opinions ? 

We may often hear it said, that every man has a 
right to serve God according to his conscience ; 
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nnd in a certain sense the words are trne. If it 
be meant that every man's own conscience must 
judge of the revealed will of God, and that no man 
should be called upon to believe what, according 
to his own judgment, is not contained in the Scrip- 
tures, then we may assent to the proposition, that 
every man has a right to serve God according to 
his conscience. But this principle is often laid 
down and supported, as if it referred to a right 
which was prior to, and independent of, the revealed 
will of God : as if every man had a right to judge 
not only of the means which God has offered for 
salvation, but of those which he ought to ofler : aa 
if, in short, revelation was a restraint upon the free 
will of man ; and as if reason alone was to decide 
our duty to God, and the works which we are to 
do to please him. In one sense, indeed, every 
man has a right to worship God according to his 
own notions : or we may go farther, and say that 
he has a right not to worship God at all ; in the same 
sense, that he has a right to do immoral acts and 
to ruin his soul. But right is here confounded 
with power : or the right of an independent moral 
agent is confonnded with the right of a being who, 
though endued with free will, is subject to an 
external and superior power. 

It is much to be wished that every person who 
advocates the rights of conscience, and objects to 
articles of faith, would examine himself, and see 
whether he has sufficiently considered the distinc- 
tion here laid down. Let him closely analyze his 
thoughts, as well as the terms which he uses, and 
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see whether his mind is thoroughly made up aa to 
man heing a dependent and responsible agent. 
Let him see whether he has not some lurking secret 
notion of an abstract fitness of things, and of a 
natural freedom of will, which God cannot con- 
trol. Let him come to a clear and disliuct 
conclusion upon these points ; let him allow, in 
the plain sense of the terms, that God has a right 
to fi.v the conditions of our salvation ; that he has 
so fixed them, and declared them to us by a 
special revelation ; that it is our duty to learn those 
conditions ; and, having learnt them, to obey 
them : — let him plainly and unequivocally assent 
to these positions, and then we may proceed to 
discuss the question of human authority in pro- 
pounding articles of faith. 

The question will then, in fact, be reduced to a 
much narrower compass. It will then be allowed 
on both sides, that human authority can only act in 
subservience to the will of God ; and tlie point to 
be considered will be, whether human authority 
has properly expounded the divine will ; whether, 
in fact, it has added to, or taken from, the letter 
of those conditions which God has revealed as 
indispensable to salvation. ln.orderto narrow the 
discussion still more, it will be conceded that one 
man has no right to force another to believe any 
thing contrary to his judgment : this would, in 
fact, be a contradiction in terms : and it would be 
more correct to say, tliat one man has no right to 
punish another for not adopting this or that parti- 
cular belief. This point, liowcver, does not enter 
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into the present discussion : and the (juestion which 
we are now to consider naturally divides itself into 
two parts ; first, whether God has expressly declared 
that certain points are necessary to be believed : 
and. secondly, whether Christian societies have 
rightly expounded these points when they have 
declared what is, and what is not, necessary for 
salvation. The first of these two divisions will be 
sufficient for our present consideration. 

Now that God has expressly declared, that our 
salvation will depend, in some measure, upon our 
belief, is plain from other passages of Scripture ; 
and particularly from the words of the text, He 
that beiieveth, ^c. These words were spoken by 
our Saviour immediately before his ascension : and 
if we compare St. Matthew and St. Mark together, 
it would appear that each of them have recorded 
different parte of the same discourse. By con- 
necting the two accounts, we shall find our Saviour 
to have said, Go yc into ail the world, and teach all 
?iations, ajid preach the Gospel to every creature, 
baptising them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of tlie Holy Ghost ; leaching them to 
observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded you : 
he that believeth, §*c- ^■. Here we have an express 
declaration, that the salvation of every individual 
will depend, in some measure at least, upon his 
belief. I say, in some measure, because this is all 
which it is necessary for us at present to maintain. 
When the secrets of all hearts are disclosed at the 
last day, many other things may be taken into 
account bv God, which will have an inffuence 
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upon our eternal sentence. Our Saviour has said 
in another place. By iky words shall thou be justi- 
fied, and by thy words shall thou be condemned ', 
He has said also, They that have done yood, shall 
rise to the resiirrectum of life, and they that have 
DONE evil, to damnation ' : and in the text we find 
him saying, He tliat believeth, ^c. ^-c. Here we 
have three express declarations that oar thoughts, 
our words, and our actions, will all have an effect 
upon our salvation or our damnation : but there is 
this important distinction to be observed, that 
belief comes first in the process : what is said of 
our being justified by our words, and of the resur- 
rection of life being for those who have done good, 
is said only to Christians, to those who have been 
reconciled witli God, and who, by faith in the 
death of Christ, have become partakers in all the 
benefits which that death has purchased. Belief, 
therefore, is the first and indispensable step. He 
that believeth, and is baptised, is in the way of 
salvation ; but he that believeth not, is in the way 
of damnation. 

Nothing can be plainer from the words of the 
text, than that belief is the test according to which 
we are, or are not, to be saved; and the question 
naturally presents itself, what is that belief which 
is here so solemnly enforced ? or, in other words, 
what is it that a Christian is called upon to believe, 
on the pain of losing his salvation ? This question, 
I conceive, will best be answered, if we simply con- 
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sider what it is ■which causes our ealvation ; for if we 
can diacover that fundamental point, and if we are 
then told that God requires faith on our part, it seems 
almost necessarily to follow, that that act and this 
faith must in some way be connected; or, to speak 
more closely, the first must be tlie object of the 
latter. Now it is plain from the New Testament, 
tliat the act which causes our salvation is the death 
of Christ, which has made atonement for our sins, 
and reconciled us with God ; and it follows, therefore, 
from what has just been said, that the faith which 
is required on our part, is faith in the atonement of 
Christ. This, I conceive, is the plain and simple 
answer to die question, What is that belief which 
the text requires as essential to our salvation? It 
is faith in tliat which causes our salvation. He that 
has this faith, and is baptised, shall be saved ; but 
he that has it not, shall be condemned. 

We are now arrived at the point where the un- 
leanied and the unstable are apt to pause ; and, 
not satisfied with hearing wliat God has decreed, 
they enquire into the wisdom or the justice of the 
decree. Thus we may hear it said, that it is not 
consistent with our notions of the Deity, that he 
should visit with eternal punishment what is after 
all only an error of judgment. It is said, that if a 
man cannot believe, the fault is not in the will : he 
wished sincerely, and without prejudice, to study 
the question ; he did study it, and came to a con- 
clusion contrary to that which Christianity holds 
out. How, then, it is asked, can Go{l punish him 
for embracing an opinion wliich was forced upon 
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him by the natural powers of his mind ? This ail- 
ment has been advanced by unbelievers io Christ- 
ianity ; and persons who have been favourably 
inclined to Revelation have sometimes asked, how 
God can punish unbelief as a positive sin ? The 
answer to this question is plain and simple : it is 
no where said in the Scriptures that God will punish 
unbelief as a positive sin ; the text, indeed, says, 
that he that beUeveth shall be saved, and he that 
believetk not shall be damned ; but if we rightly un- 
derstand these words, they by no means say that 
God will punish unbelief as a distinct and specific 
sin. 

We must consider, what was the state of the 
world at the time when these words were spoken. 
The blood of Christ had just been shed as an atone- 
ment for the sins of the world : it was placed in the 
power of all men to obtain salvation ; and Christ 
was now instructing his apostles, before his ascen- 
sion, how they were to make known these glad 
tidings to the world. God had accepted the death 
of his Son as an atonement for sin ; and he named 
only two conditions by which every sinner might 
ensure to himself the benefit of this atonement. 
These conditions were faith and repentance, or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, that tliere 
was only one condition, and this was faith. The 
sinner was to beheve the fact which the apostles 
announced, and repentance of his sins followed of 
course : he might have repented of his sins without 
believing in Christ, but he could not believe in 
Christ without repenting. It also pleased God, 
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that in token of this admission he should be bap- 
tised. Baptism was t,o be the seal of the Christian 
covenant, as circumcision was of the Mosaic ; the 
convert, as St. Paul says, after that he heheved, was 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of jiromise ' ; and that 
Spirit was gjiven at baptism. We can now under- 
stand the former part of the text. He that belteveth, 
and is baptised, shall be saved : lie would be saved 
from the Ruih of his first parent's sin, and from his 
own past transgressions : he was reconciled with 
God, and placed in that state which, if he did not 
forfeit bis privilege by his future conduct, would 
lead him certainly to salvation. 

The text goes on to say, but he that believeth not, 
shall be damned. There is no mention here of bap- 
tism, as in the corresponding clause, because the 
nature of the case rendered it unnecessary. If a 
person believed, be was admitted to baptism : if he 
did not believe, he was not baptised ; — the first 
step being wanting, the second, of course, did not 
follow ; so that though baptism was necessary, as 
well as belief, to make a man an heir of salvation, 
the absence of lieUef was alone sufficient to exclude 
him from that inheritance. 

I have said, that this doctrine does not imply that 
God will punish unbelief as a distinct and specific 
sin. The words of the text only mean, that be that 
believeth and is baptised, will be saved from that 
sentence, which the sin of Adam, and his own 
former sins, bad brought upon bim ; but he that 

' Eph. i. i-i. 
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believeth not, will remain exposed to that sentence. 
There is nothing in these words of any new punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the sinner for his unbelief: 
he was subject to the wrath of God before the 
atonement of Christ, and by refusing to believe in 
the atonement, he continues subject to that wrath. 
This doctrine is plainly declared in other passages 
of Scripture. Thus our Saviour said, / am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me, 
should not abide in darkness : ajid if any man hear 
my words, and believe not, I judge him not: for I 
came not to judge the world, but to save the world '. 
Here we have an express declaration, that it is not 
for an act of unbelief that any man will be judged : 
as our Saviour goes on to say, He hath one that 
judgeth him, or as it is in the text, KoraKptBiiatTat, he 
will have sentence passed upon him ; but our 
Saviour expressly says, I judge hhn not, i. e. he 
shall not be judged for rejecting the atonement of 
Christ : he was under condemnation when that 
atonement was offered to his acceptance, and under 
the same condemnation he still chooses to remain. 
The same doctrine is contained in that remark- 
able conversation which our Saviour held with 
Nicodemus * : he there says, God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through ht/n might be saved : he that believeth 
on him is not condemned, but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God. These last 

' John iii. 17. 
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words furnish an exact parallel to the words of the 
text : we there read, he that believeth and is baptised, 
shall be saved ; in St, John we find, he t/iat believeth 
in him, is not condemned: in the text we have, but 
he that believeth not, shall be damned ; and in the 
other passage, he that believeth not, is cundeiinied 
already. The condemnation, therefore, as I ob- 
served before, does not come upon the sinner on 
account of his unbelief, but, as our Saviour said, he 
is condemned already, i. e. he was under condemn- 
ation before he was called upon to believe, and 
this condemnation is not removed, because fic hath 
not believed in the navie of the only-begotten Son of 
God. St. Peter has told us, that there is ?ione other 
name given among men, whereby he could have been 
saved: he has rejected tliis name, and therefore he 
is still under condemnation ; or, as we find it in the 
words of John the Baptist, he that believeth on the 
Son, Jiath everlasting life : and he that believeth not 
the Son, sliall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abitleth on him'. He does not say that the wrath 
of God Cometh upon him because he believeth not 
the Son, but it abideth on him : it was hanging over 
him before, and it still remains, because there was 
only one means by which it might have been re- 
moved, and that has been rejected. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to shew that 
God does not punish unbelief as a distinct and 
specific sin. If the sceptic would enquire into the 
justice of God, he must ask, not why the unbeliever 

■ Juhii iii. 30. 
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will be condemned hereafter, but why he is con- 
demned already : he must ask, not why the wrath of 
God Cometh upon him, but why it abideth on him 
— why it came upon him at first? He must go 
further back in the scheme of our redemption, and 
must ask why the guilt of one man's sin was 
imputed to all his posterity. Such questions may 
find employment for those who seek to be wise 
beyond that which is written ; but to those who 
believe the Scriptures, the words of the text, so far 
from representing God as unreasonable or unjust, 
represent him as a God of mercy and loving-kind- 
ness. The text denounces no new punishment to 
the sinner : it reminds him, indeed, that sin had 
already condemned him ; but it tells him how that 
condemnation may be removed. It does not bid 
him to do any great thing, it merely says to him, 
as the prophet of old, Wash, and be clean. Believe 
and be baptised, were the only conditions which 
the ajwstle required ; and he that accepted them 
had his past sins forgiven, and was placed in the 
way of salvation. 

I have already in part considered the question, 
what is that belief which is necessary to free the 
sinner from his state of condemnation, and to make 
him an heir of salvation : it is, as I then observed, 
a belief in that which was the cause of his salva- 
tion, a belief in the death and atonement of Christ. 
This is the shortest and simplest exposition of the 
faith which is required of a Christian : and when I 
speak of a belief in the atonement, I mean a belief 
that Jesus Christ died for our sins, and rose again 
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from the dead. It is true that we may meet with 
expressions in the New Testament, which speak of 
belief in Jesus Christ without any addition or 
explanation. Thus St. Paul said to the jailor at 
PJiilippi, Believe in the Lard Jesus Christ and thou 
shah be saved': and St. Peter said, Whosoever 
believetk on him, sitall receive remission ofsins*. But 
notwithstanding these expressions, it never can he 
imagined, that it was sufficient to profess belief 
in Christ, without attaching some definite idea to 
the words. It has often been asserted, that before 
any persons were admitted to baptism l)y the 
apostles, they were made to recite some short 
creed : and however persons may dispute concern- 
ing this fact, or the words of the creed, it is plain 
that the apostles, in their preachhig, always in- 
sisted npon some certain points as necessary to be 
believed. These points were, among others, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and 
remission of sins through his death. Thus St. 
Peter, in his first discourse on the day of Pente- 
cost, insisted at great length on the fact of the 
resurrection : and he ends with saying. Repent and 
be baptised, every one of you, in the name of Jesits 
Christ for the remission of sins ' : from which it is 
plain that every person, who was then baptised, 
believed in the resurrection of Christ, and in the 
remission of sins through his name. So also 
when the same apostle baptised Cornelius, he first 
asserted tlie death and resurrection of Christ ; and 
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he ends with saj ing, And he comvianded us to preach 
unto the people, and to testify, that it ii he which was 
ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead '. 
St. Paul, when he is not speaking concisely, tells 
us very plainly what was meant by belie\*ing in 
Christ : thus he says, The word of faith, which we 
preach, is this : if thou shalt confess jeith thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shall beliere in thine /leart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved'. So also, when he is reminding Timotiiy 
of the things which he had heard from him among 
many witnesses, he says, Memember that Jesus 
Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the 
dead according to my Gospel^. By his Gospel he 
means his preaching : and we here find, that the 
resurrection of Christ was that point in his preach- 
ing, which he thought of most importance. But 
the place in which St. Paul acquaints us most 
fully with the points insisted on in his preaching, 
is in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. He there 
says, / declare unto you the Go»pel, which I preached 
unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein 
ye stand, by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
■memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first ofaU 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins, and that he icas buried, and that he rose 
again the third day *. We can hardly fail to ob- 
serve, that there is a close resemblance between 
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these parts of St, Paul's preaching, and certain 
clauses in what is called the apostles' creed : but 
two things, at least, are evident from the last pas- 
sage, that the points which St. Paul taught first of 
all were, that Christ died for our eins and rose 
again : and farther, he appeals to his converts aa 
having Ijelieved these tilings, when they were first 
admitted to be baptised. 

If we look to these, and similar passages of the 
New Testament, it is not so difficult, as some per- 
sons would represent it, to ascertain what was 
meant by believing in Christ. It meant a belief 
that Jesus Christ died for our sins, and rose again 
from the dead : beside which there are indications 
of other points being introduced, such as that 
Christ was of the seed of David, and that he will 
hereafter be the Judge of quick aud dead. But 
there is another, and important question, still to 
answer : Did the apostles tell their converts that 
he, who died for them, was a mere man, or that 
he was God 1 There are some who would per- 
suade us that this point was left undecided ; that it 
was sufficient to profess belief in Jesus Christ ; and 
that the rest was left to the reason and opinion of 
each individual. It requires but little penetration 
to see, that this is a mere evasion of the question : 
an attempt, under a shew of moderation, to rob 
Christianity of its distinctive character, and to 
reduce it to an empty name. It will be granted, 1 
conceive, that the apostles themselves knew whe- 
ther Jesus Christ was man, or God : when they 
spoke of him as the Son of God, the idea which 
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they attached to the expression could not have 
heen vague and indistinct, but it was fixed and 
definite. Their doctrine was, there is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism ' -■ how then could they 
believe one tiling themselves, and, knowingly, 
admit others to be baptised who did not hold the 
same faith 1 1 allow that the New Testament 
speaks of milk being given to babes : and it may 
be supposed, that the higher and more mysterious 
doctrines did not form the subject of general and 
ordinary instruction. But it is one thing to dis- 
believe a doctrine, and another not to have had it 
explained. The converted heathen may have said, 
in the simplicity of his heart, I believe in Jesus 
Christ : and the apostles may have been satisfied 
witli his confession ; but the apostles knew more 
of the heart than we do : and the question for ms 
to decide it* this : if a person were asked, whether 
he believed Jesus Christ to be the Son of C!od, and 
if he said that he did not believe it, would the 
apostles have admitted that man into the Christian 
covenant? St. Paul would hardly have done so, 
who immediately upon his conversion preached 
Christ in the synagogues of Damascus, that he is 
the Son of God^. The Ethiopian eunuch, when 
he asked, W/utt doth hinder me to be baptised ? was 
answered by Philip, If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest : and he answered, and said, I 
believe that Jestts Christ is the Son of God '. Now 
he could only have learnt this from the preaching 

' Epli. iv. 5. ' Acts ix. 2ti. ' Ibid. viij. 3(). 
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of Philip, who, we are told, preached unto hint 
Jesits. Philip therefore, in that discourse, which 
could not have been long, and which was neces- 
sarily confined to fundamentals, preached that 
Jesus was the Son of God. This was compre- 
liended in his expression, If tkou helievest with all 
thine heart ; and as soon as this confession was 
made, he admitted liim to be baptised. 

The words of St. John are also very strong ; 
Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is tfte Son of God, 
God dwelleth in hijti, and he in God ' : and again, 
He tliat hath the Son, katk life : and he that hath 
not the Son of God, hath not life ; t/iese things have 
J written unto you that believe on the name of the Son 
of God : that ye may know that ye have eternal life, 
and that ye may beliet:e on tlie name of the So?i of God*. 
It seems plain from these passages, that the apostles 
considered it an indispensable article of belief, that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God : and if this were 
so, we can hardly imagine that any person was 
admitted to be baptised who did not make this con- 
fession. But let us put the case, which is at least 
extremely improbable, that the a])ostIes baptised a 
convert without having explained to him tliat the 
person who had died for him, and redeemed him, 
was the Son of God. Still this is very different from 
his disbelieving or denying the fact. We have an 
equal right to argue, tliat the fact itself was so 
generally known, that it was not necessary to 
explain it in every case. St, Paul, in every page 
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of hb Epistles, speaks of Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God : he assumes, that his converts all believed 
him to be so : it is plain that they did believe it : 
and if it be still said, that it was sufficient to pro- 
fess belief in Christ, without adding that Christ is 
the Son of God, [ answer in the words of our 
Saviour, already quoted, He that bel'teveth on the 
Son, is not condemned: but lie that belicveth not, is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed on 
the name of the onhj-begotteji Son of God '. 

I am willing to allow, that a person may have 
believed Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, without 
admitting the consequences which later reasoners 
have deduced from that doctrine. The simple and 
unlettered heathen may have believed, that God 
sent his Sou into the world, without ever having 
thought of his eternal generation, or his eonsub- 
stautiality with the Father. But I again observe, 
that there is a wide difference between never 
having thought or heard of a doctrine, and reject- 
ing it when it is proposed. Whether the fact of 
Jesus Christ being the b^otten Son of God, does 
not imply that he is of the same nature with his 
Father ; and whether he, that is of the same nature 
with God, must not be himself God, might well 
furnish matter for a separate enquiry : but 1 would 
observe at present, that whatever the apostles state 
in their writings concerning Jesus, they must not 
only have believed to be true, but they must have 
felt tliat their converts, if they were not already 
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acquainted witli those points, were fully prepared 
to admit them when explained, and would not find 
them at Tariance with those fundamental articles 
which they had learnt when they first believed. 
There may have been points which it was not 
essential for their converts to know : but it was 
essential, when they did hear of them, that they 
should not believe the contrary. Now when it 
is asked, as it often has been, what are the points 
which it is necessary for our salvation that we 
should believe concerning Jesus, it might be well, 
if laying aside the speculations and decisions of 
men, we would confiue ourselves to the declara- 
tions which we find in the New Testament, We 
there read, that Jesus Christ created the world : 
liy him were all tkbigs created, that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and ininsible ', We 
are also told by our Sa'viuur himself, that where 
two or three are gathered together, there he is in the 
midst of them* : and in many places we read, that 
he liears our praj'ers, and presents them to his 
Father. I have taken these two instances, because 
to create matter out of nothing, and to be present 
every where, seem to be more especially the attri- 
butes of Deity : and yet the apostles write to their 
converts, as if they fully knew and believed these 
things to be true concerning Christ. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, seems irresistible, that whatever 
these persons were required to believe, when ad- 
mitted to CUristianity, their belief was such, that 

' Col. i. 16. ' Mutt, xviii. 20. 
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whatever else we read in the New Testament con- 
cerning Christ, followed of course : it was at least not 
incompatible with what they believed at first ; antl 
as soon as they heard it, they were prepared to 
admit it as true. 

But let us adopt a contrary hypothesis : let us 
suppose the first converts to have been told, that 
they were redeemed by a man who was bom of 
two Jewish parents ; and that they heard nothing 
whatever of his previous existence. What must 
have been their surprise, when they found after- 
wards, that this same person was spoken of as the 
Creator of the world ? They could have had no 
possible notion before of this doctrine : for a mere 
man to create matter, is a proposition too extrava- 
gant for any mind to entertain : and they must 
either have rejected their new creed altogether, as 
being taught by men who held such opposite opin- 
ions ; or they must have been beset with doubts and 
perplexities so strong, as to shake the foundation of 
their faith. But let us suppose their first belief to 
have been, that God sent his own Son to die for 
their sins, and they would then be prepared to be- 
lieve all that we find in the apostolic writings con- 
cerning Christ, even when St. Paul said, that he 
tlumght it not robbery to be equal with God ', or 
when St. John said, still more plainly, that the Word 
was God^. 

It has been my endeavour to ascertain, from 
actual reference to Scripture, what was the belief 
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required by the apoBtles : and it may furnish 
matter for a separate discourse, whether the creeds 
and confessions of faith which are generally 
adopted, have gone beyond these fundamental 
points, and the consequences which are fairly and 
naturally deduced from them. At present I have 
confined myself to shewing, that from the very 
nature of the Christian scheme, belief is the first 
step towards obtaining salvation ; and that he who 
does not believe, though be may not be punished 
for his unbelief as a distinct act of sin, is still 
under condemnation, because he has rejected the 
only means of reconciling himself with God. I 
have also endeavoured to shew, that it was not 
sufficient to profess belief in Christ, without attach- 
ing a distinct and definite idea to the words. 
Belief in Christ, if we express it in the fewest and 
simplest terms, always comprehended this ; that 
God sent his own Son into the world to die for our 
sins. He that believeth this, and is baptised, is 
placed in the way of salvation : but he that be- 
lieveth it not, is condemned already, and the 
wratii of God abideth on him. 
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He that believeth, and is baptised, shall be saved ; but he that 

believeth not, shall be damned. 

In discoursing on a former occasion upon these 
words, I observed that this conclusion may at least 
be drawn from them, that our future state of salva- 
tion or condemnation will depend, in some way or 
other, upon what we believe. It is impossible to 
read the words of the text without admitting that 
belief has some connexion with the conditions of our 
salvation. I endeavoured to shew, that the words 
do not necessarily imply, that unbelievers will be 
punished because they are unbelievers, i. e. that 
unbelief will be punished as a distinct and positive 
sin ; but they contain the same truth which is 
declared in other passages of Scripture, that all the 
sons of Adam had received a sentence of condemn- 
ation, and that God has appointed one only way 
by which that sentence could be removed, and this 
is faith in Christ : he that believeth, and is baptised, 
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shall be saved, i. e. he shall be saved from the ori- 
ginal curse, because he believes in Christ ; but he 
that bdieveth not, shall be damjied, i. e. the sentence 
which was passed on him before will be suffered to 
proceed, and he continues under the curse, because 
he will not remove it by believing in Christ. 

I then observed, that it is essential for us to con- 
sider what is meant by believing in Christ ; and 
after examining the forms of expression used by the 
apostles, I concluded that belief in Christ, if we 
comprise it in the fewest and simplest terms, al- 
ways comprehended this — that God sent his own Son 
into the world to die for our sins. I would therefore 
lay it down as the great and fundamental doctrine 
of the Gospel, that no person can come within the 
conditions of the Christian covenant, he has no 
claim to the promised mercies of God, or to a par- 
ticipation in the merits of Christ, unless he believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, who came into 
the world to die for our sins. 

You will observe that I am here speaking of the 
conditions of an actual covenant, and of promises 
positively given. What God in his mercy may 
do with those who have never heard of Christ, or 
who refuse to believe his atonement, 1 see not 
that we are called upon to decide. It is a deep and 
mysterious question ; one which concerns directly 
the power and the will of God ; and one which the 
weakness of the human understanding, as well as 
the uncharitableness of the human heart, but little 
fit us to entertain. It is sufficient for us to look to 
our own condition ; to know, in the words of our 
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Redeemer, that he that bellevetk on him, is not con- 
demned^. We were bom under a sentence of con- 
demnation, and God has pointed out how that 
sentence may be removed : it can only be removed 
by faith in Christ ; and again I repeat that faitli in 
Christ must comprehend this great truth, that God 
sent his own Son into the world to die for our sins. 

It will be observed that this summary of a Christ- 
ian's belief comprises principally two points : first, 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ; and, second, 
that the cause of his coming into the world was to 
make atonement for our sins by his death. 

I am perfectly willing to concede, that the apostles 
were satisfied with this profession of faith : from which 
it seems necessarily to follow, that the same short 
and simple profession is sufficient in the present day. 
Here it is that we have to stand on the defensive 
against a host of assailants ; and not only the ene- 
mies of our faith, but many who call themselves 
Christians, and members of our own communion, 
have indulged themselves in censuring the Church 
for her confessions of faith and her anathemas, as if 
the decrees of councils had corrupted the simplicity 
of the Gospel ; and as if man, in the pride of his 
understanding, had presumed- to define what God 
had not defined, and in the uncharitableness of his 
heart had e.\cluded those from heaven whom God 
had not excluded. We are reminded of the short 
and simple confessions which the apostles required 
from their converts ; and theee are contrasted with 
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the elaborate declarations and the minute distinc- 
tions of various and successive creeds. That which 
is commonly called the Athanasian Creed, has 
liroiight an unusual weight of invective upon itself 
and the churches which adopt it ; and we may per- 
haps allow that those who have defended the use of 
this creed, have not always intrenched themselves 
in the strongest and most judicious ground. 

It would be absurd to controvert the point, that 
this and other creeds are much longer in their 
details, and more minute in their definitions, than 
any which were used in the apostolical times. It 
has been attempted to be shewn, and with much 
weight of argument, that even in the first century 
persons were not admitted to be baptised till they 
had rehearsed certain articles of belief; and that 
tliese articles, if not contained in the very words of 
the Apostles' Creed, at least very closely resembled 
them, and were nearly, if not altogether, as nume- 
rous. That this is substantially true, I am on the 
whole disposed to believe ; and when it is said, as 
some persons have confidently asserted, that for 
three centuries the Church imposed upon her mem- 
bers no articles or confessions of faith, we can only 
view the assertion as one proof among many, that 
we are all too apt to speak authoritatively upon sub- 
jects which we have not examined, and do not under- 
stand. Wiietlier the Church in those days were 
right or wmng, is a totally different question : but 
that early in the second century the same formula 
were used in churches remotely distant from each 
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otlier ; and that these formula were the tests of 
orthodox belief, as opposed to heretical, is a point 
as much capable of demonstration as any which 
sacred or profane history has preserved. 

Still, however, I am perfectly willing to admit, 
as was before remarked, that these early confessions 
of faith were far less elaborate and minute than 
what is now called the Athanasian Creed. I would 
also admit, that ecclesiastical history presents 
manv proofs of presumption and uncharitableness, 
not only in individuals, but in whole communities 
of Christians. That Christianity has not always 
softened the human heart, and that we are not 
always disposed to extend to others the same in- 
dulgence which we must all expect from our com- 
mon Judge, is a fact which, however we may 
deplore it, we cannot altogether deny. We can 
Bee, and we can condemn in the members of the 
Romish Church, the severe and exclusive doctrine, 
that salvation is only to be found within her own 
Those who have not been led to adopt the 
sentiments of Calvin, can see and condemn in that 
system the tendency which it has to make us think 
some persons heirs of salvation, while others are 
irreversibly excluded. These are cases in which 
we ourselves should disapprove of churches aod of 
councils, for the harshness and severity of tlieir 
decrees. I wish it could be added, that the mem- 
bers of our own Church do not sometimes follow 
the example which they condemn ; and that some 
among us might not be found to resemble the 
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Churches of Rome or of Calvin, in restricting sal- 
vation to themselves, and in excluding those who 
differ from them. 

It being my intention to defend what is com- 
monly called the Athanasian Creed, I have thought 
it right to make these remarks, and so far to clear 
the ground as to separate myself from those who 
would go beyond the letter of Scripture in limiting 
salvation, and to express my disapproi-al of those 
who presumptuously aud uncharitably pass sen- 
tence upon all who differ from them. Thus, while 
I undertake to prove that our Church has adopted 
no confession of faith which cannot be supported 
by Scripture, I see not that our Church directs us 
to pronounce those persons excluded from salva- 
tion who reject any of her confessions. We may 
think our own opinions right, and we may bless 
Grod, who has placed us in the way which teadeth 
unto life : but wfto art thou that judgest another 
mail's gervant ? To his otrni vmster he standelh or 
fallcth '. It is perhaps impossible, with our present 
feelings and imperfections, not to think other per- 
sona in error ; but there is nothing which compels 
us to ascribe this error to the heart : and our own 
condition is one of fearful apprehension, if we per- 
suade ourselves that God will not pardon errors 
even of the heart. 

It will perhaps be said, that there are two declara- 
tions in the Athanasian Creed, which are at variance 
with the remarks which have now been made. 1 

' Rom. xiv. 4. 
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allude to what are commonly called the damnatory 
clauses at the beginning and the end of the Creed. 
It begins with saying, " Whosoever will be saved, 
before all things it is necessary diat he hold the 
Catholic faith ; which faith, except every one do 
keep whole and undeiiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly :" and at the end we read, 
" This is the Catholic faith, which, except a man 
believe faithfully, he cannot be saved." The per- 
son who makes these declarations appears undoubt- 
edly to give an opinion not only as to his own, 
but as to others' salvation ; and some persons, who 
believe implicitly the doctrines contained in the 
Creed, are unwilling to speak thus strongly and 
severely of those who do not believe them. 1 
would certainly make a broad distinction between 
tlie doctrines themselves, and this general declara- 
tion concerning the reception or denial of them. 
The two things are essentially different and uncon- 
nected : or at least the doctrines may be true, and 
our own salvation may deiiend upon our belief of 
them, and yet it may not be necessary or even 
proper for us to say of another person, that " with- 
out doubt he will perish everlastingly." If the 
question should be raised, whether these clauses 
should be retained and read publicly in oup 
churches, we might perhaps be led by Christian 
humility and Christian charity to wish for their 
removal ; but this is a very different thing from our 
flaying and believing of the doctrines contained m 
Creed, -'This is the Catholic faith." We in 
this place have signed the articles of our Church, 
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which say of all the three Creeds, that '* they may 
be proved by most certain warrants of holy Scrip- 
ture ;" and I would rather part with the haud which 
signed them, than give up one jot or one tittle of 
the doctrines which are contained in the Athana- 
sian Creed. 

We may hear it said, that the whole compositiou 
is of mere human authority, and ought not therefore 
to be made the teat of a Christian's belief. But 
this argument either involves a glaring petitio prin- 
dpii, or is too weak to deserve a moment's consi- 
deration. That the Creed did not proceed, like the 
Decalogue, from God himself, nor even from an in- 
spired apostle, but from a weak and fallible man, 
is perfectly true ; but to decide on these grounds, 
and without farther examination, that the Creed is 
not of divine authority, is to beg tlie very point at 
issue. What we have to consider is, whether the 
weak and fallible person who composed it did or 
did not adhere to the doctrine of the apostles, to the 
doctrine which came by inspiration, and llierefore 
from God himself; and tliis is the ground on which 
1 propose to defend the articles of the Athanasian 
Creed. 

Again, we may hear it said, that the whole Creed 
turns upon speculative points, and attempts to define 
mysteries which God has not defined, and which 
human reason cannot comprehend. The remark 
may be admitted as partly true, and yet the infer- 
ence deduced from it may be wholly inapplicable 
to the present subject. Every question which con- 
cerns the being of God and his dealings with man. 
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IB, in one sense, a speculative question : i. e. it may 
admit of arguments on both sides. The fool, who 
hath said in his heart, there is no God, has not been 
without reasons to support his folly ; and so eiIso 
the incarnation of the Son of God, and his consub- 
stantiality with the Father, are speculative points, 
i. e. they are points upon which persons have 
speculated, and will continue to speculate ; but the 
fallacy of our opponents lies in this^they assume, 
that where a subject admits of two points of view, 
and each is capable of being defended by argument, 
it is perfectly indifferent wliich side we embrace ; 
and that to pronounce either of the two opposite 
conclusions to be infallibly true, is unreasonable and 
presumptuous. This might be so, if God had made 
no revelation of himself to man ; and it would be 
useless to discuss the soundness of any confession 
of faith, unless it be previously agreed that the 
Scriptures are true, and contain the revealed word 
of God. I am not considering the articles of our 
faith as abstract metaphysical points, whicli have 
been discovered and defined by human reason ; I 
wish to consider whether these articles can be sup- 
ported by Scripture, i. e. whether each point is 
either contained in the word of God, or is neces- 
sarily deduced from it ; for if this be so, a confession 
of faith, though the terms of it may have been 
agreed upon yesterday or to-day, may be of divine 
authority ; and though the points which it defines 
are speculative, yet the believer in Revelation may 
find himself forbidden any longer to speculate upon 
them. 
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I shall therefore endeavour to shew, in the words 
of our articles, that every clause of the Atlianasian 
Creed may be proved by most certain warrant of 
holy Scripture ; and that whoever believes the 
Scriptures, is bound also to agree with the declara- 
tions of the Athanasiau Creed. But I should wish 
first to notice a charge which has been brouglit 
against the Church, of its having gradually become 
more and more exclusive by multiplying its arti- 
cles, and by giving to them more close and rigorous 
delinitions. That confessions of faith are much 
longer now than they were in Uie time of the 
apostles, 1 have already acknowledged, and the 
point does not admit of discussion. Hence it has 
been said, that we ought to be satisfied with con- 
fessions which satisfied the apostles : and no terms 
have been spared which cast censure on the Church 
for presuming to define what God has not defined, 
and for excluding men from salvation, because they 
would not receive tlie metaphysical dogmas and 
the contradictory decrees of contending parties. 
No person can study ecclesiastical history, particu- 
larly that of the fourth century, without grieving, 
1 had almost said, without blushing, for the rancour 
of polemical warfare. He reads of one body of 
Christians anathematising another for what appears 
to infidels and scoffers, or even to good and pious 
minds, a mere verbal distinction : he sees council 
after council, and creed after creed, contrdcting 
instead of extending the limits of the Church, and 
he cannot in fairness perceive any difference in the 
spirit of the contending parties, nor can he say that 
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Christian charity tempered the fervour of Christian 
zeal on one side more than on the other. All tliis 
may be very true, or at least it may be conceded ; 
and yet I am prepared to maintain, that the abuse 
which has been cast upon the Church, for the 
length and minuteness of her creeds, is extremely 
unjust, and ought at least to be shared, i£ not to be 
borne altogether, by the opposite party. 

The objectors appear to argue as if the Church 
had wilfully, and without any cause, attempted to 
explain the mysteries of Christianity ; and as if a 
mere love of exclusion had led one party to impose 
teats which are so subtle in their language, and so 
minute m their details, that few persons can under- 
stand them, and many cannot assent to thera. A 
little consideration may con\ince us that nothing is 
more unfair, or more wide from the truth, than this 
statement. If we look to the real history of con- 
fessions of faith, we shall find that the Church 
always acted on the defensive : that she did not 
step forward and give definitions of mysteries till 
she saw tliat her children were in danger : that she 
did not draw up creeds till the wild e.Ktravagance 
of heretics had infected the true believers : and till 
she was called upon by an imperative duty to pro- 
tect the simple and to instruct the ignorant, aa well 
as to resist the gainsayers. This is the real history 
of confessions of faith; and if the time permitted, 
1 would undertake to prove, that there is not an 
article in any of our three creeds which was not 
directed against some particular and prevailing 
error. 
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The creeds of the first and second centuries, to 
which I liave already alluded, were directed against 
the Gnostic doctrines : for the first errors connected 
with Christianity arose not from within hut witliout 
the Church, These creeds agreed in the main 
with what is now called the Apostles' Creed : and 
when a person was required to say, at his admis- 
sion to Chriatianitj', / believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of hearett and earth, these titles 
were used iu opposition to the Gnostics, who 
denied tliat the supreme God, the Father of Jesus 
Christ, was the same Being who created heaven 
and earth. So also when they said of Jesus Christ, 
that he was conceived by tfie Holy G/ioat, aitd born 
of the Viryin Mary, the same Gnostics were refuted 
who held tltat Jesus was either a phantom or a 
mere human being : and that Christ was the Holy 
Ghost, which descended upon Jesus at his baptism. 
Again, when they said of him, that lie suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead aiid buried, 
this variety of expression was intended to mark 
more strongly the reality of his sufferings, which 
was denied hy the Gnostics, who either believed, 
as I have said, that the body of Jesus was a phan- 
tom, and therefore could not suffer ; or that Christ, 
who descended upon Jesus at his baptism, returned 
to heaven before his crucifixion. 

These instances may be sufficient to shew, that 
creeds were intended by the Church as a safe- 
guard and protection to true believers. It may 
have been sulhcieut, at first, to profess a belief lu 
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Jesus Christ, or to say, according to the form of 
baptism, I believe in the Father, the Son, and tlie 
Holy Ghost ; but were the pastors of the Church 
to remain silent or inactive, when wolves were 
breaking in upon the fold ? Were they to be satis- 
fied with a recital of naere words, when they knew 
that a meaning was attached to these words, which 
was utterly at variance with the doctrines of the 
Gospel? As soon as there was danger of one 
Christian being seduced to believe, that Jesus 
Christ did not really suffer, the Church was not 
only justified, but imperiously called upon, to 
make this article a test of a Christian's belief. A 
love of peace, as it is sometimes called, or a dislike 
to speculative theology, might have led persons in 
those days to require no more than a profession of 
belief in Jesus Christ : but these words of peace 
might have been deceitful and fatal words : deceit- 
ful to the Church, who received into her bosom 
unsound or insidious members ; and fatal to those 
who used them, who professed to believe in Christ, 
but who either did not know, or did not believe, 
that this same Christ had ofiered for them the only 
atonement which could reconcile them to God and 
save their souls. This, 1 repeat, is the real history 
of confessions of faith : they were not the wanton 
and presumptuous innovations of a dogmatical 
Church, but they were the defensive precautions of 
vigiliint and faithful guardians, who knew that the 
salvation of their flocks depended upon their faith 
in Christ; and who felt bound to provide, that 
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that faith should neither be perverted by false 
doctrines, nor be expressed in unmeaning or ambi- 
guous terms. 

For some time the Gnostics were the only ene- 
mies who placed the Church in danger : and their 
doctrines were either so extravagantly wild, or so 
utterly at variance with the Gospel, that there was 
no occasion to meet them with elaborate arguments 
and metaphysical distinctions. To name exich 
doctrines was to refute them : and, accordingly, 
we find in the early creeds, little more than a short 
and simple exposition of the fundamental articles 
of onr faith ; either historical facts, which are 
known to every reader of the Gospels ; or important 
points of doctrine, which are assented to as soon as 
they are proposed. 

But the time arrived when men were not satis- 
fied with the creeds which they had learnt, or with 
stating in general terms the deep and mysterious 
truths which were preached by the apostles : and 
from that time we find confessions of faith much 
longer and more elaborate ; defining, or attempting 
to define, doctrinal points with philosophical preci- 
sion ; and guarding against opposition or evasion 
by the most laboured phraseology and the most 
minute distinctions. But let the blame be home 
by tliose who caused the evil. Were the fathers of 
the Church the first to pry into the nature and the 
essence of God ? Did they convene councils, that 
they might amuse themselves with polemical sub- 
tlety, or with branding those as heretics who were 
too humble to explore, or too simple to cumpre- 
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bend, the mysteries which were explained ? The 
Church is often blamed for her councils and her 
creeds, as if she had acted thus : but the reader of 
history is able to repel the charge. He knows that 
the evil began with curious and presumptuous 
men, who thought to -comprehend the nature of 
the Godhead ; who gave to theological terms a new 
and fanciful meaning : and, not satisfied with be- 
wildering their own minds, endeavoured to persuade 
others to adopt the same couclusions. Then it was 
that the pastors and fathers of the Church devised 
an antidote for the poison : and, finding that new 
and strange doctrines were deduced from tlieir 
simple creeds, and that the terms of those creeds 
were distorted to a sense which they had never 
bonie ; they defined these terms with more preci- 
sion ; explained the meaning which had alwa^'S 
been attached to them ; and reqiured their flocks to 
abjure, in unequivocal terms, the innovation which 
had been made. 

The first great controversy which we meet with 
upon high doctrinal points, was that raised by 
Sabellius, in the middle of the third century. The 
seeds of Sabellianism had been sown much earlier : 
and we find traces of it from time to time in the 
preceding century. But Sabellius, who is said by 
one writer to have been a bishop, was more suc- 
cessful from his station and his learning, in propa- 
gating the notions which he had embraced. It 
was taught by him and his followers, that the Son 
and the Holy Ghost had no distinct personal exist- 
ence : that if peculiar operations were ascribed to 
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them, different from the ordinary works of God, 
they were cither to be considered as temporary 
emanations from God, put forth fur those specific 
purposes : or they were mere modes or relations of 
acting, which serve to express the different dispen- 
sations of God to man. Thus if God is said to 
redeem mankind by his Son, the Son of God is 
only the Deity himself viewed in the character, or 
with the attributes of a Redeemer : or if the Holy 
Ghost is said to sanctify and purify our minds, this 
is only a mode of expression by which God is 
spoken of as giving us holy thoughts. This system 
was said by (he followers of Sabcllius to simplify 
our belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost : it 
removed the necessity of explaining by what pro- 
cess of generation God could beget a Son distinct 
from himself; or how two other Beings could be 
spoken of as God, and yet the unity of the Godhead 
be preserved inviolate. Upon some future occasion 
I may be led to consider the tenets of Sabellius : 
and to shew, that while they removed some mys- 
teries they left others unexplained ; and that they 
rendered some points inexplicable, which before 
presented no difficulties to the human mind. Thus 
the Sabellians were never able to free themselves 
from the conclusion whicli was forced upon them 
by their opponents, and which some of them openly 
avowed, that God himself was bom, and died 
upon the cross. They have failed to explain why 
the operation of redemption should cause the Deity 
to be spoken of in the relation of Son to himself; 
and though the notion of a Son interceding with 
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his Father is perfectly intelligiUe to the human 
mind, it becomes inexplicable, when the Person 
interceding h viewed merely as a quality or opera- 
tion of the Person with whom he intercedes. 

Such was the controversy which disturbed the 
African Church in the third century : and no 
sooner were these new opinions propagated, than 
the Bishop of Alexandria was called upon by his 
clergy to resist the evil. It is trae, that io pre- 
serving tlieir flocks from the error of Sabelliua, 
they attempted to draw the veil, with which God 
has concealed his mysteries from our view ; and 
they spoke of ilie Sonship of Jesus Christ in terms 
of metaphysical and logical precision, which we no 
where find in the writings of the apostles. But 
there is no evidence tliat this was attempted before 
the Sahellian controversy arose. They believed, 
and were satisfied with their flocks professing to 
believe, in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ 
his Son. They may have felt themselves unable 
to explain how God could beget a Son, or how 
these two Beings were one in substance : but they 
did not feel themselves called upon to explain it : 
much less had they recourse to the still more inex- 
plicable mystery of believing these two Beings to 
be one, not merely in substance, but in person ; of 
believing that the Father was, in fact, tlie Son, and 
the Son the Father. 

The tenets of Sabellius did not make much pro- 
gress in the Church at large. But at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century that heresy made way 
for anotlier, which was much more fatal in its con- 
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sequences, both as to the mimbeps of Christiana 
who were persuaded to embrace it, and the nielau- 
choly want of Christian charity with which the 
controversy was carried on. Though there be 
little or nothing in common between the Sabellian 
and Arian heresies, it is probable that the disputes, 
to which the former gave rise, may have had some 
effect in producing the latter. The orthodox party, 
in their zeal to prove against Sabelliua, that the 
Son of God was really and personally a Son, and 
not an unsubstantial energy, may have been pushed 
by their opponents to explore, more deeply than 
they ought, the mode of divine generation : and 
the person, who gave his name to the Arian 
heresy, may thus have been led to explain, in a 
new way, the relation between the Father and the 
Son. Tlie Arians taught that the Being, who was 
called the Son of God, was not begotten of the 
Father, but in some way or other was created or 
brought into existence by him. They allowed, 
that the creation of the Son was different from that 
of other creatures : but still he was created, and 
was not, therefore, of the same substance with 
God. Neither bad he existed from all eternity, 
though his creation preceded that of all other crea- 
tures : there was a tiiue, when the Son was not : 
and yet the Arians allowed that the Son might he 
called God, and even very God of very God, This 
lieresy arose. like the former, in the Alexandrian 
Church'; and the bishop of that see exerted himself 
to check the progress of such opinions. His exer- 
tions, however, were not successful. The Arians 
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did iiot decline any fomi of words, which the 
Church was then in tlie hahit of using : bat they 
used them iu a totally new sense ; and thus were 
able to propagate their doctrines without making 
any change in the outward confessions of faith. 
This led to the council of Nice ; and the bishops 
assembled there were employed principally in 
de^nshig some form of words, which the Arians 
could not evade, nor use in a double sense. For 
this purpose they inserted in their creed that 
clause, which says of the Son, that he is ofioovamc, 
of one substance, with the Father : a declaration 
which no Ariau could allow himself to make : and 
they also appended a strong anathema to the creed, 
which was directed against those who said of the 
Son, that there was a time when he did not exist. 
These two clauses, the consubstantiality of the Son 
with the Father, and his existence from all eternity, 
were the tests proposed by the orthtKlox party : 
and it is painful to think of the long train of evils, 
religious, moral, and political, to which these ques- 
tions gave rise. Some Arians were afterwards 
willing to allow, that the Son was of like substance, 
though not of the same substance, with tlie Father ; 
that he was ofioiovaioq, though not o/toovatat : and 
hence the sarcastic remark of Gibbon, that " the 
profane of every age have derided the furious con- 
tests, which the difference of a single diphthong 
excited." 

It may be true in this, as in tlie Sabellian con- 
troversy, that the fathers of the Church might 
have preser^'ed an outwani peace, if they had 
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allowed persons to recite the same I'orm of words 
with diflercnt meaiiiiiga. The duration of a peace, 
which rested on such a basis, might perhaps be 
doubted : but it may be conceded, that a SiibelUan 
and an Arian might have joined the orthodox party 
in rehearsing the Apostles' Creed, though the one 
believed the Son to be merely a mode or operation 
of God, and the other believed him to be a creature. 
The real question to be considered is, whether such 
cAuduct would have been right ; whether it would 
have been better for tlie bishops of those days to 
have tolerated this fundamental difference of opi- 
nions, or for them to seek to preserve their flocks 
from embracing doctrines which they believed in 
their hearts to be unscriptural and false. If the 
dispute had turned upon matters which are wholly 
inditi'erent, we might have no doubt in deciding 
for what would now be called tlie tolerant or liberal 
course ; but here, as I imagine, lies the fallacy of 
those who condemn the conduct of the Churcli. 
They assume, that the points debated in these con- 
troversies were altogether indifferent ; that if a 
doctrine could depend upon the addition or sub- 
traction of a single letter, it could not be of any 
importance ; and tliat so long as men repeat the 
same words, it cannot signify whether they use 
them in the same sense. 

Now this reasoning may appear perfectly cogent 
to tlioBP who either wish to continue ignorant of 
these matters, or who think that it is equally safe 
to adopt any form of religion. But let us only 
make the hypothesis, that the bishops and clci^ 
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of the third and fourth centuries had studied the 
question, and had persuaded themselves that one 
view of Christianity was supported by Scripture 
and no other, and then let common sense and com- 
mon honesty decide, whether they could have 
acted, at least whether they ought to have acted, 
otherwise than they did. 

I am not advocating polemical violence, or 
exclusive intolerance. If the opponents of the 
Sabellian and Arian tenets were led into the same 
uncharitable and unchristian conduct as the main- 
tainers of those tenets, let us rather try to forget 
such melancholy scenes : the one party, as well as 
the other, will stand hereafter before the same Judge ; 
and it may be well for them and all of us, that we 
shall be tried by a more merciful tribunal than any 
by which men are inclined to try their fellow men. 
But I again repeat, that it was not the Church 
which set the example of prying into or defining the 
mysteries of God. If there had been no Arians 
and Sabellians, there would have been no Athana- 
sian Creed. The example was set by persons who 
were not satisfied with the short and simple creeds 
which the Church had sanctioned : they gave to 
words a new and unauthorised meaning, and 
endeavoured to persuade their hearers that this was 
the sense which they had always borne. Then it 
was that the fathers and pastors of the Church felt 
it to be their duty to protect their flocks. It may 
suit the language of infidelity or sarcasm, to say 
that the points of difference are slight, and could 
not afiect salvation ; hut they who say this, know 
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well that the fathers of the Church were of a differ- 
ent opinion : and I see not how, as honest men, 
tliey could suffer a meaning; to be given to terms 
wiiich they believed to be at variance with the Word 
of God. Whether the Son of God be a son really, 
or only in name, may be a question which exceeds 
onr comprehension ; but the points of difference 
which it involves cannot be slight. Whether Jesus 
Christ be of the same nature with God, and con- 
sequently, himself God, orwhetlier he is a created 
being, is a question which human metaphysics in 
vain attempt to grasp ; and he who says that the 
difference is slight, overlooks the limits between 
the creature and the Creator, between finite and 
infinite, between time and eternity. The charge 
is brought against the Church as if she had decided 
these matters arbitrarily, according to her own 
caprice ; but whoever looks to her confessions of 
faith, and to the controversial writings of those 
times, will find her constantly appealing to the 
words of Scripture, and confirming her interpreta- 
tion of those words by an uninterrupted tradition 
from the apostolical times. I do not say that in 
her confessions of faith she has confined herself to 
tlie words of Scripture : it is notorious that she has 
lengthened her creeds by a laboured phraseology, 
and by logical deductions ; but the question to be 
derided is, whether in these creeds she has or has 
not interpreted rightly the doctrint^s contained in 
llie New Testament. It is trifling with controversy 
to say that the wonls of the New Testament are 
pTiHicient. it i* to be fenreri that many who sav 
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this know little, or care little, for that holy book; 
but the most pious mind may justly be disquieted 
at finding such opposite doctrines deduced from 
the same passages. We have therefore to consider, 
whether the Church has rightly expounded the 
doctrines preached by the apostles. That she has 
spoken the language of the majority, is a matter of 
histoi-y, not of discussion ; and if it is to be wished 
that she had not published these creeds at all, we 
must remember that she was led to this step in her 
own defence, to counteract what she considered a 
per\'er8ion of the word of God, and to save her 
members from being perplexed by doubts or misled 
by error. 

It will be my endeavour to shew, that the doc- 
trines of the Athanasian Creed are a necessary 
deduction from the words of Scripture ; and that 
a person who subscribed the earlier creeds, or who 
made his profession in the simplest form, which is 
contained in the New Testament, is bound also to 
subscribe the articles of the Athanasian Creed. 
But this must be the subject of a separate discourse. 
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He tlint bclievcth aiid is baptised, shall be savc^d, but be tbat 
bclicvcth not, Bhall bu damacd. 



In defending the Church for any of her confessions 
of faith, there appear to be two points, which we 
ought principally to consider. We ought to shew, 
first, that she was justified in imposing any con- 
fessions at all : and, secondly, that these confes- 
sions are agreeable to the revealed word of God. 
I have already endeavoured to prove the first of 
these two points, and to shew, that the Church 
was not the aggressor in requiring subscription to 
her definitions of theological mysteries ; but tliat 
she acted on the defensive, and did not lengthen 
her creeds, till the more simple forms were ren- 
dered useless by a new interpretation of terms ; 
tliat she did not interfere till she was called upon 
to check an increasing evil, when her further for- 
liearancc would have been culpable, and when 
silence was, in fact, impossible. I shall at present 
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endeavour to shew, that the articles, to which she 
required assent, are fair and natural deductions 
from the positive declarations of Scripture ; and 
such as no person, who beHeves the Scriptures, and 
reflects on the meaning of words, can reasonably 
refuse to sign. The time would not allow me to 
consider all the creeds which were drawn up 
at different councils ; and I have selected the 
Athanasian Creed, as being the longest, the most 
precise in its tenns, the most laboured in its defi- 
nitions, and that which has brought upon the 
Church the greatest share of obloquy for intoler- 
ance, uncharitableness, and presumption. In at- 
tempting to defend this creed, I shall not avail 
myself of the fact, which appears to be fully estab- 
lished, that it was not the composition of any 
council, or collective body of churchmen, but 
merely of some one individual. I shall not rest 
the defence on a subterfuge such as this. The 
creed has been adopted by a lai^e portion of 
Christendom, and among the rest, by our own 
pure and apostolical Church. We are therefore 
called upon to shew, that it does not contain the 
arbitrary and doubtful results of human specula- 
tions ; but that every part of it is capable of being 
proved by the Word of God. The controversies, 
however, are so distinct concerning the divinity of 
the Second Person of the Trinity, and that of the 
Third, that at present I shall say nothing con- 
cerning the divinity of the Holy Ghost, but only 
consider what is asserted by the Athanasian Creed 
concerning the Father and the Son. 
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I must begin with reminding you of wliat I 
endeavoured to shew in the first of these dis- 
courses, that when the apostles required their 
converts to believe in Jesua Christ, they did not 
mean a mere historical belief, that a person called 
Jesus Christ once existed ; but the phrase, believing 
in Christ, always implied a belief, that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God, who died for our sins. 
I shall be satisfied at present with considering 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and I do not feel 
it necessary to prove, from the New Testament, 
that this title was assumed .by Jeans Christ him- 
self, and uniformly given to him by the apostles. 
That he is at least called the Son of God, and that 
these words are applied to the man, Jesus, who 
was bom of Mary, and died upon the cross, will 
be conceded by all persons, who profess any belief 
in the Scriptures : and 1 again repeat, that the 
present reasoning requires it to be presumed that 
the Scriptures are true. 

It will be asked, perhaps, why the Church was 
not satisfied with her members confessing, in the 
very words of Scripture, that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God ; and why she proceeded to define, so 
closely and metaphysically, the nature of the rela- 
tionship between the Father and the Son ? In 
answering this ijuestion, I would willingly admit, 
that it had been much better, if upon these myste- 
rious points we could confine ourselves to the words 
of Scripture ; and we read of no disputes among 
Christians for many years after the death of the 
apostles, concerning (lie sense in which Jesus 
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Clirist was the Son of God. Bat however we 
miglit wish that this state of tilings had continued, 
we know that, after a time, it ceased ; and that 
disputes arose conceniing the mode of the dinne 
generation, and the sense in which Jeans Christ 
was called the Son of God. It is not necessary 
for me to detail the numerous hypotheses, which 
have been entertained upon this mysterious sub- 
ject : hut most of them may, perhaps, be arranged 
under one of the three following divisions. 

First, we have the orthodox belief, which the 
Church, in her collective capacity, has never 
ceased to entertain ; that Jesus Christ is the be- 
gotten Son of God : and since every son is of the 
same nature with his father, Jesus Christ is believed 
to be of the same nature with God, and conse- 
quently himself God. Secondly, we have the 
Sabellian hypotliesis, which supposes the Son of 
God not to have a real personal ejtisteuce, like that 
of a son who is a distinct being from his father ; 
but to be merely a different mode of expressing 
God himself, when considered in relation to some 
particular attribute or operation. Thirdly, we 
have the notion, that Jesus Christ was a Being 
distinct from God, but who did not exist from all 
eternity, and was created by God : which notion 
may be divided into two, widely difierent from 
each other ;— the Arian and the Socinian. The 
Ariaus believed Jesus Christ to be the first of all 
created beings, and after a lapse of many ages to 
have been united to the man, Jesus ; the Socinians 
believed him to be a mere linnian being, who had 
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no prc-existence before his birth from Mary, and 
to have been called the Son of God merely by a 
figurative expression, from his own superior excel- 
lence, and the high commission which he had 
received. 

Now without stopping to deplore that the jiride 
or the weakness of human reason should have lost 
itself in fathoming these mysteries, let us only 
remember, that such has unhappily been the case ; 
let us reflect, that the words. Son of God, havo 
presented these very difl'ureut ideas to the human 
mind ; and let common candour decide, whether 
the Church was to look on while diti'ereut parties 
were labouring to spread their peculiar explana- 
tions, and was herself to take no steps towards 
defending and maintaining her own belief. 1 
shall not at present dwell upon the fact, that this 
belief may be traced through the writings of all 
the fathers from the times immediately following 
the death of the apostles ; but I shall proceed to 
observe, that tlie orthodox belief is wholly irrecon- 
cileable with any modification of the Sabellian, 
Arian, or Socinian creeds : if any one of these 
hypotheses be true, the others must necessarily be 
false. 

We will consider which is most in conformity 
witli the language of Scripture. It will be observed 
that the sense, which the Church has attached to 
the words, Son of God, is strictly literal : by 
which I mean, that she takes the term, Son, in the 
same cteose which it bears in orduiary luuguage. 
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and according to human ideas ; whereas, every 
other hypothesis, not excepting the Arian, which 
comes nearest to that of the Church, uses the term 
Son, in a figurative or metaphorical sense. This 
is no small presumption in favour of the orthodox 
interpretation: and, I would add, that this inter- 
pretation is the one which presents itself to every 
unprejudiced reader, who has heard nothing of 
controversial tlieology. 1 should have uo hesita- 
tion in asking any unlettered Christian, whether he 
does not conceive of Jesus Christ, that he has a 
Father distinct from himself : and whether he does 
not think of their relationship, as he does of that 
between any human father and his own son. It 
might be difficult to put the question, so as not to 
perplex him with new and strange ideas ; and his 
conceptions, when analysed, might be found to be 
gross and worldly : but I doubt whether any per- 
son, who has merely been taught to believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Sou of God, ever imagiued, 
that the Son of God was another name for God 
himself, or that Jesus Christ was a mere human 
being, who was called Son of God, because he was 
highly favoured and adopted, 

1 allow, that there are expressions in the New 
Testament, where the phrase, Son of God, is used 
metaphorically for an adopted son, and applied to 
mere human beings. It is the high privilege of 
our Christian calling, that we all are made chil- 
dren of God at baptism. As viany as received him, 
says St. John, to them gave he power to become the 
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sons of God ' : and I need not (juotc those pas- 
sages in tlie Epistles, wliere all Christians art; 
spoken of as sons of God by adoption. But iu 
these very places we may observe a marked difl'er- 
ence between Jesus Christ and these adopted 
children : thus St, Paul says to the Romans, The 
Spint itself bcareth witness with our spirit, tliat toe 
are the children of God : and if children, then 
heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ ' : 
and to the Galatiaiis, Wherefore, thou, art no more 
a servant, but n son; and if a son, then an heir 
of God, through Christ '. In each of which places 
Christ is spoken of its if he was a Son already, and 
V>y some higher title, and as the means of giving 
us a share in that inheritance which is his own by 
right. The same inference may be drawn from 
those passages in which God is said to have yiven, 
or sent, his Son ; an expression which would imply, 
that Jesus Christ was Son of God before he came 
into the world, as well aa after. Thus St. Paul 
speaks of God sending his own Son in t/ie likeness of 
sinful Jiesh* : and again, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
t/iat were under the law, tltat we might receive the 
adoption of sons *. The Socinians, on the other 
hand, would persuade ua that Jesus Christ is only 
called the Sou of God, as havmg received a divhie 
commission, and being sent, like any other pro- 
phet, to publish a revelation from God, Though 
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f am not aware, tliat the title of son is applied, in 
the Scriptures, to any prophet or inspired teacher, 
it might be allowed, perhaps, that there would be 
nothing unreasonable in 8uch an application of the 
term : but it seems impossible to apply it in this 
sense to Jesus Christ, when we read, God, wJio at 
sundry times, and m divers manners, spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, Jiath, in these 
last days, spoken unto us by his Son '. Here Jesus 
Christ, as the Son of God, appears pointedly distin- 
guished from the prophets and all other teachers : 
and in the same Epistle wc iind him contrasted with 
Moses, the greatest of all former prophets : Mose^ 
verily was faithful in all his house, as a servant, but 
Christ as a Son, over his own house^. We have, 
therefore, proceeded thus far in our ai-gumeut, that 
Jesus Christ, as being the Son of God, is superior 
to the prophets ; and that he is Son, not in the 
same sense in which all Christiana are calJed sons 
of God by adoption. 

The passages to which I would next refer, are 
those m which Christ is spoken of as the only~ 
begotten Son of God. This expression occurs ao 
frequently in the writings of St. John, that I 
shall only refer to a few of the most remarkable 
iustuaces, such as that God sent ids only-begotten 
Son into t/te world * :—and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Fat/wr * ; — 
and the onhf-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
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the Father, he hath declared Aim'. I would gjant 
that the term begotten son might be applied meta- 
phorically to one who was adopted, as when St. 
John saj-a, he that i£ begotten of God, keepeth hhn- 
gelf^, or St. Peter, Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively 
Jwpe by the resurrection of Jesus Christ '. But the 
term ^ovo-^cv^c, or only-begotten, would seem, even 
on the Socinian hypothesis, to except Jesus Christ 
from all those who are made sons by adoption : for 
if he is the Son of God, merely like any other pro- 
phet, or, in fact, like any other Christian, all of 
whom are begotten again at baptism, why is he so 
repeatedly spoken of as the only-begotten? Let «» 
take the term in its plain and literal signification, 
and it can only lead us to the conclusion, that 
though all Christians are sons of God by adoption, 
Jesus Christ is alone the begotten Son of God. 

But there are other passages, where the whole 
force of the argmuent depends upon our supposing 
God and Jesus Christ to be FatJier and Son in the 
same sense which is attached to those terms when 
applied to human beings. Thus in the parable, 
when the husbandmen had killed the servants who 
were sent to them, and the householder at last sent 
unto them his son, saying, They will reverence my 
son*, it is impossible not to imderstand that Jenus 
Christ was different from all the prophets and 
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teachers who had been sent to the Jews, and that 
he was Son of God in the literal and human 
sense of the expression. But the strongest passage 
which I can quote is that of St. Paul to the 
Romans, He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things ' ? 1 would observe, 
in the first place, that in this and all the other pas- 
sages where the love of God is extolled for having 
given his own Son to die for us, there is a strange 
confusion of language and of ideas, if God is not 
the father of Jesus Christ in the literal and human 
sense of the expression : for if God selected Jesus 
Christ from among the sons of men to he his mes- 
senger and ambassador, and allowed him for that 
reason to he called his Son, he might he said in 
Scripture language to feel sorrow at his death ; hut 
his sorrow was not that of a father for his son, nor 
could the sacrifice which he made in allowing 
him to die, he compared, by any justice of analogy, 
to the pang which a human parent woidd feel at 
parting with his only child. Nor could the reason- 
ing of St. Paul he rescued from the charge of being 
forced and inconclusive, if he believed Jesus Christ 
lo be Son of God only by adoption. He is as- 
suring his converts, that God had allowed them to 
expect that he would freely give them all things ; 
and he grounds this assurance upon the fact of 
what God had already done, namely, that he spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for ris all. 
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Now it 19 plain that the whole force of this argu- 
ment turns upon the greatness of the sacrifice which 
God had made in permitting Jesus Christ to die 
for mankind. But if Jesus Christ wa.s himself a 
mere man, highly favoured by God, and adopted 
as his Son, I cannot see the conclusiveneas of the 
apostle's reasoning : nor that we have any right to 
expect that God will give us all things, because he 
did not interfere to avert the death of a highly- 
gifted human heing : for this would then be the 
only sense in which God could be said not to have 
spared his own Son. The goodness of God is 
shewn l>y his sending any person to reveal his will 
to man : and perhaps we might be right in arguing 
from one instance of this kind, that another might 
be expected ; but if this person is persecuted and 
put to death by those to whom he was sent, I can- 
not see how we can argue that God will therefore 
do greater things for them, much less that he will 
iherefore give them all things. But let us suppose 
this person to have been, as St. John terms him, 
the onhi-begotten Son in the bosom of his Father^ , — 
let us suppose God to have sent him for the express 
purpose of atoning by his death for the sins of the 
world, we may then argue that God would not 
have made this sacrifice if he had not intended a 
signal l>eucfit to mankind ; and if he sutfered his 
own Son, of the same nature with himself, to die for 
man, all other favours, when put in comparison 
witli tliis, must appear iniinitely less. 
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All that has hitherto been said , has heen intended 
to prove this one point, that Jesus Christ is the 
heijotten Son of God. I admit, tliat the New Tes- 
tament is silent as to the mode of the divine gene- 
ration ; hut then we have a right to assume that 
the words were taken in their plain and literal sense. 
That a divine being should have a Son, was not a 
notion whicli would have presented any difficulty 
to the converted heathen : it was one with vhich 
lib mind was already familiar ; and the more igno^ 
rant or uneducated they were, the more hkely were 
they also to receive the Clinstian doctrine ia it« 
literal sense. There is no evidence that the first 
converts ever thought of attaching; any other mean- 
ing to the words Son of God: and upon this ground 
I would take my stand in defending the Athanasian 
Creed. I pretend not to fathom or explain the 
mystery in which the relation of Jesus Christ to the 
Father is involved. Let us dispute and reason as 
we may, we must still return to tlie question of the 
prophet, Who shall declare his generation ' .' But 
that Jesus Christ is in some way or other the 
hegotten Son of God, is a doctrine which we can- 
not reject without doing violence to the plainest 
passages of Scripture. 

The Church had at first no wish, for she was not 
called upon, to enter more minutely into the sub- 
ject, or to give metaphysical definitionB ; but if we 
look to the Sabellian and Arian controversies, we 
shall find them arising entirely from vain and pre- 
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sumptuous attempts to explain in what sense or in 
wliat mamier Jesus Christ is the Son of God, If I 
were to state in a few words the difference between 
the doctrine of the Church upon this point, and 
that of all other persons, I should state it thus : 
the Church takes the expressions of the New Test- 
ament literally, and believes literally, that Jesus 
Christ is the begotten Son of God ; while those 
who differ from her, whether SabelUans, Arians; 
Socinians, or others, attach a figurative meaning 
to the words, and do not believe in the literal sense; 
or in any sense analogous to the human, that God 
is the Father of Jesu8 Christ. Every hypothesis, 
therefore, which has been advanced to explain the 
sonship of Jesus Christ, must be tried by this test,' 
viz., whether it is reconcileable with the belief, thai 
Jesus Christ is the begotten Son of God : and most,' 
if not all the clauses of the Athanasian Creed, wiiich 
relate to Jesus Christ, are necessary deductions 
from this doctrine, and opposed to heresies which 
denied that Jesus Christ is the begotten Son of 
God. 

Thus when the Creed speaks of our " neithei' 
confounding the persons, nor dividing the eub*- 
.stance," the former clause is opposed to the Sabel- 
lians, the latter to the Arians ; and the SabelHan 
heresy ia alluded to in the verse immediately fol- 
lowing, "for there is one person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Hoi; 
(jhost." It has often been said, that 
declaralion as this is made in the New 
which is true, if il be meant that 
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All that has hitherto been said, has been intended 
to prove this one point, that Jesus Christ is the 
hetjotten Son of God. I admit, that the New Tes- 
tament is silent ae to the mode of tlie divine gene- 
ration ; but then we have a right to assume that 
the words were taken in their plain aud literal sense. 
Tiiat a divine being should have a Son, was not s 
notion wliicli would have presented any difficulty 
to the converted lieathen : it was one with wliich 
his mind was already familiar ; and the more igno^ 
rant or uneducated they were, the more likely were 
thuy also to receive the Christian doctrine in its 
literal sense. There is no evidence that tlie first 
converts ever thought of attaching any other mean.'- 
ing to the words Son of God: and upon this groiind 
I would take my stand in defending the Athauasian 
Greed. I pretend not to fathom or explain the 
mystery in which the relation of Jesus Christ to the 
Father is involved. Let us dispute and reastwi as 
we may, we must still return to the question of the 
prophet, Who sliall declare his generation^? But 
that Jesus Christ is in some way or other the 
begotten Son of God, is a doctrine which we can- 
not reject without doing violence to tlie plainest 
passages of Scripture. 

The Church had at Arst no wish, for she was not 
called upon, to enter more uiiuutely into the sub- 
ject, or to give metaphysical definitions ; but if we 
look to the Sabelltan and Arian controversies, we 
shall find them arising entirely from vain and pra- 
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sumptuous attempts to explain in what sense or in 
wliat manner Jesus Christ is the Son of God, If I 
were to state in a few words the difference between 
the doctrine of the Church upon this point, and 
that of all other persons. I should state it thus ; 
the Church takes the expressions of the New Test- 
ament literally, and believes literally, that Jesus 
Christ is the begotten Son of God ; while those 
who differ from her. whether Sabeliians, Arians, 
Socinians, or others, attach a figurative meaning 
to the words, and do not believe in the literal sense, 
or in any sense analogous to the human, that God 
is the Father of Jesus Christ. Every hypothesis, 
therefore, which has been advanced to explain the 
sonship of Jesus Christ, must be tried by this test, 
viz., whether it is reconcileable with the belief, that 
Jesus Christ is the begotten Son of God : and most, 
if not all the clauses of the Athanasian Creed, which 
relate to Jesus Christ, are necessary deductions 
from this doctrine, and opposed to heresies which 
denied that Jeaus Christ is tlie begotten Son of 
God. 

Thus when the Creed speaks of our " neither 
confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance," the former clause is opposed to the Sabel- 
lians, the tatter to the Arians ; and the SabellJan 
heresy is alluded to in the verse immediately fol- 
lowing, " for there is one person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost." It has often been said, that no such 
declaration as this is made in the New Testament, 
which is true, if it be meant that these actual words 
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do not occur in the New Testament ; but what 
would be said of a philosophical writer, who used 
the relative terms Father and Son, who spoke of 
these two Beings acting toward each other, and 
loving each other, as human fathers and human 
scHis, and yet should expect his readers not to 
nnderstand these two Beings to be distinct and 
separate persons ? I contend, therefore, that when 
the New Testament declares Jesus Christ to be tlie 
begotten Son of God, it also declares by a neces- 
sary and irresistible inference, that there is one per- 
son of the Father, and another of the Son : nor, I 
conceive, did any other notion ever enter into the 
head of a plain and unlettered Christian. Thon- 
sand and tens of thousands have never thongbt 
npon the subject : but let the question be simply 
asked, whether God and his Son are one person or 
two, and we need not fear whether the Sabelli&n or 
the Trinitarian will gain converts by the answer. 

Again, the same notion of Jesus Christ being the 
■begotten Son of God, appears at once to refute the 
Arian hypothesis, which would dimle the substance 
of the Godhead. The Greek term virotrraau: has 
been translated substance or nature ; and we may 
understand the use of it in this controversy, if we 
conceive every man to be of the same hypostasis or 
nature with the father who begets him. The 
Arians did not believe that Jesus Christ is of the 
same substance with God, and, consequently, they 
denied that he was begotten by him : at least, tliey 
only took the expression figuratively, and said in 
plain tenns, that Jesus Christ was created by God, 
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and that like all other creatures, he waa of a Jifler- 
ent substance or nature from the Being who created 
him. Tliis leads uB to a deep and mysterious sub- 
ject, but it is one which I presume not to approach; 
and I again repeat, that I am satisfied with the 
words of Scripture, where I read tliat Jesus Clirist 
is the begotten Son of God. When it can be shewn 
that a begotten Son is of a different nature from 
the person begetting him, then we may pause in 
receiving the doctrine of the Church ; or we may 
decide with the Arians, that Jesus is not of the 
same substance with God. Those persons are per- 
haps to be en\ned, who have never heard of the 
dispute ; but whether we reason as philosophers, 
or as men of plain common sense, I contend that if 
we believe Jesus Christ to have been begotten by 
God, we cannot believe him to be of a different 
substance from his Father. I suspect the process 
through which many sceptical and fanciful minds 
have passed to be this : they are not satisfied with 
receiving a doctrine because it is written, and as it 
is written, but they wish to explain the terms of it. 
Thus they do not know what is meant by the hypos- 
tasis of God ; and they cannot comprehend how 
God could beget a Son : they therefore reject the 
literal interpretation of Scripture, where they find 
this doctrine revealed ; and having done tliis, they 
are at liberty to wander as they please through the 
mazes of abstract metaphysics. But the CI 
has adopted a directly opposite course : 
the doctrine as it is literally ext 
Scripture, and makes her meta 
T 2 
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Revelation. Consequently the two parties can 
never agree, and the error, perhaps, has been ui each 
party trying to convince by an appeal to principles, 
which the other does not allow. 

If Jesus Christ was begotten of God, I again Bay 
that he must be of the same substance witli God ; 
and unless we can conceive a human son to be of 
the same substance or nature with his father, and 
yet not to be man, I cannot see how we can conceive 
Jesus Christ to be begotten of God, and of the same 
nature with God, and yet not to be God. The short 
and simple expression of Irenteus is one which will 
appear more true, the more closely we examine it — 
"That which is begotten of God is God:" to tx 
Qioii yivviiBiv 0£oc iartv. We may be ridiculed for 
believing that which we cannot comprehend : but 
let those who oppose us adopt the contrary conclu- 
sion. The begotten Son of God must be either 
himself God, or he is not. The analogy of human 
ideas requires us to take the affirmative of the ques- 
tion : and we call upon those who maintain the 
negative, to explain how God can beget a Being 
that is not of the same nature with himself. Let 
it be granted, that the begotten Son of God is him- 
self God, and we must also admit that he possesses 
all the attributes of the Deity. We must say with 
the Creed, "Such as the Father is, such is the 
Son," or we reject the analogy of human genera- 
tion, where beings of the same species must possess 
the same essential properties ; and the six follow- 
ing articles of the Creed are only enumerations of 
the highest and most indisputable attributes of God. 
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No person would deny that the Father is uncreate, 
incomprehensible, eternal, Almighty, God and 
Lord : and the Creed merely specifies that all these 
attributes belong to the begotten Son of God, as 
well as to his Father, who begat him. If this be 
not so, we make God to exist without his attnbntes : 
we in fact make two Gods, and we depart from the 
principle, which we had already allowed to be true, 
that a begotten son is of the same nature with his 
father. 

If our opponents select any one of these attri- 
butes, and ask how we apply it to Jesus Christ, — 
if they ask, for instance, how we believe Jesus 
Christ to be begotten by God, and yet to be co- 
eternal with him, I answer, that I believe it, 
because it is the necessary consequence of a doc- 
trine which is declared in Scripture, and which 1 
dare not disbelieve. It is declared in Scripture, 
that Jesus Christ is the begotten Son of God ; and 
my reason tells me, that being consequently of the 
same nature with his Father, who is God, he is 
himself also God, and must possess the attributes 
of Deity, one of which is eternity. It is on these 
grounds that it is said in the Creed, that " the God- 
head of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is all one — the Glory equal, the Majesty 
co-eternal : and of the Son in particular, that he is 
" equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead," 

The last clauses which 1 shall consider, Pontaip,_ 
perhaps the most inexplicable mysteries 
we say, *' Yet they are not tjiree e) 
Almighties, nor three Gods, but 
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Almighty, and one God." These propositions 
tliemselves present no difficulty : on the contrary, 
the truth of them is strongly insisted on by our 
opponents, and is said by them to contradict the 
assertion which had already been made, that two 
other distinct beings possessed the same attributes, 
and were each of them God, almiglitv and eternal. 
I willingly admit, that these two propositions can- 
not be reconciled by human reason : but the admis- 
sion, when properly stated, amounts only to this — 
that human reason could not of itself have arrived 
at both conclusions. If both, or either of the pro- 
positions are contamed in Scripture, it matters not 
that they cannot be discovered by reason alone. It 
may be satisfacton,' to know that any proposition, 
such as the nnity of God, is agreeable to reason, as 
well as revealed in Scripture ; but the believer in 
Scripture must allow, that the conclusions of rea- 
son are confirmed by the declarations of Scripture, 
and not the declarations of Scripture by the conclu- 
sions of reason. The case now before us may be 
stated thus : That there is onlv one God, we leam 
from reason, as well as from Scripture : this, 
therefore, is a point which cannot be controverted ; 
and any other conclusion which militates against 
it. must be rejected as false. That Jesos Christ is 
the bt^tten Son of God, we leam from Scripture 
only. This is a truth which reason coidd not have 
discovered, but it is not on that account less to be 
believed. Our reason, however, tells us, that the 
begotten Sou of God must be himself God ; and we 
therefore conclude, upon the united evideuca 
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Scripture and reasou, that Jesus Cliriat, the Sou of 
God, is himself God. Hence it would seem to fol- 
low, since the Father and the Son are each of them 
God, that there are two Gods ; hut tliis contradicts 
the conclusion at which we had hefore arrived, 
that there is only one God. We must therefore 
believe the two propositions, when taken separately, 
that tliere is only one God, and that Jesus Christ 
is God. 

The Athanasian Creed does nothing more than 
assert these two propositions. It has been accused 
of exploring imfathomahle mysteries, and of defin- 
ing what cannot be defined : but the creed merely 
contains the declarations of Scripture and the con- 
clusions which reason draws from them. If any 
clause of the creed is attacked or doubted, I would 
say, let us then take the contrary ; and we shall 
find it leading us to deny some conclusion, which 
our reason draws from the declarations of Scrip- 
ture. Thus if a person hesitate to acknowledge 
that the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost is all one, he must either assume 
that the Giodhead of the Three Persons is difi'ere'nt, 
or that the Son aud the Holy Ghost are not God. 
But our reason can only attach one idea to the 
word— God ; and if tlie Son and the Holy Ghost 
are God in a different sense from the Father, we 
at once establish a plurality of Gods ; or, if we 
assume that the Son and the Holy Ghost arc not 
God, we come to tlie si 'i 1 

have already stated 
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reason, that a Son may be of a different nature 
from his Father. Again, if a person refuse to say, 
" In this Trinity none is afore or after other ; none 
is greater or less than another," let him maintain 
the contrary : let him say, that the Father is supe- 
rior in will or in power, or in any other attribute, 
to the Sou ; and he will find himself involved in 
the insuperable difficulty of believing a Being to 
be God, and yet not to be omnipotent. 

These are the grounds on which I rest the 
defence of the Athanasiau Creed. I do not pretend 
to simplify what was before mysterious, nor to 
bring down tlie nature of the Deity to the level of 
our finite faculties. If I read in the Scriptures 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, I believe him 
to be so, and I ask not how. But if it be asked, 
whether he may not be a Son in a figurative sense, 
or whether he may not be merely an operation or 
attribute of the Father, I find myself forbidden to 
say this, because the Scriptures speak of him as a 
begotten Son. In the same manner I arrive at all 
the articles of the Athanasiau Creed. I might have 
been satisfied witli passing over such mysterious 
subjects ; but if compelled to decide, I prefer that 
opinion which my reason deduces from the letter 
of Scripture, to that which obliges me to interpret 
Scripture figuratively, and which contradicts my 
reason. 

In coming to this conclusion we, in fact, do do 
more than what every person, who interprets Scrip- 
ture literally, must have done already. If he opens 
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his Bible, he finds Jesus Christ saying, Before 
Abraham wag, I am ' : and yet he knows, that the 
Person who spoke these words, had been born not 
many years before of a human mother. Both 
propositions must in some way be true ; and we 
believe them both, without pretending to explain 
them. Again, we read, I and mi/ Father are one' : 
and, Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me'. We must believe these assertions 
to be true, because they are contained in Scripture ; 
and yet if we analyse the Athanasian Creed, we 
shall not find it asserting^ any thing more incom- 
prehensible than what is contained in those few 
words, / and the Father are one. They are words 
which the profoundest metaphysician will try in 
vain to unravel : and I call upon the ablest logician 
to shew, that there is any one clause of the Atha- 
nasian Creed which goes farther than the declara- 
tion of Jesus Christ himself, when he said, / and 
the Father are one. The unity of the Father and 
the Son is, therefore, not only implied, but posi- 
tively declared in Scripture, and must, therefore, 
in some sense or other be believed. If it be still 
said, that the first converts were not expected to 
subscribe the Athanasian Creed, let it be remem- 
bered, tliat they were expected to assent to every 
thing contained in the New Testament ; and there 
they would read, / and the Fatiier are one, and 
Believe me, that I am in the Father, and the Father 
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It will be said, perhaps, that it was sufficient to 
read these words, or to assent to them in that 
simple form, without labouring to explain them so 
precisely and minutely. But I would observe, 
that there is a fallacy in this argument. It shall 
be conceded, that the apostles would have baptised 
a person without requiring him to say, that Jesus 
Christ is God, But the question which I would 
i ask, is this : if the controversy had arisen in those 
I days, and if a person had openly declared that he 
did not believe Jesus Christ to be God, would the 
apostles have baptised him ? If he had said, I 
believe Jesus Christ to be the only-begotten Son of 
God, but I conceive those words to mean, either 
that he was a mere mortal adopted by God, or 
that he was merely another mode of expression for 
God himself, would the apostles have baptised a 
person who made such a confession? This is the 
question which is really to be considered, and not 
whether the apostles did, or did not, require a full 
confession of faith : for until proof be given to the 
contrary, we have a right to assume, that the. words 
of Scripture were taken in their plain and literal 
sense ; and that when a person said, I believe in 
the only-begotten Son of God, he meant to use the 
terms in their common acceptation, and that the 
relation of Father and Son was understood by him 
according to the analogy of human ideas. 

1 have endeavoured to shew, that the expres- 
sions used in Scripture concerning this relationship 
requires us, by necessary inference, to come to the 
conclusions of the Athanasian Creed : and if it be 
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said, that the early Christians never heard of many 
of the positions which this Creed contains, I assert, 
with equal confidence, that they did not helieve 
the contrary. Confessions of faith, such as tlie 
Athanasian Creed, may be compared to weapons 
laid up in an annoury in time of peace. They are 
not always wanted for active warfare, and many 
may he unacquainted with the use of them. But 
when the enemy is in the field, they must be put 
into the hand of every faithful subject, and when 
called upon to choose his party, he cannot remain 
neuter. I would willingly admit, that salvation 
may lie obtained without a knowledge of the 
Athanasian Creed. Thousands and millious of 
Christians have gone to their graves, who have 
either never heard of it, or not understood it : and 
I would add, that let a man believe the Scriptures, 
let him profess his faith in Christ in the plain and 
simple language of the New Testament, and he 
may pass through life as piously and happily, he 
may go to his grave with as quiet a conscience, and 
more than this, he may rise again as freely par- 
doned and forgiven, as if he had dived into the 
depths of controversy, and traced the nature of the 
Deity through the highest walks of metaphysics. 
But when we say this, let it he remembered, that 
it is one thing not to have heard of a doctrine, and 
another not to believe it. To assume that all per- 
sons, who are ignorant of the Athanasian Creed, 
would refuse to believe it, is the part, neither of a 
sound nor of a candid reasoner. The question which 
1 would again put is, would they believe the con- 
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trary ? We need not suppose the Church to mean, 
that every Christian is bound to have studied all 
the clauses of that Creed : but she assumes this to 
ibe his faith, if he has not heard of controversy ; and 
if he has heard of it, she points out the conclusions 
which lie must allow to be true, or he must give 
up points of faith, to which he had already as- 
sented. Thus she provides him with tests against 
the errors of the Sabeilian, the Arian, and the 
Socinian Creeds : she would be happy, if her 
members were in no danger of being assailed by 
these errors : but if they are, she endeavours to 
protect them : she knows that faith in Christ, as 
the begotten Son of God, is the foundation of a 
Christian's hope ; and she cannot knowingly per- 
mit these words to be looked upon as unmeaning, 
to be explained away, or evaded. 
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It has been objected to the Gospel by those who 
have eitlier openly attacked it, or who have not 
deeply and in their hearts considered its precepts, 
that it is defective as a rule of life, and that whe- 
ther we view it as a moral or a political code, it 
takes no notice of some of the strongest principles, 
which act upon the mind, and which are essential 
to the existence of society. Thus we may hear it 
said, tliat the Bible no where inculcates patriotism 
as a duty, nor speaks of it as a thing which is 
worthy of admiration or praise. So also it has 
been observed, that throughout the same book no 
rules have been laid down for friendship ; nor have 
any of the public and private virtues been recom- 
mended and explained with the same clearness and 
precision, which are to be met with in the wor 
heatlien moralists. 

That the Bible does not contain a 
of ethical precepts, is a point whicl 
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deny : and good reasons have been given why our 
Lord and hia apostles did not adopt that method of 
teaching. It might easily be shewn, that when 
patriotism is said to be omitted in the New Testa- 
ment, it is from a worldly, a narrow, a selfish view 
of patriotism, that such a complaint is made. En- 
quire of the lover of his country in former times, 
or enquire of the politician in our own, and the 
patriot is he who, though he sinks his own good in 
that of his country, yet places his country's good 
above that of all mankind. But how can a virtue 
. such as this find a place in the same page, which 
tells us to love all men, and to pray even for our 
enemies? It might easily be shewn, that the true 
patriot is he, who makes his country great, because 
he makeB it good ; who teaches it to cast away the 
mean and miserable notion, that one country is to 
rise upon the ruins of another ; who inculcates that 
great truth, which even human calculations are 
now beginning to confirm, that no community and 
no country can be prosperous, unless it is also the 
cause of prosperity to others. This was a patriot- 
iem which the heathen never knew, but of which 
we may read in every page of the Gospel. So it 
is with friendship. It is not defined with the same 
accuracy ; its duties are not analysed with the 
same minuteness ; rules and directions are not 
given for every contingency ; and yet 1 say witii. 
confidence, that the friendship of the Gospel is as 
much a higher and liolier principle than tliat of 
the heathen moralist, as the souls of men are 
more precious than their bodies, and as eternity ia 
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longer than a moment. It is in this proportion, 
that the morality of the Gospel surpasses that of 
the Grecian or Roman sages : and it will be my 
object at present, to offer eome remarks upon 
friendship, considered as a Christian virtue. 

It is very far from iny wish to depreciate what 
has been written upon this subject by the philoso- 
phers of old. Much of what they have said, 
might be transferred with advantage to the pages 
of Christian writers ; and the evils of life might be 
smoothed, and its graces beautified, if much of it 
waa written upon our own hearts. But when 1 
say this, 1 would be understood to speak of heart» 
which have been trained and tutored by the ppo* 
cepts of the Gospel ; for without this previous 
culture, we are dropping the good seed by the way- 
side, or upon the barren rock. It may be doubted 
whether many persons have been directly bene- 
fitted in their principles or their practice by rulea 
and systems of morality. Their memories may be 
exercised ; their reasoning powers may be im- 
proved ; and if they are led to compare the heathen 
morality with that of the Gospel, they will not 
have thrown away their time or their labour. But 
1 again sny, that niles and systems, though they 
may eserciae the head, do not go far in improving 
the heart. No persons would practise the precepts 
wliidi are given by Aristotle or Cicero, miless they 
are in accordance with their own natural feelii 
and if they do practise them, it is in obedie, 
those feelings, and not to Aristotle or ■ 
-I ^.lunaluui uuv 
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Who, I would ask, in choosing or in serving a 
friend, would stop to consider what these philoso- 
phers had written ? or who would value the friend- 
ship of that man who, when asked for a token of 
affection, would give a precept of philosophy ; or, 
when called upon to act, would consult his book 
instead of his heart ? 

It will he asked, perhaps, are we then to be left 
entirely to our own natural impulses? And are 
there no rules and precepts, which are to direct 
our social intercourse t Most assuredly there are : 
and what I may have seemed to say in disparage- 
ment of ethical codes, was said with a view to 
point out the wisdom of God as higher than the 
wisdom of man ; and to lead you to that Book, 
which alone has power to control the will and to 
influence the heart. 

We may be sure that our Lord did not speak 
unadvisedly, when he said, A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another : and by this 
shall all men knmo that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another. He knew that the duties 
of friendship had been accurately defined and 
eloquently enforced ; and yet he said, A new com- 
Tnandment I give unto you, that ye love one another. 
What is there in this commandment which may 
justly be called new? The answer is to he found, 
not in the commandment itself, but in the prin- 
ciple on which that commandment rests : and if 
ever there were words, which may truly be said to 
have come down from heaven, and which the 
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disputer of this world never would have uttered, 
they are those which were spoken by onr blessed 
Lord ', But I say vnto y(m, lotv your aicmies ; ifess 
them thai curse you ; do good to them that hate you ; 
and pray for them wkkh df*}ntef«Uy use you, and 
pertecute you. Here are the terms of the new com- 
mandment. We are to love all men , and, there- 
fore, as friends, we must love one another. 

it has been objected to this precept, that the 
generality of it impairs its force ; and that the 
value of friendship is diminished, if not destroyed, 
by being spread over so lai^e a surface. But 
there is a fallacy in this objeetion, which requires 
only a few words to expose. The Scriptures do 
not say, that we are to love all men equalfi/ : they 
enforce no such unnatural — no such impossible 
command. We are told to love all men, as chil- 
dren of the same Father — as heirs of the same 
promises : we are to pray for all men, as having 
the same Creator — the same Redeemer, and the 
same Judge : we are to pray that all may be 
admitted liereafter, with ourselves, to the same 
merciful forgiveness : hut we are not told, that 
during our pilgrimage on earth, our feelings or our 
conduct are to be the same to all men. If this 
were so, why do we find the apostles specifying 
the duties of parents and children, and of all the 
other relations of life? St. Paul, though he wa» 
a debtor to Greeks and to bnrhartam', d 
think that he was transgressing his di 
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mission, when he professed a pre-eminent regard 
for his own countrymen. He exhibited as great a 
knowledge of human nature as of tlie Gospel, 
when he said, Recompense to no man evil for evil: 
if it be possible, as muck as lieth in i/ou, live peace- 
ably vritk all men ' ; and nothing can shew more 
plainly his sentiments upon this suhject, than when 
he says. As we have opportunity, let us do good unto 
all men, especially tmto them which are of the house- 
hold of faith *. If any one should say, that the 
Gospel requires more than this, I would answer, 
that he has not studied the Gospel : and if he say, 
that even this is too much, I would answer, that 
he has not studied his own heart. It is not true, 
in the Gospel sense, that we cannot love our ene- 
mies. It is not true that we cannot pray for those 
who despitefuUy use us. There may he many 
persons who have never made the effort. There 
may be many who say with the Jews of old, Thou 
ghah love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemj/ ', 
Such, perhaps, is the consequence which flows 
from every system of heathen ethics : and such 
must be the consequence, if we confine our views 
to this world only : but if we believe that our 
friends and our enemies will stand before the same 
Almighty Judge ; that we shall have to account 
for the good and for the evil, which we have done 
to each of them ; who would not wish that he had 
tried, at least, to love liis enemies t who would not 
fear lest it should be said of him, Ijiasmuch as ye 

, 18. ' Gal. vi. 10. ' Matt. v. 43. 
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il'ul it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me ' .' 

This, then, is the principle which the Gospel 
furnishes to direct our social intercourse. We are 
not only to prefer the good of others to our own ; 
for the heathen could discover this : we are not 
only to please and henefit our friends ; the heathen 
moralists could enforce this duty : but we must 
remember, that the act which we perform, aud the 
motive which directs it, will be weighed hereafter 
at the judgment-seat of God : and how will he 
stand in the presence of his Judge, who has been 
the means of enticing a fellow-being into sin ; who 
has encouraged him in vice ; who has laughed him 
out of his scruples ; who has corrupted his inno- 
cence ; and has brought him within the reach of 
eternal punishment? It is, indeed, an awful con- 
sideration, that one man may be the means of 
deciding the eternal destiny of anotlier: and this 
may open to ^Is another point of view, in which the 
friendship of the Christian is exalted far above that 
of the heathen moralist. We may learn from the 
latter to assist our friend in hts bodily wants ; we 
may share with him the highest mtellectual enjoy- 
ments : but the Gospel will tell us, that there is 
still another good which we may render him, that 
we may benefit his immortal soul, that we may 
lead him to the happiness of heaven. 

This was the new commandment, which was 
given by the Sou of God : a commandmeiil 
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tells US to love not tlie lioclies, but the souls, of our 
friends : it is this wliich enables us to obey the 
precept of universal love, and extend it even to 
our enemies. We may dispense the charity of the 
hand in unequal portions, and according to worldly 
ties ; but if we read the Gospel, how can we restrict 
the charity of the heart? No one, I trust, would 
wish to carry his enmities with him into the next 
world : and no one, perhaps, would exclude his 
greatest enemy from heaven : but tliere is a danger 
icBt we exclude ourselves, if we do not forgive him 
while on earth. Our own hearts may suggest 
many reasons why we should not forgive him : we 
may feel inclined to say within ourselves, How ofi 
shall my brother mi against mc, and I forgive him ' ? 
But while we are debating within ourselves whe- 
ther we can, and whether wc ought to foi^ive him, 
the Gospel has decided the question, and told us, 
that we miist forgive him. There will be no quar- 
relling, and no hating, in heaven : but if we go to 
our graves at enmity with any one, how, when we 
rise again, can the same mansions of love and 
good-will contain us both ? The duty of forgive- 
ness may be discussed by moraUsts ; and we may 
come to this or tliat conclusion concerning its im- 
portance : but we read in the Gospel, that it ig 
positively and peremptorily commanded by God. 

If it be said that such a command proceeds from 
the arbitrary will of God, and not from any 
abstract rule of morals, I answer, that our admis- 
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sion to the happiness of heaven, to which foi^ve- 
nes9 is required as a preliminary, also proceeds 
from the arbitrary will of God. What nile of 
morals, or what system of philosophy, could give 
to a created and a sinful being a title to the happi- 
ness of heaven 1 But if God has consented of his 
OW11 free will to make us capable of enjoying it, if 
he has promised to forgive us all our offences 
against himself, is it too much that he should 
require us also to forgive our brother who offends 
us ? This is the new commaiidmeut of the Gospel. 
It does not require us, as 1 said before, to love all 
men equally with respect to worldly offices ; but it 
does require, it does command us to wish well to 
the souls of all men : and lest we should neglect 
this duty, we are told, in language which cannot be 
mistaken, that our own souts may have to answer 
for the want of charity. 

We have thus discovered two great principles 
for the regulation of our social intercourse : I do 
not say. for our friendships and our enmities ; for 
the word enmity ought to find no place in Christian 
ethics. The interchange of friendly offices may 
cease: we may be led, from circumstances, l 
avoid the society of our ncighliour : but the C 
still tells us that ho is oiir brother: we an 
hope that we may meet him in heaven i'm 
still exclude ourselves from entering | 
cherishing against him anger and re»ei 

The two great principles which Wtf'li 
taiued are these : we shall have loa 
for the love or the hatred vrhicJi ] 
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towards others : and in the friendships which we 
form, we are to look not only to the bodies, but to 
the souls, of men. It is to be feared, that this is 
not the principle on which friendships are generally 
formed. I allow that friendship, according to the 
views of heathen moralists, was an amiable, I had 
almost said, a heavenly feeling. There were 
many in those days who could describe and practise 
the duties of friendship, so aa to shame the fol- 
lowers of a purer creed. But still I deny that the 
precept or the example of those times can bear a 
comparison with the pages of the Gospel. It may 
even be doubted, whether the heathen moralists 
have not done much to dazzle and deceive, rather 
than to instruct and to improve. They have ana- 
lysed the character and circumstances of every 
virtue : the ornaments of language, and the force 
of example, have combined to put friendship for- 
ward in the most attractive colours : but it is to be 
feared, that many friendships which are formed on 
those models, are calculated to endure in this world 
only ; and that friends do not always look forward 
to meet hereafter in heaven. 

I allow that we meet with splendid instances of 
friendship in ancient times. We are familiar with 
tliem from our earliest childhood ; and though some 
of them belong rather to fabulous than to authentic 
ages, we are still fond of quoting them ; and they 
serve indeed as ornaments, and as a relief in the 
midst of narratives which are for the most part dis- 
figured by barbarism and crime. But let not these 
names, splendid and heroic as they may be, make 
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US afraid, even in this particular, of comparing the 
sficred with tiie heathen writers. The friendship 
of David and Jonathan exhibits as strong, and. at 
the same time, as tender tokens of affection, as any 
which we admire in the histories of Greece and 
Rome. St. Paul has said, Scarcely for a righteous 
tnan will one die : yet peradventure for a good jiiaii 
iome would even dare to die'. This woiihl indeed 
he the greatest stretch of friendship : and though 
it may be true that some persons have gone thus 
far, it is also true what our Saviour says, with a 
manifest reference to himself. Greater love /lath no 
vmn than this, tliat a man lay down his life for his 
friends '. Our blessed Lord, therefore, did perform, 
in his own person, the greatest and most dis- 
interested act of friendship. It may be said, 
perhaps, that in tliis act the human nature of Christ 
was so lost in the divine, and that the object of 
his friendship was so vast and comprehensive, 
inasmuch as he died for all mankind, that though 
we feel ourselves to liave incurred an endless debt 
of gratitude, we cannot look to this instance of 
friendsliip in our Redeemer as an example for our 
own imitation. Let ns then look to the fiame 
Redeemer in hi& human nature oiUy, subject to the 
same feelings, and moved with the ^ameiftj 
as ourselves. Let us follow him to I 
Lazarus, and then ask, if lie came ii 
extinguish or to depreciate the feeltoj 
ship. Famihar as we are in thiB placft 1 
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cal recollections, it may be doubted whether any- 
thing more beautiful or more touching was ever 
written than those few and simple words, Jesus 
wept : then said the Jews, Behold, how fie loved 
him'.' If we wish for further instances of this sort 
in the Saviour of mankind, we may think of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. We know, as this 
same disciple tells us, that he loved all those whom 
he had called to follow him. Having loved las own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the end *. 
But St. John, who leaned on his breast, and to 
whose care he committed his earthly parent, was, 
in every sense of the term, his friend. So that if 
the Gospel has not laid down any precise rules for 
friendship, it has sanctioned it by the highest of all 
authorities, the example of the Son of God. 

This example may assure us, that it is not forbid- 
den to single out particular objects for our friendship : 
and the two great principles which I have described 
above, may stand in the place of rules and precepts. 
They are, in fact, the rule for our whole life, and 
friendship is only one of the circumstances which 
call them into action. I again, therefore, repeat, 
that in the exercise of friendship, as in all our otlier 
social intercourse, we are never to lose sight of the 
two great principles, that we are to look to the souls 
of men us well as to their bodies ; and that for our 
conduct towards our friends, we shall render an 
account to God. 

There is, perhaps, no place more suited to the 
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formation of friendship, than a place of education ; 
and no period of life, at which those ties are more 
firmly rivetted, than that at which many who now 
hear me are just arrived. It is in this place, and 
at this period, that many of us have formed those 
intimacies, which not only last through life, and so 
greatly heighten the enjoyment of it, hut which 
contribute to the formation of our characters and 
habits, and are the cause of much which we do, 
whether it be good, or whether it he evil. The 
power which one man has over the mind of ano- 
tlier is, as 1 said before, an awful consideration. 
It may seem a small thing to give advice to a 
friend — to be a partner in his amusements or his 
studies : we may convey or we may imbibe impres- 
sions, witliout thinking of what we are doing ; but 
these impressions may often lead us to an act which 
is an olfeuce to God, Euid which, without tlie 
encouragement or the example of a friend, we 
should not have thought of doing. It is melancholy 
to speak of friendship in these terms ; to point out 
the possibility, that one man may lead another, 
whom he rails his friend, to do that which is hate- 
ful to God, and which ruins his soul. But is it not 
so? Is not the sacred name of friendship abused 
and mis-applied to the worst of iutimaciee, which 
can only corrupt the principle and encourage eiu 1 
Friendship, if built and grounded upon religion, 
upon a tixcd determination to do wimt is right, is 
one of the greatest blessings which man can enjoy : 
and he who persuades or count^^nances his friend 
in obeying God, or who keeps lum from disobeying 
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cal recollections, it may be doubted whether any- 
thing more beautiful or more touching was ever 
written than those few and simple words, Jesu* 
wept : then said the Jews, Behold, how he loved 
him ' .' If we wish for further instances of this sort 
in the Saviour of mankind, we may think of the 
disciple whom Jesizs loved. We know, as this 
same disciple tells us. that he loved all those whom 
he had called to follow him. Having loved his own 
which were in the worlds he loved them unto the end '. 
But St. John, who leaned on his breast, and to 
whose care he committed his earthly parent, was, 
in every sense of the term, his friend. So that if 
the Gospel has not laid down any precise rules for 
friendship, it has sanctioned it by the highest of all 
authorities, the example of the Son of God. 

This example may assure us, that it is not forbid- 
den to single out particular objects for our friendship ; 
and the two great principles which I have described 
above, may stand in the place of rules and precepts. 
They are, in fact, the rule for our whole life, and 
friendship is only one of the circumstances which 
call them into action. I again, therefore, repeat, 
tliat in the exercise of friendship, as in all our other 
social intercourse, we are never to lose eight of the 
two great principles, that we are to look to tlie souls 
of men as well as to their bodies ; and that for our 
conduct towards our friends, we shall render an 
account to God. 

There is, perliaps, no place more suited to the 
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formation of friendshiy. tliau a place of education ; 
and no period of life, at which those ties are more 
firndv rivctted, than that at which many who now 
hear me are just arrived. It is in this place, and 
at this period, that many of us have formed those 
intimacies, which not only last through Hfe, and so 
greatly heighten the enjoyment of it, but which 
contribute to the formation of our characters and 
habits, and are the cause of much which we do, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil. The 
power which one man has over the mind of ano- 
ther is, as 1 said hefore, an awful consideration. 
It may seem a small thing to give advice to a 
friend — to be a partner in his amusements or his 
studies : we may convey or we may imbihe impres- 
sions, without thinking of what we are doing ; hut 
these impressions may often lead us to an act which 
is an offence to God, and which, without the 
encouragement or the example of a friend, we 
should not have thought of doing. It is melancholy 
to speak of friendship in these terms ; to pouit out 
the possibility, that one man may lead another, 
whom he calls his friend, to do that which is hate- 
ful to God, and which ruins his soul. But is it not 
80 ? Is not the sacred name of friendship abused 
and mis-applied to tJie worst of intimacies, which 
can only corrupt the principle and encourage sin 1 
Friendship, if built and grounded upon religion, 
upon a Hxed determination to do what is right, is 
one of tlie greatest blessings which man can enjoy : 
and he who persuades nr countenances his friend 
in obeying God, or who keeps him from disobey. 
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lite will be destroyed. It is very true, that tlic 
friendship of a Christian is not the same with that 
of the man of the world, or the man of pleasure : 
and they whose friendship is grounded on religion, 
debar themselves many acts which the world 
calls pleasurable. But those who ridicule them 
for 80 doing, have generally a narrow and restricted 
notion of the ierm friendship. They are apt to con- 
found it with social intercourse, and to think that 
friendship implies a participation in pleasure. But 
this is merely a part, perhaps merely an accident, 
of friendships : the very notion carries with it an 
idea of selfishness ; and the test of true friendship 
is, whether a man is thinking of hla friend and 
wishing his good, when they are not personally 
together. Here, again, we must distinguish be- 
tween what is good in a religious, and what in a 
worldly sense. Far be it from ine to say, that a 
man will not seek to provide his friend with this 
world's goods. But let him be well assured that 
he is following a real, and not a false estimation of 
what is good. When the benefit is received, or the 
pleasure enjoyed, let him ask himself whether he 
has really performed an act of friendship ; let him 
examine himself, whether he can thank God, who 
has put it in his power to act kindly to his friend. 
If any person would put these questions to himself, 
he would soon see that a participation in pleasure 
is not necessarily friendship. I need not add, that 
the friendship which hears the test of self-examina- 
tion, can have nothing to do with sensuality or with 
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I do not mean to say, that a man niiist give up 
his Iriond when he sees him commit an act of sin. 
If the Gospel commanded, this, we might say with 
St. Paul, then must we needs go out of the world ' ; 
and never is the duty of friendship more urgent or 
imperative, than when he whom we love has done 
that which we know to be wrong. It is then that 
we shew whether we truly love him ; whether we 
have courage to censure him, while the world per- 
ha{>3 is applauding him ; whether we give him that 
advice which, if given in season, might perhaps save 
his aoul. This may he thought hy some to be the 
most painful part of the duty of friendship ; and so 
it is, if the advice is rejected. It must indeed he 
painful to see him, whom we call our friend, pursuing 
a course which we know must end in making him 
unhappy. But it ought to be more painful to us to 
see him continue in that course, when perhaps tlie 
advice or remonstrance oi a friend might save him. 
It is vain to say that the ways of tlie world do 
not allow of such remonstrances ; that interference, 
such as this, would be thought troublesome and 
intrusive. If this be the view whicli we take of 
friendship, we may indeed have studied heathen 
systems, but we must not pretend to follow the 
Gospel. He that sees his friend commit sin, and 
does not reprove him for it, may contribute to his 
ruin in this world and the next. 1 say nothing of 
the eflect upon your own souls, if you pursue this 
conduct : there is a contagion in vice, as well as in 
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disease ; but I am speaking now of your duty to 
your friends ; and once more I remind you, in the 
name of that Saviour who laid down his life for his 
friends, that God will hereafter call you to account, 
if you see your brother sin, and if you do not try to 
save him. I would conclude in the words of St. 
Paul \ Finally J brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think of 
these things. 

> Phil. iv. 8. 
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Olher roundation can no man lay than that is laid, which ia Jesus 
Christ. 

Tins solemn and deeply interesting assertion was 
made by St, Paul, when there was danger to the 
Church of Corinth, from false or ambitious teachers 
placing their own names at the head of sects and 
parties. The great apostle had himself, in one 
sense, founded the Church of Corinth : and yet 
he would not suffer his converts to call themselves 
by his name. The Church, as he says to the 
Ephesians ', was built upon the JoundatUm of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself beiitg the 
chief corner-stone : and when he says to these same 
Corinthians *, with reference to his own labours 
among them, Tlumgh ye have ten thousand in- 
structors in. Christ, yet have ye not viany fatliers, he 
adds, for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through 
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the Gospel. It was in the name of Jesus, and not 
of Paul, that he had preaclted to them the words 
of eternal life : tlie foundation of all the hopes and 
promises which he imparted to them was Jesus 
Christ : he was the author and finisher of their 
faith ; if they rested upon him, it was possible for 
them to please God, and to enter into lieaven : if 
their faith was not founded upon him, the apostle 
gave them no hopes, he held out to them no 
pardon, and no happiness. 

There might be many reasons in the present 
day, why we should call to mind the words of the 
text. There are many among vs who would say, 
/ am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ^. The apostle might say with 
equal truth to us, as to his Corinthian converts, / 
hear that there be dlcmoiis among you, and I partly 
believe it *. Amid these unhappy divisions, from 
whatever cause they may proceed, it is to be feared 
that some persons forget the great and important 
truth which is declared in the text, Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. They lay the foundation of their hopes in 
some human teacher, in some outward profession, 
in tlieir own fancied righteousness, or in some 
other specious and delusive principle ; which, 
though it may not openly and avowedly exclude 
the Son of God from the work of salvation, yet 
does not really rest on him as the true, the only- 
foundation. Any one of these errors, (and the 
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number of them may unhappily be multiplied 
almost without limit,) might well furnish matter 
for separate consideration : but at present I wish 
to dwell upon the importance of placing our foun- 
dation in Jesus Christ, not with reference to sects 
and divisions, but with reference to a principle, 
which, under some form or other, is acknowledged 
by men of all sects, and all parties, — the principle 
of education ; or that moral and intellectual disci- 
pline, which not only forms the habit and charac- 
ter, but wliicli must have an effect upon the present 
and eternal interests of every human being. 

We live in an age when it may truly be said, 
that the best mode of education is a question which 
interests, all ranks of society; and in this place, 
more particularly, we cannot he indifferent to the 
agitation of the question, when we remember that 
it was the desire of knowledge which first called 
our institutions into existence ; that for many years 
we have been professing to dispense this know- 
ledge ; that, in fact, for many centuries we have 
been doing that which is now undertaken by many 
other bodies, some of which are more disposed to 
notice our failings flian our excellences, and to 
point us out. not bo much as objects of imitation,' 
as an excitement to more extended and more suc- 
cessful efforts. That our proceedtnga are surveyed 
by penetrating, and even hy jealous efOt WDOt 
be denied. We cannot shut our ears to ^e ealun*> 
nies which are sometimes cast )ipon »b : nor t|* W ^ 
disposed to say, that this scrutiny, ami tli 
tisfaction, will not have a good efTccl. I 
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Our duty, and we shall traiu up champions who 
will defend our cause : let us be careful to lay the 
true foundation, and let that be the answer which 
we give to our opponents. It is here that we ought 
to rest our defence ; and it is here, perhaps, that 
those who censure ns, shew that they do not 
understand the real object of education. 

If a man were not responsible to God ; if he had 
not an immortal soul ; if he were not to be judged 
hereafter, and according to that judgment to be 
happy or miserable for ever, the question of edu- 
cation might be different : the philosopher might 
decide in what way one man may best benefit the 
community ; or each person might consult his own 
interest, provided the furtherance of that interest 
was no injury to others. The arts and sciences 
would thus be cultivated ; and those pursuits which 
minister to our wants, or to our amusement, would 
require no higher sanction to recommend or enforce 
them. It is in this way that some persons measure 
the relative degrees of national advancement: and 
those places are said to be the best promoters of 
education, where the circle of knowledge extends 
the widest, and where the greatest number of useful 
and ingenious arts is taught. It is painful to 
appear even to be opposed to the general diffusion 
of knowledge ; and if I could think, that there is -i 
any tiling inherent in our institutions, which led to J 
this result, I would be the first to admit, that those 1 
institutions must be radically and fundamentally 
wrong. But there is a difference between 
teaching a thing and being opposed to the tc 
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of it, which some persona have either not perceived, 
or have wilfully kept out of view, when they 
condemn the limited sphere of education which 
prevails in this place. 

It is generally assumed, as I said before, that 
that is the best place of education which enables 
persons to learn the most branches of knowledge ; 
and the proposition, thus stated, may appear to 
some indisputable. But there is another question 
which ought at least to be examined previously, 
the solution of which may afi'ect tlie proposition 
just stated. We ought first to enquire, whether it 
is expedient that all, or even many branches of 
knowledge, should be taught in one place ; or 
whether it will not lead to the best results, and, in 
fact, to the most perfect knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, that they should be taught in difterent 
places. Some persons may, perhaps, immediately 
decide for the first of these two systems; and may 
say that a place, which professes to be a place of 
education, ought to teach every thing : but at the 
same time they must allow, that the question, at 
least, admits of discussion ; and those wlio think 
that a division of labour may be expedient in 
education as well as in other undertakings, may 
find much support for their argument in tlie expe- 
rience of the present day. 11 I were enumerating 
the defects of our system, 1 should, perhaps, notice 
the principle which is rather too prevalent among 
us, that the same periion » ^^H>clod to give 
instniction in many lirar'^ ■ " clever may 
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of discussion, whether it is desirable even in theory 
that all branches of knowledge should be taught in 
one place : and it is the ignorance or forgetfulness 
of this question, which leads some of our objectors, 
I will not say into calumny and injustice, but, at 
least, into unsound and fallacious reasoning. We 
may, perhaps, be wrong in deciding to limit the 
number of subjects taught, and in not being ambi- 
tious to throw open our schools to knowledge of 
every kind ; but those wlio censure us, ought to 
prove the erroneousuess of the principle which we 
have laid down, and not to try the results of that 
principle by a standard of their own, which we do 
not acknowledge. 

There is also another point to be considered. 
The time, which the great majority of persons 
devote to education in this place, is extremely 
short. It will be allowed, that in the space of 
three years each individual cannot learn every 
thing : some selection must necessarily be made : 
and the question is, whether each individual shall 
make it for himself, and whether his instructors 
are hound to perfect him in the branch which he 
selects ; or whether it is not better, that at that 
period of his life his judgment should be controlled 
by others, and that instruction should be given 
him, which will be useful to him liereafter, what- 
ever line of life be adopts. Our ancestors, (and 
they were not, perhaps, so unwise or so inexpe- 
rienced as we sometimes deem them,) our ances- 
tors have decided upon the second of these twa 
methods. It being found essential to ha% 
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one standard for the relative merit of all, they fixed 
upon the literature of Greece and Rome as the 
test which admits of most universal application. 
It obviously does this more than any particular art 
or science : and there is no profession, or line of 
life, in which classical learning may not be turned 
to account. 

But this is not all. Our ancestors did not 
merely wish to compare the talents of those whom 
they educated, or to tiirnish them with knowledge 
which would be useful in their several occupa- 
tions : they looked deeper into tiie human mind 
than this : they knew that there is one knowledge, 
which is more important than every other, without 
which all science and all philosophy are vain. 
They knew that the selection of a profession, and 
much of tlie character and circumstances of life, 
depend ujwn the peculiar disposition of each indi- 
vidual : but they knew also, that iu every profes- 
sion, and in all circumstances, there is one founda- 
tion which is alike indispensable. This foundation 
is religion ; by which I mean, in a few words, a 
knowledge of God and of the Gospel. 

I am aware that many, who are engaged more 
with facts than with principles, and who judge of 
measures only by what they see, will assert that 
the end of edncatunrtt^nowledge, of which reli- 
gion is, indeed) H^^^^HM^nly a part. Our 
institutions, on tK^^p^^^^, liiiw recognised 
the principle, rliiit * ■ -.ul knowledge 

is vain, and iluTt-t- ii!.ir.c relieion 
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say, that it is tlie business of education to teach 
the arts and sciences, or those branches of knowledge 
which cannot be acquired without positive instruc- 
tion ; but that religion, inasmuch as it affects the 
interest of all men, may be left to work its own 
way, and that all will be sure to adopt some method 
of worshipping God. We, in this place, have 
decided otherwise ; we have decided, that religion 
must be learnt by all ; and that what must be 
learnt, it is our duty to teach. It was the custom 
with the philosophers of old to adopt certain mottos 
or apophthegms, as the mark of their sect, and as 
explaining their principles ; and we read that some 
such sentences were inscribed on the entrance of 
their different schools. If we were to adopt such a 
custom, I would describe our principle of education 
in those words of our Saviour, Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you '. I do not mean to 
say, that we are to leave the acquisition of worldly 
knowledge to chance : still less would I assert, 
that he who seeks the kingdom of God will be sure- 
to find all other things added unto him. Thij 
was not the meaning of our Saviour's wordi 
They are evidently to be taken in the same sei 
with what he said upon another occasion, 2 
no inan, that hath left house, or brethren, or 
or fat}ier, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
for my sake and the Gospel's, but he shall receii 
hundred-fold now in this titne ; houses, and brett 
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and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lajids, 
vnth persecutions, and in the world to come eternal 
life'. These words preclude the notion of worldly 
goods being literally the reward of religion in this 
life: they mean, that lie who obeys the Gospel, 
will find that which is an hundred-fold more pre- 
cious than worldly goods ; which will cause him to 
bless God even in the time of persecution ; and 
which will make him happy here, while it holds 
out to him an eternity of happiness hereafter. To 
ensure this cousolation and this hope, he must 
seek, first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness ; he must lay the true foundation, other than 
which we are told that there is none, the foundation 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

Now if it be so essential to the happiness of each 
man, that he should seek first the kingdom of God, 
if the command to do this has been given by the 
Son of God himself, no system of education can be 
right, which does not teach this as the foundation 
and beginning of all other knowledge. It is vain 
that we dispute about rival systems : it is vain 
that we contend whether this or that place is best 
adapted to encourage genius and enlarge the under- 
standing : to argue these points, is to begin at the 
wrong end : it is to assume that education ntay be 
good without religion : it is to assume that the pur- 
suits of science are the great object to which the 
mind is to be directed. Let the mind be first pre- 
pared by religious instmction, and the pursuits of 
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science may follow, not only as an amusement, but 
a benefit : or if we are comparing two systems or 
places of education, in both of which religion iB 
inculcated, we may then give the highest praise to 
that which extends most widely the circle of know- 
ledge ; but I deny that the mere knowledge of any 
art, however useful, or the profession of any science, 
however ably supported, can be sufficient to esta- 
blish the pre-eminence of a place of education. I 
trust that we in this place shall rest our preten- 
sions on stronger grounds than these. In the pre- 
I -sent day. it would be more than ever a disgrace 
aot to give encouragement to knowledge of every 
kind. But let us not be dazzled and misled by a 
love of fame : in our anxiety to ornament and fur- 
nish the building, let us not foi^et that it is our 
duty to lay a firm and lasting foundation. 

We may hear it said, that more is expected of 
us, and that we even profess to do more than what 
we actually perform : we are taunted with the 
email progress which science has made among us, 
and the little opportunity which is given for the 
acquisition of general knowledge. I am far from 
saying that our institutions are perfect; and if there 
be any among us who are opposed to improvement, 
we may be sure that the time is gone by when their 
arguments or their fears would produce much 
effect. It may be said with truth, that there never 
was a period when knowledge was stationary : its 
course must be either progressive or retrograde ; 
and if our own advancement does not bear some 
proportion to the improvements of the day, we 
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must be content to descend from our higli pre- 
eminence, and to see others outstrip us iu the race. 
If persons are afraid of knowledge being diffused 
without religion, their fears, so far from deserving 
condemnation, are such as ought to be entertained. 
But I see not how this can afl'ect ourselves. What- 
ever change we-make, will not be in the foundation, 
but in the superstructure : and if we continue to 
remember that other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Clii-ist, what should hinder 
us, or why should we be backward, to build upon 
this foundation gold, silver, and precious stones? 

It may be said, perhaps, that though we do not 
fear for ourselves, though we may be conscious that 
we are striving to lay the true foundation, yet there 
is an active, an insidious spirit abroad, which, 
while it pretends to improve, is secretly trying 
to destroy ; and which will not desist till it has 
pulled down every thing established. This may be 
so : there may be something in the signs of the 
times which may fill the firmest minds with appre- 
hent^ion, or at least put tbeni ou their guard ; but 
the only effect which tliis shutdd have upon our- 
selves is to make- ns redouble our efiiarts. If we 
are afraid of education being attempted without 
religion, let ub be naore than ever anxious to ^liew 
the excellence of^^MttntaMtcm, where education 
is grounded iqiOil^^^^^^k^t Let us not rest 
siitisfied with iii|^^^^^^^^MBor let think 
hat we give >4^^^^^^^^^BftB^ ^>"' 

aowledgc. 
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may after all be extremely small : and not a few, 
it 13 to be feared, have gone through their course of 
academical education with little or nothing of vital 
religion in their hearts, I am aware of the mauy 
temptations to which the youthful mind is exposed ; 
and that in the amusements, and perhaps even in 
the studies of this place, religion has many obstacles 
to encounter. But I am unwilliug that the blame 
should rest entirely with the young, I could wish 
that we, whose duty it is to set an example, were 
always found to attend to the spirit and the reali- 
ties, as well as to the forms and externals of 
religion. 

In saying this, I am far from wishing to disparage 
tlie observance of outward forms. The attendance 
on public worship must often be a mere ceremony, 
where the heart is engaged in worldly matters, and 
where God is not worshipped even with the lips. 
But why aliould this be the case within these walls, 
more than in other cities and other churches, where 
the young as well as the old are active and sincere 
in their devotions 1 It cannot be that daily prayer 
is calculated in itself to destroy the spirit of religion : 
it cannot be that the meeting of Christians in the 
house of God is suited to make them less serious, 
and less afraid of offending God, Such may some- 
times be the actual result ; but unless the precepts 
of the Bible are founded on a wrong principle, the 
cause must be sought in some other quarter. If 
the externals of religion are more attended to in 
this place, and yet there be less of real religion; if 
prayers are ofl'ered up more frequently among us. 
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and yet there is less general devotion, there must 
be a want of due preparation, of that inward feeling 
and habit of the mind, which make religion and its 
duties a pleasure. But to give this preparation, 
and this inward feeling, appears to be the proper 
office of education ; and if they are not given, at 
least, if their effects are not generally seen, there 
must be some defect in the system which is fol- 
lowed. The very evil which we are considering, 
will shew that the defect is not in the forms and 
ceremonies of religion ; and if any part of our insti- 
tutions is deserving of praise, it is that wliich 
requires a certain knowledge of religion as a. pass- 
port to honours and distinctions. But here again 
tliere is a danger of realities degenerating into 
forms, and of persons being contented with what is 
merely enough, without studying religiou for re- 
ligion's sake. 

If there be this danger — and some, perhaps, will 
think that there is more than danger — we are more 
than ever called upon to guard against such an 
evil. In this respect the theory and intention of 
our system are excellent : the practical application 
of it depends upon ourselves. Those, more parti- 
eularly, who are engaged in teaching, should re- 
member, that this part of their duty is not merely 
connected with honours and distinctions : it is not 
one which they are to dischai^e more or less 
actively, according to the taste or the disposition of 
those whom they instruct ; their business is to 
teach that which all must learn in some way or 
other, at the peril of their everlasting happiness : 
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they have the direction of the human mind at a 
period when it ia most suited to receive impres- 
sions : they have it in their power, nay, they must 
in some degree have an influence upon the eternal 
destiny of those who are intrusted to them. This 
is the duty which should be deeply and solemnly 
impressed upon all. There is no pursuit, however 
interesting or useful, — there is no distinction in 
literature or science, however gratifying or laud- 
able, which can be called indispensable: after all, 
^ey are more or less matters of choice ; and the 
most we could say of them, when compared with 
the duties of religion, is. These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the others undone '. But if we 
leave undone the duties of religion, what is literary 
gratification, and what is professional distinction ? 
They may attract and charm ua now, but the day 
will come when we sliall find them to be nothing : 
for what does it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own souP? 

These are truths which may be assented to by 
the old, to whom the world and its pleasures begin 
to lose their attraction, and who are preparing for 
another scene of things ; but they are not always 
present, and not always welcome, to the youthful 
mind. The pleasures and rewards which this life 
holds out are more apt to attract the young, than the 
pleasure of obeying God, and the rewards which he 
has promised hereafter : and in a place of educa- 
tion there is danger of the lessons of religion being 
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learnt as a task, and of the duties of religion dege- 
neratiag into empty fomis. To prevent this fatal 
indifference, and to cause reHg^on to be learnt for 
religion's sake, is the special office of those who 
teach, and more particularly in this place, where 
every part of our system is connected externally 
with religion, and where we look with a jealous 
eye upon every attempt to promote education on 
different principles from our own. We are called 
upon, not only by the highest and holiest feelings, 
but even by those worldly motives which raise emu- 
lation and stimulate exertion, to shew to the world 
that our system is right, that we lay the true 
foundation which is in Christ Jesus. There might 
be other means of g^tifying ambition : and I do 
not deny that the sphere of our utility might in 
some respects he enlarged ; but it will be an evil 
day for Oxford, whenever these considerations 
cause us to forget that our first duty is to inculcate 
religion. We may ornament or enlai^e the build- 
ing according to this world's wisdom : hut other 
foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, which 
is Christ Jesus. 
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The caiise of this neglect is not difficult to find. 
It arose, as is often the case, from an evil of the very 
opposite kind. I need not observe, that the Church 
of Rome, among her other corrupt and supersti- 
tious practices, had laid upon her members a grie- 
vous and hea^-y burthen in the number of the saints, 
whose names are inserted in her calendar. To say 
nothing of the absurdity and the profancness of 
canonising men, whose lives were confessedly vici- 
ous, or who had only an imaginary existence, — to 
say nothing of the much greater honour which was 
paid to these persons than to God himself, — it was 
an obvious consequence of such a system, that the 
worshippers were perplexed by the multiplicity of 
objects, and the prayers, which were so numerously 
and so frequently enjoined, degenerated into mere 
words and unmeaning forms. Our reformers were 
aware of this grievance ; and in the steps which 
they took to remedy it, we may admire their judg- 
ment as well as their piety. They did not wish to 
abolish the custom altogether, for they knew that 
there were precedents for it in the best and purest 
times of the primitive Church ; but with that mo- 
deration which tempered their zeal, and which 
appears so remarkable in tlie early times of the 
English Reformation, they only swept away tke 
wood, }uiy, and stubble, which had been accumulat- 
ing for ages, and retained and brought to light the 
gold, silver, and precious stones, which had been 
overlaid and concealed. The conduct of our re- 
formers, in this respect, is deserving of the highest 
admiration ; and whoever has compared our liturgy 
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Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of Grod, whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation. 

Though we have so many and so great reasons to 
be thankful for the benefits which were brought 
upon the Church, and indeed upon the world at 
large, by the Reformation of Religion, it may per- 
haps be lamented as a consequence of that blessed 
change, that we are apt to think little of the first 
founders of our faith, and that the memory not only 
of other saints and martyrs, but of the apostles 
themselves, is passed over with little commemora- 
tion, and calls forth no feelings of gratitude or piety. 
If the example of such holy and highly-gifted men 
is calculated to inspire others with devotion, or if 
it is any part of our duty to praise God for having 
promoted our salvation by their means, we can 
hardly deny that the Protestant Churches, and 
certainly our own Church, are remiss upon these 
points. 
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The cause of this neglect is not difficult to find. 
It arose, as is often the case, from an evil of the very 
opposite kind. I need not obsen-e, that the Church 
of Rome, among her other corrupt and supersti- 
tious practices, had laid upon her members a grie- 
vous and heavy burthen in the number of the saints, 
whose names are inserted in her calendar. To say 
nothing of the absurdity and the profaneness of 
canonising men, whose lives were confessedly vici- 
ous, or who had only an imaginary existence, — to 
say nothing of the much greater honour which was 
paid to these persons than to God himself, — it was 
an obvious consequence of such a system, that the 
worshippers were perplexed by the multiplicity of 
objects, and the prayers, which were so numerously 
and so frequently enjoined, degenerated into mere 
words and unmeaning forms. Our reformers were 
aware of this grievance ; and in the steps which 
they took to remedy it, we may admire their judg- 
ment as well as their piety. They did not wish to 
abolish the custom altogether, for they knew that 
there were precedents for it in the best and purest 
times of the primitive Church ; but with that mo- 
deration which tempered their zeal, and which 
appears so remarkable in tlie early times of the 
English Reformation, they only swept away the 
wood, liay, and stubble, which had been accumulat- 
ing for ages, and retained and brought to light Me 
gold, silcer, and precious stones, which had been 
overlaid and concealed. The conduct of our re- 
formers, in this respect, is deserving of the highest 
admiration ; and whoever has compared our liturr" 
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with the missals of the Romish Church, will have 
seen to what length this principle was carried, and 
how much of the ancient worship was retained, 
when the forms of it were not repugnant to sound 
and apostolical authority. 

I am aware that the Church of England has lieen 
censured for this verj' point, upon which I have 
rested her claim to approbation. In other parts of 
this island, the Reformation, as it was introduced 
more abruptly, was carried on with more violence 
and bitterness of party spirit. In their eagerness 
to free themselves from the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, they thought it their duty to cast 
off every remnant of the Romish worship ; and in 
doing this, they swept away much that was sound, 
as well as much that was corrupt. In the same 
spirit they censured their brethren, who had con- 
ducted the Reformation in England, and chained 
them with still adhering to popery, because they 
had not laid aside all its outward forms. We, 
however, who are not actors in those perplexing 
scenes, and who can look upon such events as 
matters of history, shall not refuse to admire our 
reformers for the course which they adopted. 
Their first object, as well as their first duty, 
undoubtedly was to restore the religion of Christ to 
its original purity ; but we are not lowering the 
obligation which was laid upon them, nor attaching 
too much sanctity to human motives, if we say, that 
it was also their duty to conciliate the Church 
which they had left. The word conciliation is one 
which is of doubtful, and sometime of insidious 
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meaning : and they who would conciliate an op- 
ponent by com promising a moral or religious duty, 
will generally find that even in thifl world they do 
not accomplish tlieir purpose. But our reformers 
withdrew from one Church, and laid tlie founda- 
tions of another, because they sought for truth ; 
and though they had tlieir reward in rescuing 
thousands from darkness and placing them in the 
light, they could not help also feeling a wish that 
those from whom they had separated might enjoy 
the same blessing. For this purpose, I repeat, that 
it was their duty, as far as they could, to conciliate 
the member* of the Romish Church : to prove to 
them that the breach was not irreparable ; that the 
two Churches still agreed in the fundamentals of 
their faith ; and that one party at least was willing 
to offer the right hand of fellowship. 

There is no donbt, also, that the ancient religion 
maintained for a long time a strong hold upon the 
feelings of the people. It was not to be expected, 
perhaps hardly to be wished, that it should be 
otherwise, or that the whole population of a coun- 
try should throw aside in a moment the forms of 
worship to which they were attached. Here was 
another reason why parts of the ancient ritual 
should be retained : and they who saw the errors 
of the Romish Church, but still felt a filial pang in 
leaving it, would be pleased to find that their purer 
worship miglit still be ofiered in partly the same 
words, and with many of the same forms. 1 envy 
not the unbending severity of that man's creed who 
thinks that such feelings were to be disregarded : 
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to which 1 would add, that a reformation of religion 
does not imply a total or fundamental change ; it 
implies, that religion is to be brought back to its 
original purity ; that we are to revert to the doc- 
trines and the practice of the primitive times. And 
if the Romish ritual contained any forms which 
were free from later corruptions, and were a 
relic of purer days, I contend that it was perfectly 
consistent for the reformers to cherish and retain 
them. 

If we look to their conduct with respect to the 
fasts and festivals of our Church, we shall perhaps 
perceive and approve of the principle which they 
followed. To those who think that the recurrence 
of these solemnities is still too great, I would ob- 
serve, that the number of them is as nothing, when 
compared with those which are ordained in the 
Romish Church, where, as is well known, not only 
is each day dedicated to its peculiar saint, but the 
customs of different countries have increased the 
calendar to an extent which baffles computation. 
The whole number of days which the Church of 
England has ordered to be observed, and for which 
her Prayer-book contains a special service, may at 
most be computed at thirty, a number which must 
have appeared very scanty to those who had been 
brought up in the daily solemnities of the Romish 
Church ; and if we analyse this list, we shall find 
good reasons, beside a compliance with ancient 
habits, why our reformers commanded these days 
to be observed. 

Few persons, at least few Cliristiaus, will deny 
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that the great events in oiir Saviour's life deserve 
to be commemorated. His birth, his death, his 
resurrection and ascension (though the last, 1 am 
afraid, is but little noticed), even in these days of 
indifference to forms, excite in most of us some feel- 
ings of gratitude and devotion ; and there are few 
who, if they had to plant a Church or compose a 
ritual, would not make some provision for these 
days being kept holy. In addition to these four 
great events, our Church commemorates two others 
in our Sa^-iour's life, the Circumcision and the 
Epiphany ; and though the reason may not appear 
so obvious in these as in the other cases, it cannot 
be said that these festivals have any connection with 
Romish superstitions. It is not improbable that 
the feast of the Circumcision was retained, because 
it was accustomed to be observed at the opening 
of the new year. There is evidence of it being 
marked by a peculiar service, as far back as in the 
fifth century : and tliere seems a propriety in devot- 
ing to a religious ordinance some part of the day, 
wliich is past by so many persons in revelry and 
enjoyment. The feast of the Epiphany is one of 
the oldest of which we have any account ; and this 
may have been a reason for our Church retaining 
it. though it is more probable that its retention was 
owing to its being used as a mark of time in the 
legal institutions of the country. 

There seems a peculiar propriety in our celebrat- 
ing Whit-Sunday, as the completion of our Saviour's 
promise, that he would send the Comforter 
disciples; and few persons \vi>uld be 
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one day in the year was set apart for the worship 
of the blessed Trinity. In addition to these days, 
which remind us immediately of the three persons 
in the Godhead, the Church has ordained a special 
celehration for the twelve apostles. It might na- 
turally be supposed, that St. Paul would not be 
omitted ; and, accordingly, we are told to observe 
his miraculous conversion. St. Paul's companion, 
Barnabas, is alao commemorated with a special 
service ; and the supernatural call which he re- 
ceived, as well as his labours in the first promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, might seem to entitle him to 
this distinction. But here again it might be con- 
jectured, that the solemnity of the day was retained 
rather from civil than from religious conai derations. 
Little need be said in defence of two days being 
kept holy in memory of the two Evangelists, who 
were not of the number of the twelve. The holy 
Innocents might seem to deserve an annual cele- 
bration, as being the first persons who suffered on 
account of Christ. The same might be said of 
St. Stephen, who is honoured as the first martyr: 
and if any other person is to be added to the 
glorious company of tlie apostles, it would be he, 
who is certainly numbered witli the noble army 
of martyrs, the messenger and tbrenmner of our 
Lord. 

I have thus briefly mentioned the six daya which 
commemorate events in our Saviour's life, together 
with Whit Sunday and Trinity Sunday, and the days 
which are dedicated to the Apostles and Evangel- 
ists, to St. Stephen, the Innocents, and John the 
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Baptist. I shall not dwell upon the day called Ash- 
Wednesday, because it is rather the beginning of 
a season, or of a seriea of days ; and because the 
season of Lent is one which we can prove to have 
been observed in the earliest ages, long before the 
pretensions or tlie corruptions of the Church of 
Rome were heard of. There remain only four 
other days, concerning which there might be more 
room for difference of opinion : and some will per- 
haps think that they savour too much of the super- 
stitious observances of the Church of Rome. Two 
of them are dedicated to the Virgin Mary, a cir- 
cumstance which might be thought by some a 
sufficient reason tor their exclusion ; but I would 
observe, that even here our Church has shewn her 
admirable caution in fi.\ing her view steadily upon 
the Scripture. The Vii^n Mary is honoured with 
several festivals in the Church of Rome — her nati- 
vity, presentation, annunciation, conception, visita- 
tion, purification, and assumption. Concerning 
Some of these days wc know nothing ; and the 
fable of her assumption is beneath the dignity of 
sober criticism. Our Clmrch, therefore, takes no 
notice in her ritual of these anniversaries ; but she 
has retained the annunciation and purification, both 
of which events are expressly reconleii by the 
Evangelists, and both of lliem are immediately 
connected witli the life of our blessed Saviour. I 
do not, however, say that this i 
for the^e two days being rcta 
be little doubt that thev were apj 
holy, because they were bo closely f 
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the civil traoBactions of the country ; and one of 
them ' has caused the name of the Vii^in to be 
mentioned even now with a title of peculiar sauc- 
tity. 

The same may be said of another day, which 
might seem also to be preserved as a remnant of 
Popish superstition. I allude to that which is 
dedicated to St. Michael and all Angels ; and 
though a most pious and scriptural use may be 
made of the doctrine of Angels ; and though there 
are proofs of this festival being observed as early as 
in the first century, I can hardly thiuk that our 
Church would have retained it, if the day itself had 
not already been specially observed for civil pur- 
poses. In this case, and in some others which 1 
have mentioned, it would have been impossible to 
stem the current of popular usage ; and in those 
critical times, when the wound was still open, and 
the minds of men were almost upon a balance, 
much real injury might have ensued, if the ob- 
servance of all festivals had been prohibited, and if 
the days of the greatest civil importance had been 
stripped of their religious character. 

There remains yet one festival, which is the last 
in onr Prayer-book, and which might call for more 
particular consideration, as being that which the 
Church has ordered to be kept on this day. The 
festival of All-Saints is one, which for many years 
has been observed with peculiar sanctity by the 
Church of Rome. Its first institution carries us 
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far back into the middle ages, and our classical 
recollections are excited by the fact, of the festival 
being appointed when the Pantheon at Rome was 
cleansed from heathen profanations, and dedicated 
to the hononr of the Virgin and all the holy mar- 
tyrs. It has been said by some defenders of the 
Church of England, that our Reformers, having 
laid aside the celebration of so many martyrs' days, 
which had grown too numerous and cumbersome 
to the Church, thought fit to retain this day, 
whereon the Church, by a general commemora- 
tion, returns her thanks to God for them all. 
There may, perhaps, be some truth in this remark : 
and few persons would censure the Church for 
thus shewing forth her gratitude and her devotion. 
But perhaps this festival, also, may have been 
retained in our Church because it was one, like 
that of the Vii^n Mary and of St. Michael, which 
served as a date, from which maoy ordinary trans- 
actions were counted. 

I by no means wish to rest the observance of all 
our festivals upon these political or civil grounds. 
Our reformers would have taught us to bless God 
for the apostles and founders of our faith, if they 
had been the first to compose a ritual or arrange 
the calendar ; but it is at least singular, that all 
the other festivals, which seem to he borrow 
directly from the Church of Rome, and 
retention of which there appears, at ' 
ous or sufficient reason, coincide i 
political divisions of the year, 
certain seasons, which are of g( 
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throughout the country. We might, perhaps, go 
farther back in tlie antiquity of these festivals : 
and if this were the place for such minute details, 
it might be shewn, that the Church of Rome, or 
rather the Catholic Church, in the proper sense of 
that expression, had fixed her greatest solemnities 
upon days which had already been observed in the 
times of Paganism. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion, that the Annunciation of tlie Virgin was fixed 
at the time of the vernal equinox, as was the Nati- 
vity of our Lord, at the time of the winter solstice : 
and if the matter was investigated, it would, per- 
haps, appear, that this was done out of regard to 
popular feelings and prejudices, just as 1 have 
supposed our reformers to have retained those 
festivals, which fell upon days of general secular 
importance. 

Still, however, it must he remembered, that not 
one of these festivals is in honour of a person or 
event, that is not recorded in Scripture ; and 
thongh it may be granted, that some of them 
would not have been thought of, if they had not 
been obser\'ed by the Church of Rome, we may, at 
least, give our reformers credit for steering so judi- 
ciously between the two extremes of violent inno" 
vatiou on the one hand, and of improper compro- 
mise on the other. A total abolition of all festivals 
would have shocked many, who had quitted the 
old religion, as well as those who adhered to it : 
and if any days were still to be kept lioly, it seeim 
a most sound and natural principle, tliat they 
should be those which recorded some real event of 
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Scripture, and which, at the same time, were 
useful and eesential to the habits and customs of 
the people. 

I must again, however repeat, that the daj^ 
which commemorate the great events of our Sa- 
viour's life, or which are kept in honour of the 
apostles and evangelists, do not depend for their 
sanctity ui)on popular usage, or upon civil institu- 
tions. If we could fancy the Roman ritual never 
to have existed, and if we had to construct a liturgy 
for ourselves, we should not, perhaps, have inserted 
the Circumcision and Epiphany, the day of the 
Holy Innocents, the Annunciation and Purification 
of the Virgiu, and the festival of St. Michael and 
All Angels. I say that these would, perhaps, not 
have been selected, because there seems no reason 
why they should have been preferred to others, 
which are of equal importance : but with these six 
exceptions, I cannot see that the most scrupulous 
advocates of the reformation should wish for any 
abridgment of the services appointed for our fes* 
tivaU. 

If we look to these services themselves, we shall 
see still more plainly the principle which I have 
supposed to have actuated our reformers. With 
very few exceptions, the Epistle and Gospel for 
each of these days are precisely the same with . 
those, which are appointed in the Romish Church : 
but the Collects are almost always difterent : the 
reason of which is o\ ects of the 

Romish Church. «ut i to the 

saints themse rits of 
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the saints ; and, therefore, no part of such service 
could be retained : but the Epistles and Gospels, 
being selections from Scripture itself, and appro- 
priate to each day's celebration, were generally 
retained. The same remark will apply to the 
Epistles and Gospels of most of the Sundays 
throughout the year. The Collects also, where 
there was nothing of superstitious invocation, are 
generally literal translations of the Romish ritual : 
so that though tlie number of festivals was greatly 
diminished, yet in the few which remained, the 
ancient services were still in great measure pre- 
served : and those, who had fears or scruples about 
leaving the faith of their fathers, might be recon- 
ciled to the change, by still hearing the same forms 
recited with which they had been long familiar. 

I would add, that if our reformers had abolished 
all festivals, and all memorials of the saints and 
martyrs of our faith, they would not only have 
done violence to the feelings of their contempo- 
raries, but they would have forbidden customs for 
which we can find precedents in the earliest and 
purest times. Most persons have supposed the 
words of the text to allude to those, who had died 
for their faith in the Gospel. The apostle says. 
Remember them, which liace the rule over you, -who 
have spoken unto you t/ie word of God : whose fcdth 
follow, considering the end of their conversation : and 
these last words, the end of their conversation, t^* 
iK^aaiv T^e avnffrpo^ilc, have generally been taken 
to refer to martyrdom. The persons mentioned 
are those, ?y/iy had had rule over them, rwv vyov/xivtuv. 
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and who had spoken unto them tlic word of God ; 
and Theodoret supposes, that particular alhision 
was made to Stephen the proto-martyr, James the 
brother of John, who was put to death by Herod 
Agrippa, and James the Just, the brother of our 
Lord, who was Bishop of Jerusalem, and who, 
according to credible accounts, was put to death 
about the time of the commencement of the Jewish 
war, and, perhaps, not long before the writing of 
tliis Epistle. All these persons suffered martyr- 
dom in Jerusalem, and might, therefore, very 
naturally be pointed out to the Christians of Ju- 
daea, to whom this Epistle appears to have been 
addressed. In the eleventh chapter, the apostle 
had spoken of the patriarchs, and other distin- 
guished persons of Jewish history, all of whom 
were illustrious for their faith, and many of whom 
Iiad trial of cruel mocfnngs and scourgings, yea, 
moreofer of bonds and tinprisonments : and all of 
t/iem ', lie adds, hamng obtained a good report 
through faith, received not t/te promises ; Cfod havirig 
provided mine better things for us, that they without 
ua should not be made perfect '. He then makes 
use of this cloud of witnesses *, or martyrs, as an 
incitement to the Christians of Judaea to stand 
stedfast in their faith, and to meet with patience 
the trial which was coming upon them. Tlie 
whole of the twelfth chapter seems intended to 
prepare them for some great and appr 
calamity. This was probably the sii 
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salem, of which our Saviour had spoken, as a time 
of great tribulation, such as was not since ike begin- 
ning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be '. 
He had also warned the Christians, in the plainest 
terms, to quit the city and flee nnto the moun- 
tains : and we know from history, that this pro- 
phetic warning was followed by many Christians, 
who escaped from Jerusalem before the siege 
began. The time however was, in the fullest sense 
of tlie term, a time of tribulation: and the apostle 
exhorts his converts, by every argument, not to 
faint when tlie hour arrived. It was with this 
view, that he drew out that splendid catalogue of 
tlieir predecessors in faith : and his words were 
suited to fill the feeblest of them with courage, 
when he holds out the prospect of themselves 
being enrolled in the noble army of martyrs. Ye 
are come, he says, unto Mount Sion, attd unto the 
city of the living God, t/ic Iieavenli/ Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to tlic genertd 
assembly and church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of Just men made perfect, and to Jesut 
the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than tfiat 
of Abel '. If the predicted trial had already- 
begun, and if the blood of James, their own spi- 
ritual head, was still fresh before their eyes, there 
was a peculiar force in the appeal, Remember them 
which had tfte rule over you, who have spoken unto you 
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the word of God ; whose faith follow, con^dering 
the end of their conversatioji. 

But whether this special application of the text 
be correct or no, it certainly seems to allude to 
some persons who had been put to death for their 
faith in Christ ; and their example is held out as 
an imitation and enconragement. We can easily 
understand, that a removal from persecution by 
martyrdom was looked upon as a stale of peculiar 
blessedness. Se thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of lift ', were words which 
were often needed, and which were often heard 
with joy : and we cannot wonder that the surviving 
Christians remembered, with peculiar emotion, the 
day on which their friends and brethren had 
received their unfading crown. Accordingly we 
find in very early times, that the graves of the 
martyrs were held particularly sacred. TertuUian, 
at the end of the second century, speaks of prayers 
being offered annually on the days of their death : 
and Cyprian, who was a sufferer in these bloody 
scenes in the middle of the third century, write* 
to his clergy eonceniing those who were impri- 
soned for their faith, " Make a note of the days 
on which any of them die, that their names may 
t>e recorded, when we commemorate the martyrs." 
We may learn, that the custom was fully estab- 
lished at the beginning of the fourth century, when 
Conetantine issued a decree, that the days of the 
martyrs should be honoured, and festivals observed 
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in the churches : and from a work of doubtful 
authority, but which was certainly written not 
later than the fourth century, we learn, that the 
days of the apostles were observed as holy-days. 

There is, therefore, abundant proof that festi- 
vals, in honour of saints and martyrs, were kept in 
the earliest ages, and that they are not to be 
looked upon merely as remnants of papal supersti- 
tion, I would not deny, that in tracing the history 
of the corruptions of the Romish Church, we meet 
with innovation in the honours paid to the dead, 
as early, or perhaps earlier, than in any other part 
of iier corrupted worship. When we read, that 
devout men carried Stephen to kis burial, and made 
great lamentations over him ', the feeling of devotion 
was as pure as it was natural : and so at those 
meetings at the graves of the martyrs, spoken 
of above, their names were commemorated, and 
prayers were offered up, in the holiest and purest 
strain of gratitude and piety. 

But it is not difficult to trace the progress of 
error. The first step seems to have been from 
praying to God for the living, that they might 
follow the faith of those who were departed, to pray 
to him for the martyrs themselves, that their souls 
might be received into heaven. It may, perhaps 
be said, that there is nothing in such a custom, 
which shocks our natural feelings, or which is 
stamped with infallible marks of being displeasing 
to God. If the Scriptures had ordered us to pray 
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to God for those who had gone hefore us in his 
faith and fear, there are, perhaps, few among us 
who would not, at some time, have felt comfort in 
this union of affection and devotion. But the 
Scripture has not ordered it : we have no warrant 
for the prayers of the faithful heing allowed to 
effect any change, when the spirit is once returned 
to the hands of him wlio gave it ; and our reformers, , 
accordingly, removed every office from our liturgy 
which contained the unscriptural, at least the unau- 
thorised custom, of praying for the dead. To 
which I would add, that though there is evidence 
of prayers being offered for the dead in very early 
times, the Church of Rome most unwarrantably 
refers to them, as if they had been offered to free 
the souls of the departed from purgatory : of which 
doctriue no trace is to be found in the writings of 
the fathers for many centuries : and the words of 
Bishop Taylor are strictly just, when he says of 
the Churcli of Rome, " Her doctors vainly suppose, 
tliat whenever the holy fathers speak of prayer for 
the dead, they conclude for purgatory : which vain 
conjecture is as false as it is unreasonable : for it 
is true, the fathers did pray for the dead ; but how? 
That God should shew them mercy, and hasten the 
resurrection, and give a blessed sentence in the 
great day." 

The next step in iimovation was one, which may 
appear slight, if mere words are considered ; but if 
we look to doctrines, it is a step of almost immea- 
surable length, and one, which may lead us 
incautiously to confound finite with infinite, and 
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the creature with the Creator. To pray for tlie 
dead, aud to pray to the dead, are expressious 
wliich, to some ears, loay appear to present but a 
slight distinction : and yet if we ask a few simple 
questions — how do we know, that the dead can 
hear our prayers ? does not the notion of their 
hearing them ascribe to the saints a principle of 
ubiquity ? and is not ubiquity an exclusive attri- 
bute of the Deity ?^f we ask these questions, we 
may, perhaps, be led to think, that prayers to the 
dead are a direct infringement of the honour and 
worship which are due to God alone. I am not 
proposing to enter at length into this solemn ques- 
tion ; neither would I say that all persons who 
address the dead in prayer are guilty, intention- 
ally, of putting the creature on a level with the 
Creator. I would also grant, that we cannot tell 
whether those, who are removed by death, have 
any means of knowing what is passing in the 
world which they have quitted. The Scripture ia 
silent on the subject ; and we may be sure that our 
happiness is not involved in the solution of the 
question. But even granting tliat God has given 
to them this power, I cannot see that they can 
hear the prayers which are offered in every portion 
of the earth,— and even the secret prayer, which 
is not uttered with the lips, (for unless the Romish 
doctrine include this, it means nothing,) I eay 
that 1 cannot conceive this, without ascribing to 
departed spirits ubiquity of presence, as well as 
that other attribute of Deity, the reading of the 
secrets of the heart. If any person can suppose 
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departed spirits to hear our prayers, without ascrih- 
ing to them these attributes, they will take a les9 
serious view of the invocation of saints than that 
which has been now proposed : but such does not 
seem to have been the view of Bishop Taylor, who 
speaks of it as " so formidable a devotion, that we, 
for them, and for ourselves too, if we should 
imitate them, are to dread the words of Scripture, 
Cursed it Ute man that trusteth in man:" and he 
continues, " We find no such command to call 
upon saints, neither do we know who are saints, 
excepting a very few : and in what present state 
they are we caonot know, nor how our prayers can 
come to their knowledge." That this is, indeed, 
a formidable devotion, is still more apparent, wheu 
we consider, that the intercessions of the saints are 
believed in the Church of Rome to prevail in our 
behalf, through the merits of the saints them- 
selves : a doctrine which derogates, at once, from 
the honour of him who is set forth in Scripture as 
our only Mediator, and our only Intercessor, 

Our reformers having removed from our ritual 
the much sHghter and less dangerous innovation of 
prayers for the dead, must have looked, with still 
greater horror, upon the presumptuous practice of 
prayers to the dead. But in appointing festivals 
and 9er\'ice9 in honour of the apostles and martyrs, 
they felt that, so far from countenancing or pre- 
serving the corruptions of the Romish Church, 
they were only carrynig on their principle of 
reformation, and restoring a pious and wholesome 
custom to its original purity. I said, at the begin- 
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ning of this discourse, that the corruption of the 
custom h,ad, perhaps, been the cause why we erred 
in the opposite extreme, and thouglit so little of 
those holy men who fought the good fight, and 
finished their course amid the sufferings of the 
infant Church, The coldness and indifference to 
these forms of gratitude and devotion are so deeply 
seated in the minds of men in the present day, 
that it would be hopeless to think of exciting any 
livelier feelings hy an appeal to primitive times, or 
reminding them of the blessings which we now 
enjoy. When human passions are roused, and 
the spirit of party is abroad, we are ready enougli 
to observe days and months, and times and years ; 
it is only when we are called to enter the house of 
God, and to bless him for his servants departed this, 
life in his faith and fear, that we find the duty irk'^ 
some, and look upon such celebrations as altogether 
useless, Happy are those persons whose piety needlf 
no aid of times and seasons : who bless God for tW 
early founders of our faith, not only with their lips; 
but with their lives ; who not only pray in the Ian-- 
guage of the Collect for the day, for grace to foUoW 
the blessed saints in all virtuous and godly livingj 
but who shew that they have studied those brighl 
examples ; and that they have no need of huDian 
institutions to warm their devotion, or to regulati 
their thoughts-. Such persons have no need of the 
remarks which have now been offered : neither are 
they made in the hope that, in the present state of 
religious feeling, the festivals of the saints will be 
observed by any persons with more 
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but I wished to point out that we are not to excuse 
our own indiflference by ascribing these observances 
to fabulous legends or popish superstitions. They 
came to us from the earliest and purest times : 
they were thought good and holy practices by men, 
who gave stronger proofs of their sincerity than 
any which we have given : and the founders of 
our own Church, who followed them as martyrs 
and confessors, followed them also in these grateful 
recollections of those who had gone before them. 
We believe, as our Church expresses it, that they, 
and all of us, are knit together in one commimion 
and fellowship, in the mystical body of Christ : and 
that all of us may hereafter be admitted to the glo- 
rious company of the apostles, the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets, and the noble army of martyrs, 
may God of his infinite mercy grant, &c. &c. &c. 
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Heb. ix. 22. 
Without shedding of blood there is no remission. 

If we look to the ceremonies of the Mosaic law, to 
the numerous and daily expiations which were 
commanded to be made by sacrifice, we shall 
readily admit the truth of these words as contain- 
ing an historical fact. Whatever may be thought 
of vicarious and sacrificial atonements, or of the 
motives and principles which guided the Jewish 
lawgiver, there can be no doubt that almost all 
things were by the Law purged with blood; and vnth- 
out shedding of blood there was no remission. It is 
impossible, however, to read these words in con- 
nection with the argument of the whole Epistle, 
without seeing that the apostle meant more than 
merely to state an historical fact ; that he meant to 
say, without shedding of blood there could be no 
remission ; and that he rested upon this, as a fixed 
and immutable principle, when he was proving the 
efficacy of Christ's atonement. That without 
shedding of blood there was no legal remission of 
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guilt to the Jews, will be readily allowed; but the 
apostle intended to assert, that without shedding of 
blood there can be no Fcmission of sins to all man- 
kind ; and it will be my object to consider why this 
is to be laid down as a fundamental principle. 

I should be as far as possible from advocating the 
notion, that abstract or a priori reasons are to be 
given for every thing which we see, and every 
thing which we know. Let the philosopher or the 
sceptic argue as they may, they still must come to 
tliat limit of human reason, that certain tliioga are, 
but how or why they are, they cannot tell. A 
Newton may discover the laws of gravitation, and 
such a discovery raises him far above the level of 
ordinary minds ; but if he would explain why these 
laws exist and no other, his incapacity is as great 
as of him who does not know what gravitation 
means. In the same manner we can discover great 
beauty and fitness, both moral and physical, in the 
works of creation ; but if we would e.\plain why 
God created matter, and why be formed this globe, 
which, when compared with the immensity of space, 
is but an insignificant atom, we are vainly attempt- 
ing with our feeble faculties to measure omnipo- 
tence. Who would presume to assign a reason why 
God created angels and men witli natures and 
powers so different ? Or who could say, why one 
of the links might not be wanting in llie chain of 
animal or vegetable life I It is the same with our 
(spiritual as with our natural state. Whatever we 
know of the influence of the Holy Ghost, of the 
etficacy of faith, and of the atonement made by | 
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Christ, we know and believe, because such things 
have been revealed to us ; but to explain each 
points upon abstract principles, or to seek for their 
causes in the eternal fitness of things, would be an 
attempt as fruitless as it is presumptuous. In en- 
deavouring, therefore, to explain why, without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission^ 1 do not mean to 
assign a reason for God having accepted an atone- 
ment, nor to prove that blood has a natural efficacy 
to expiate sin ; but taking Scripture as our guide, 
I wish to shew that God has always connected the 
remission of sins with the shedding of blood ; and 
that the assertion made in the text applies equally 
to the Christian as to the Jewish dispensation. 

In order to take this \-iew of the apostle's words, 
it will be necessary to trace the whole counsels of 
God concerning our redemption, so far as thev 
have been revealed to us in Scripture. The history 
of our redemption might seem properly to begin 
with that melancholy period when redemption be- 
came necessary ; when our first parents committed 
sin, and entailed that sad inheritance upon all their 
descendants. But since their sin consisted in the 
violation of a command, which was given in their 
state of innocence, we can hardly form a right 
notion of their punishment without first under- 
standing the nature of the command. 

It is generdily agreed by the most learned and 
judicious commentatora, that God made a covenant 
with our first parents before their fall. The fact is 
not stated so plainly and expressly as when we read 
of the covenant made with Noah or with Abraham : 
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but Still there are sufficient indications of a cove- 
nant being made with Adam in the garden of Eden. 
It will be conceded, that the Mosaic narrative is 
extremely concise, and that often only one circum- 
stance is related in a transaction, while many others 
are omitted. Thus, in the passage to which I have 
alluded, we read of God saying to Adam, Of ecery 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat : but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not . 
eat of it : for In the day thou catest thereof, thou shalt 
surely t/t'e'. Now it is hardly possible to suppose, 
that tliis was literally the whole of the transaction 
which took place, or that God said no more to our 
first parents in explanation of his wishes and com- 
mands. Accordingly, it has always been supposed, 
that God gave to Adam at that time a promise of 
immortality. The human body, when it was first 
formed, could not have any natural or uiherent 
power of lasting for ever ; it was formed subject to 
such laws as God was pleased to impose ; and we 
know, by what happened afterwards, that it had in 
it the seeds of corruption , and was capable of disso- 
lution. There is, indeed, no necessity for shewing 
that it must have depended upon the will of God, 
and upon that only, whether man should live for 
ever or no ; and if a body, which was capable of ' 
dissolution, was intended to live for ever, it is also 
plain that it could only receive this power by the 
positive institution of God. An Almighty being 
might have endued it with this power at the be- 
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ginning ; and if he had bo willed it, the first insuf- 
flation of the breath of life might have rendered it 
immortal, without the need of any successive com- 
municatione : or if he had otherwise willed it, he 
might have chosen to save this perishable body from 
perishing, by a constant supply of supernatural 
assistance. In either of these two ways the human 
body might have received a principle of immor- 
tality ; and it seems plain in the case of our first 
parents, that God made it to depend upon a con- 
dition to be performed by themselves. From those 
words, in the day thou eatest thereof thou shall stirelt/ 
die, we can only infer, that if they had not eatea 
of the forbidden fruit, they would not have died. 
Accustomed, as we are, to scenes of mortality, 
meeting with it at every turn, and carrying it, as 
it were, about with us, from our cradles to our 
graves, we can hardly conceive a state of existence 
to human beings, from which death was excluded. 
And yet since those awful and fatal words, in the 
day thou eatest thereof thou sjialt surely die, did not 
mean that Adam on that day should actually return 
to dust, and therefore could only mean, that on that 
day he should begin to be subject to death, we can 
only understand from them, as 1 said before, that 
if he had not disobeyed God, he would not have 
been subject to death. 

We may therefore conclude, with most of the 
commentators upon this passage, that God having 
created man, and having united an immaterial soul 
with a material body, thought fit to make it possi- 
ble that even the material part should bt 
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It is plain, as I said before, that the 
human body, upon its first creation, had no natural 
or inherent principle of immortality, for then there 
would have been no need of food for its renovation 
or continuance. God pointed out to man. that the 
fruits of the eartli were to serve him for his food : 
and then it was, as I conceive, tliat he entered into 
a covenant concerning his living for ever. We may 
suppose him to have explained to Adam, that as he 
had lately been called into existence, so it was 
possible for him to cease to exist : that food was 
necessary to supply the natural exhaustion of his 
body, and that this system of renovation might be 
constant and perpetual. It is plain that tlie Iruits 
of the earth did not naturally possess the power of 
making the human body immortal. Such a power 
was imparted to them by the free will of God : and 
when he thought 6t to pass this decree, he coupled 
it with a condition, which was to be performed bj ■ 
man. 

I do not stop to enquire what was the particular 
nature or property of the tree of life, the fruit of 
whicli appears to have been eaten by our first 
parents before their fall. It certainly had the 
power of enabling them to live for ever : and it U I 
equally certain, tliut God must have given it that 
power ; and when God made his covenant with 
Adam, he covenanted that he would preserve Iiim 
from death by these preternatural means, if man on 
his part would obey the commands of God. The ( 
test of his obedience was, his abstaining from the 
fruit of one particular tree ; and sceptical writers 
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have often expressed surprise, why God should have 
made happiness and immortality depend upon an 
act of such slight importance, and upon a mere 
arbitrary law. But this remark betrays great want 
of consideration. The sin of Adam consisted not 
in his eating a particular fruit, but in his disobey- 
ing God : and if God had selected the greatest of 
all moral crimes, if he had said, thou shalt do no 
murder ; and if Adam, instead of his son, had been 
the first murderer, still he would have been pun- 
ished, not for the crime of murder, but for disobey- 
ing God. I would also add, that the state of our 
first parents made it much more suitable, if not 
even necessary, that their obedience should be tried 
by a positive, rather than by a moral law : by a law 
which depended on the arbitrary will of God, 
rather than by one which resta, as we now express 
it, upon moral and abstract fitness. Our first 
parents, by their own experience, knew nothing of 
good and evil : they had seen no instance of sin : 
and if God had prohibited murder or theft, or any 
other crime, there is no reason to suppose that they 
would have understood what was forbidden. But 
■when he singled out one specific act, and told them 
tliat they were not to do it, the command was plain, 
and could not be mistaken. They knew that it 
was possible for them to eat the forbidden fruit, but 
they knew also that they were not to eat it. The 
reason of the prohibition was, the will and com- 
mandment of God. More than this they could not 
know, and probably did not enquire. It was 
enough to teach them that obedience to God was 
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an imperative duty, and they were told that dia- 
obedience would be followed by death. 

This, then, was the nature of the covenant be- 
tween God and our first parents. He promised that 
tliey should live for ever, on the condition of their 
obeying him : but disobedience in any one parti- 
cular would violate the covenant. Man would 
then return to the state in which he was created, 
i. €. he would be capable of being made immortal; 
but he had no natural or inherent right to immor- 
tality. The only right which he had, depended 
upon a condition ; and if that condition was vio- 
lated, the right was lost. 

This, as I conceive, was the first and immediate 
consequence of the fall. It took from man his 
means of living for ever, and exposed him to that 
death to which his body was by nature liable, and 
from which no means of escape had as yet been 
pointed out. To rise again from the dead, was as 
impossible for the body, by any effort of its own, as 
for it to resist the progress of decay, without some 
supernatural assistance. The first question which 
we should ask is, were there no means by which 
man could recover tlie privilege which he had lost? 
Were there no means by which he could have the 
sentence reversed, and once more be put in pos- 
session of eternal life? To this question there is a 
plain and obvious answer. Eternal life was at first 
a gratuitous and conditional gift ; and when the 
condition was violated, it was impossible that man 
could do any thnig to turn a gratuitous promise 
into a right. God, who cuunot He, had positively 
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said. In the day that t/iou eatest thereof, thou shall 
surely die. This sentence, therefore, must take 
effect ; and we know by the consequence, that it 
was meant to apply not only to Adam, but to all 
his descendants. As St. Paul says to the Romans^ 
As by one man sin entered into the world, and death 
hy sin, so death passed upon all men. 

It has been said by some persons who are fond 
of scrutinising the Divine counsels, that it would 
have been perfectly consonant to the justice of God 
to accept of repentance as an atonement for Adam's 
8in : and that if di.sobedience brought death into 
the world, repentance and subsequent obedience 
might have restored us to eternal life. To this I 
would answer, in the first place, that we ara to 
acquaint ourselves with the justice of God by see- 
ing what he has done, and not by speculating upon 
what he ought to do. The abstract reasoner says, 
that God might have accepted repentance as an 
atonement for sin : the believer in Revelation 
says, God did not accept, repentance as an 
atonement for sin ; and therefore it was not 
agreeable to his justice to have done so. This 
answer will not satisfy the disputer of this world : 
but unless he reject revelation, he can never prove 
it to be fallacious or unsound. I would, however, 
go farther, and say, that repentance could not pos- 
sibly recover what sin had lost, and for this simple 
reason — nothing was said of repentance in the ori- 
ginal covenant : if man obeyed God, he was to live 
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for ever — if he disobeyed, he was lo die ; and 
nothing being said concerning repentance, it could 
not convey a privilege which depended entirely 
upon the arbitrary will of God, 

The human mind, which is ever fertile in expe- 
dients, might perhaps suggest, that if any of the 
descendants of Adam fulfilled tlie original covenant, 
his obedience might be accepted as an atonement 
for Adam's sin. A perfect and sinless obedience 
was required of Adam : and it might be thought, 
that if any other person performed this condition, 
we might be partakers in his righteousness, as we 
are partakers in Adam's guilt. But here again I 
would answer, that this could only have come by a 
positive declaration and promise of God : without 
such a promise, tlie holiest of men could not have 
claimed eternal life for himself, much less could he 
have obtained it for the rest of mankind, who had 
committed actual sin : to which it must be added, 
that tlie experience of more than five tJiousand 
years has shewn us, that human nature alone has 
produced no instance of perfect obedience. It 
appears, therefore, that the sentence of death, pro- 
nounced upon Adam, could not be reversed by 
repentance, or by a life of sinless obedience; and 
yet if we examine the way in which it may be 
reversed, we shall find that both repentance and a 
sinless obedience enter into the scheme. We will 
therefore proceed to consider what the Scripture 
has told us concerning the means by which human 
nature may recover the power of living for ever. 

It has always been supposed, that the words 
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spoken by God to the serpent, immediately after 
the fall of Adam, contained a promise of mau's 
future redemption. /(, i. e. the seed of the woman, 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his keel '. 
I shall not attempt now to demonstrate this point. 
The consent of all expositors is so universal, that 
even modern innovation in theology has not pro- 
posed anv other interpretation. We may suppose^ 
indeed, that these were not the only words by 
which God disclosed his mysterious counsels ; and 
there can be little doubt that he comforted the 
wretched and desponding parent of mankind, by 
assuring him that the day would come when this 
corruptible shall put on incormptiou, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality. Let us reraem- 
ber the immediate consequence of Adam's sin, and 
the words spoken to the serpent become more intel-; 
ligible. The immediate consequence of sin was the 
loss of eternal life, and the fulfilment of God's exr 
press declaration, that all mankind should be subject 
to death. The serpent had caused this e\\\ ; ant^ 
when God said that the head of the serpent shouldx 
be bruised, we may suppose him to have meanfe 
that this, the greatest and most fatal consequence (^ 
the serpent's subtlety, should be remedied ; as w9 
read in the Epistle to the Hebrews', Through tieaUi 
Christ destroyed him that had the power ofdeathy i.Q 
the devil. The sentence of death could not bl 
altogether removed, for God himself had 
nounced it, and the covenant of God must 
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firm. But supposing the sentence to have been 
fulfilled, supposing that all mankind had sufl'ered 
deatli, it was perfectly open to an almighty and 
merciful God, to grant to mankind a restoration to 
life. Tliia was the meaning of the words spoken 
after the fall, Thou shalt bruise his keel, i. e. the 
serpent having introduced death into the world, all 
mankind must be subject to death : but the seed of 
the woman shall bruise thy head, \. e. some descend- 
ant of the first woman shall arise, who shall regain 
for man the privilege which he had lost, and restore 
to him the promise of eternal life. 

It is concerning the nature of this future Re- 
deemer, that I conceive a fuller and plainer revela- 
tion to have been made to Adam than what is 
recorded by Moses. Adam knew that his own dis- 
obedience liad made mankind subject to death. U 
was now revealed to him, that the obedience of one 
of his descendants should restore mankind to life. 
The sentence must take etfect, but the consequence 
of it should hereafter be remitted : and this I take 
to be the meaning of the text, that wit/tout shedding 
of blood there is no remismm. Blood, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, is the symbol of human life ; 
shedding of blood is equivalent to death ; and we 
learn from the text, that though God will provide 
•A remission of the scSlflfiA^^l^^estore man to 
etenml life, yet it is^HJj^^^^^^lKpuua should 
die : without the Ofij 
fulfilled, there is no ri' 
to us why Cliiist, ^^ 
righteousne?- 
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made subject to death ; and why we are said to be 
redeemed, not so much by his righteousness, as by 
his death. I may here repeat what was said above, 

[ that if Adam had not sinned, he and Ids descend- 
ants wouUl not have died ; and tlte promise made 

I to him after the fall, in a few words, was this — 
that if any one of his descendants should be per- 

[ Cectly without sin, his righteousness should be 
accepted as the righteousneas of all mankind. The 
Omniscient Giver of this promise well knew, that 
human nature alone could never attain to siulesa 
obedience. He therefore determined to send Iiis 
own Sou VI the likeness of' sinful Jiesh ' : He sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, itutde under the law, 
to redeem them that were under tlte taw ^. Christ is 
called the second Adam : and the same covenant 
was made with him which was made with the first 
Adam. The terms of this covenant were, the pro- 
mise of eternal life on the part of God, and perfect 
obedience on the part of man. Christ performed 
this perfect obedience; and, consequently, the pro- 
mise was obtained, not only for himself, but for all 
mankind. As St. Paul expresses it, as by one man's 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obe- 

i tHence of one shall many be made righteous'. 

Thus it was, that remission of the original sen- 
tence was procured : but the great principle still 
remained in force, that without slieddiny of blood 
there is no rtnnission. Christ, in his own person, 
and for his own conduct, did not deserve to die : 
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he did nn sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ' : 
but he had titkeu upon liim our nature, which was 
condemned to deatli : he, therefore, died for our 
sins, z. f . on account of tlie sinful nature which lie 
had assumed. If God liad entered into no cove- 
nant, and made no promise, tlie righteousness of 
Christ would not necessarily have benefitted man- 
kind. There can be no natural power in one 
man's good deeds to atone even for his own sins, 
much less for those of others. But God had pro- 
mised that an atonement should be made. He had 
promised, that if one perfectly righteous man 
should be found, his death should be accepted aa 
the death of all mankind ; all the sons of Adam 
should be represented by that one righteous man : 
and, when he died, the origpnal sentence should be 
considered as fulfilled. 

We may now understand the meaning of that 
metaphor, which is so often used by St. Paul, that 
we are dead vnth Christ ', that we are buried with 
hirn hij baptism into death '. When Christ, who 
was perfectly righteous, suffered death in conse- 
quence of the sinful nature which he had assumed, 
God considered the sentence which he had passed 
upon Adam to be fulfilled : the whole human race 
was summed up or represented in Christ, and 
suffered death with Christ upon the cross. The 
consequence of this was, that when Christ rose 

' 1 Pet. ii. 22. ' Rom. v\. fl. Col. ii. 20. 2 Tim. ii. 11. 

• Uora. ri. 4. Col. ii. 12. 
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again from the dead, the whole human race had 
eternal life placed once more within its power. 
As St. Paul says, Christ hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality to light ' : which 
words have a plain and obvious meaning, if we 
consider, tliat all men were subject to death with- 
out any hope of eternal life, till Christ suffered 
death in his own person, and so made it possible 
tiiat all mankind should be restored to life. 

We may now see the force of the apostle's 
reasoning, who says, that without shedding of blood 
there is no remission, and yet argues, that it is not 
possible, that the blood of bulla and of goats should 
take away sin ' : God did not give any particular 
merit to blood, which should expiate sin. The 
sinner must first pay the penalty of his sin, and 
then God might enter into a new covenant with 
him : the shedding of blood, therefore, which was 
necessary, was the blood of the whole human race, 
and this was shed in tlie person of Christ : but the 
blood of bulls and of goats was merely a type or 
representation of that precious hlood-sheddiug, 
which was to satisfy the wrath of God, and to 
expiate the sins of all mankind. In the passage 
from which the text is taken, we read, almost all 
things are, by the law, purged with blood: and we 
can see an obvious reason for such a custom having 
been ordained by God, since it served to remind 
men of the certainty of death as the consequence 
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of sin, and to teach them to look to that atone- 
ment, which the death of one man would make 
for all. 

It is. a question of much difficulty, and one which 
I shall not at present consider, to what extent the 
patriarchs, or any of the Jewish nation, looked for- 
ward with the eye of faith to the great atonement, 
which was to be made by Christ. It will he 
sufficient for us to remember, that the Scripture 
expressly declares, that this faith was entertained. 
Our Saviour says, that Abraham rejoiced to see kis 
day, he saw it and waa glad ' : and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews*, it is said of the patriarchs, These all 
died in faith, 7iot liamny receieed the promises, but 
having seen them afar off', and were persuaded of 
than, and embraced them. These passages are suffi- 
cient to prove, that an atonement was looked for 
before the time of Christ. It may have been seen 
as through a glass, darkly : but still we are war- 
ranted in concluding, that some revelation was 
made of the great truth, that as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall alt be made alioe'. The first 
part of this proposition required no proof: that t^ is 
appointed unto men 07ice to die, was a matter, not of 
speculation, but of experience. To comprehend 
the other part of the proposition, was a matter of 
faith : but if faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, there was every inducement to believe, that 
the sentence of death should hereafter be removed. 
To a favoured few, such as Abraham and Moses, a 
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more clear revelation of the great 8acrifice may, 
perhaps, have been made : but it is sufficient to 
su|)pose, that tlie mass of the Jewish nation be- 
lieved, generally, that some atonement was here- 
after to be made, which would redeem them from 
death, and restore them to life. It was to this 
promise that St. Paul assures us, that his country- 
meu of his own time, instantly serving God, day and 
taght, imped to come '. 

, If it were the intention of God to keep up this 
natural belief and expectation, a more appropriate 
means could not have been devised, than the iusli- 
tution of sacrifice : and, notwitlistanding the ail- 
ments which have been advanced for the contrary 
notion, I cannot help remarking the probability, 
that sacrifice was specially commanded by God 
immediately after the fall. 1 have supposed that 
God made a revelation to Adam of the future 
atonement : he told him that he, and all his 
descendants, must suffer death ; that wit/unit shed- 
ding of blood there could be no remission ; but he 
added, that there might be a remission, when the 
blood was shed. This was the trial of Adams 
taith, as it was, afterwards, of that of Abraham, 
and as it is now, of that of every Christian. 1 
have supposed that God, at that time, entered into 
a covenant with Adam : and 1 should farther cod- 
clude, that faith in a future atonement was the 
condition required of our first parents. It may be 
shewn, that when CJod entered into a covenant 
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with mail, he appointed some outward sign, which 
should serve as a perpetual memorial. The out- 
ward sign in this first covenant concerning an 
atonement, I take to have been sacrifice : and it 
would be difficult to conceive a more appropriate 
emblem of the consequence of Adam's sin, or of 
the atonement whicli was hereafter to be made for 
it. When Adam took the life of an innocent 
victim, and shed its blood upon the altar, he 
shewed that sin was indissoiubly connected with 
death : he shewed Iiis belief, that without shcddiiu} 
of blood there, is no remission : but he also sliewed 
his belief in that, which he could only have 
known by revelation from Giod. that an innocent 
and sinless victim should restore tliose to life, 
wltom his own sin bad brought under the sentence 
of death. 

Upon a future occasion I may offer some hirther 
remarks upon this part of the subject : for the pre- 
sent I shall confine myself to considering what 
light is thrown, by the words of the text, upon the 
doctrine of tlie atonement. WithmU sheddimj of 
blood there is no j-emission : i. e. as I have attempted 
to explain the words, the sentence of dcatli had 
passed npon all mankind : all mankind must, 
therefore, die. As soon as they had died, it might 
please God to restore them again to life : but this 
was an act of grace and mercy on the part of God ; 
nor was any thing said of it in the original covenant 
made with Adam. In the day tliou eatest thereof, 
tfum s/ialt surely die, were the words spoken by 
God 1 and these words meant, as we have seen. 
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that the whole human race should be subject to 
death. When tlie Scripture speaks of tliis sen- 
tence being remitted, it does not mean that the 
punishment of death was withdrawn, and that the 
children of Adam were no longer to die : the remis- 
sion was of the consequence of the sentence, and 
was not to take place till the sentence itself had 
been executed : all mankind were to die, and that 
death might have been eternal : but the justice of 
God was then satisfied, and he restored mankind 
again to that life, which Adam's transgression had 
forfeited. This brings us at once to the great doc- 
trine of the atonement. If we were to consider 
bothing but man's fallen nature, and God's im- 
mutable justice, the prospect would, indeed, be 
cheerless : we should see the certainty of death, 
and no hope, no covenanted promise, of man being 
restored to life. But it pleased God. that what 
one man had lost, another man should restore. If 
the first Adam had continued righteous, he would 
not have died : the second Adam was righteous, 
and when he died, it was not for his own sins, but 
in consequence of the sinful nature which he had 
assumed : it was because mthout shedding of blood, 
i. c. without death, tftere is no remission : but when 
his blood was shed, i. e. when he submitted to 
death, remission was obtained. 

In order, therefore, to understand the doctrine 
of the atonement, we have to consider, that the sin 
of Adam made all mankind subject to death ; that 
nothing could free them from death, and restore 
them to life, but some gratuitous act of mercy on 
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the part of God ; that this act of mercy consisted in 
his allowing one of Adam's descendants, if per- 
fectly righteous, to make an atonement for man- 
kind ; that in order to effect this, he caused his 
own Son to be bom of one of Adam's descendants; 
that Christ, being perfectly righteous, died, not for 
his own sin, but for the sin of Adam ; that God 
then looked upon the sentence as fulfilled, and 
consented that man should be restored to life. 
This, in a few words, is the doctrine of the atone- 
ment : or, to explain it in still fewer, let us consider 
all mankind to be summed up, or represented, in 
Adam ; and again, to be summed up, or repre- 
sented, in Christ ; and we see, at once, the cause 
and the manner of Christ's atonement. St, Paul 
says. As In Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive: but one part of the doctrine is 
omitted here, which the same apostle has else- 
where declared, that if one died for all, Iheii 
were all dead '. This is, in fact, the doctrine of 
the atonement. The cause and tlie consequence 
of the atonement are expressed in that import- 
ant sentence, As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be math alive : but the atonement 
itself was offered when Christ died, and wlien 
God considered the whole human race to have 
died with him. 

We may imw understand why the doctrine of the 
resurrection was always put first and foremost in 
the apostles' preaching. Some persons have dia- 
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piited, whether a future resurrection -vas reallv 
believed by any of the heathen ; but the apostles 
had not only to enlighten mankind 03 to the cer- 
tainty of the fact ; they had received their commis- 
sion from him who, by raising himself from the 
dead, had made it possible for us to rise also. 
Not only was the doctrine unknown, or, at least, 
obscurely known, before the coming of Christ; 
but before the death of Christ the power of rising 
i^ain was not po&sessed by man. The apostles 
knew that this power was now, for the first time, 
festored to our fallen nature : they knew that this 
was the great object for which Christ had been 
bom, and died upon the cross ; and St. Paul says, 
plainly, If Christ be not risen, then is our preachintf 
vain, and your faith is also vain ^ These are 
strong words ; but the view which I have taken of 
the atonement may convince us that they are not 
too strong. If Christ be not risen, we have no 
warrant that God accepted his atonement. If he; 
who was perfectly righteous, not only died, but 
still continues subject to death, what reason havo 
we to think that any of us shall rise from the 
grave ? The original sentence was passed upon 
all men : and, if Christ be not risen, we have no 
proof that that sentence is not to last for ever. 

The doctrine of the atonement is not a mere 
speculative doctrine, one which we may embrace, 
fer not, as we please, and the rejection of which- i 
I te be classed among involuntary errors : if it bd 
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true, and if we believe it to be true, (for God has 
made tlie application of it to ourselves to depmid 
upon our own faith,) then we shall rise again to 
everlasting life : but if there be no such doctrine, 
then we have no promise, and we can have no cer- 
tain hope, that we shall rise again at all. Let a 
man reject the Scriptures altogether, let him deny 
that in Adam all die, and then he may not see the 
necessity or the fitness of Christ "s atonement. But 
will he be a gainer by this miserable unbelief? 
He may not believe that death is the lot of all men 
in consequence of one man's sin ; but from some 
cause or other he knows that he himself shall die ; 
and how does he know, without the light of Cbriftt- 
ianity, tJiat from that death he shall ever rise 
again ? Will abstract reasoning lead him to this 
conclusion ? Let him look to the sages of Greece 
and Rome, and he will see them, as wise perhaps, 
or wiser than himself, lost in the ocean of per- 
plexity, or wrecked on the shoals of atheism. 
Docs he think that his on'n virtues will raise bis 
body from Uie grave, and tliat these are sufficient 
to ensure htm tlie liappiness of heaven 1 This is, 
in fact, the creed of those unhappy persons, who 
reject tlie atonement of Christ. They nuiy not 
like to speak of the sufficiency of human merit, or 
of claiming heaven as a right ; but if they do jiot 
look for redemption from eiu and Its 
ment, through the righteousness and ti 
Christ, they must trust to themselv 
think, that what they have done well, 
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what they have done amiss : and let every one look 
into his own heart, and see, whether this is a belief 
which will open to him the happiness of heaven- 
There may be difficulties in the doctrine of the 
atonement ; the very notion of it is fraught with 
mystery : but God has revealed enough to make 
faith an anchor of out souls both sure and stedfast ', 
That Christ, having the Divine nature added to 
the human, should be perfectly free from sin, ia 
not difficult to be believed : that having taken our 
human nature, he should be subject to death, 
also a point which we might expect : that hU 
divine nature should enable him to rise again from 
the dead, is agreeable to our notions of divinity ; so 
that in these three positions, viewed separately and 
distinctly, human reason would find nothing which 
it might not readily adopt. That God should 
accept the death of Christ as an atonement for t 
death of all men, is undoubtedly an article 
faith : it is one which, if God had not revealed il 
we could never have discovered : the pride 
reason may reject it, and tlie coldness of phil(H] 
sophy may reduce it to a name ; but we have not 
learned Christ ' ; we know, that it is appointed ut 
all men once to die ; and, after death, the judgnien\ 
and who is there amongst us, that looks into hU 
own heart, that sees there a consciousness of siui 
for which he will hereafter be judged ; tha 
the comfortable assurance, that these sins may t 
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washed away in the blood of Christ, who will not 
say with a thankful, though a fearful heart, Lord, I 
beHece, kelp tkou mine unbehef ' ? 
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Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves : 
for they watch for your souls, as they that must give account. 

Few persons, perhaps, who are called upon in this 
place to fill the office of a preacher, have not some- 
times felt a difficulty in choosing the subject of 
their discourse. The parochial minister, though 
required much more frequently to address his con- 
gregation, is partly for that very reason, and partly 
firom his more familiar intercourse with his hearers, 
less likely to be at a loss for topics of instruction. 
He knows the spiritual wants and the mental capa- 
cities of his flock ; he not only sows the seed, but 
he watches it ripening for the harvest; and he 
naturally selects those subjects which he considers 
most likely to edify his hearers. The preacher in 
this place is in some respects differently circum- 
stanced. His first discourse is sometimes also his 
last ; and he prepares it with the conviction, that 
such will be the case. Or if he be appointed to 
preach more frequently, though he may then carry 
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on his subject through different sermons, yet fhey 
are delivered at considerable intervals ; his audi- 
ence fluctuates and varies ; and what is perhaps the 
most serious inconvenience, he knows little of the 
spiritual state of his hearers, and is not called upon 
to instnict them beyond the short time that he ad- 
dresses them from the pulpit. 

1 may be excused for stating, that these thoughts 
pressed forcibly upon my mind, when I found my- 
self called for the first time to discharge that part 
of my duties which is connected with public preach- 
ing. Upon other occasions, and in a difl'erent ca- 
pacity, I have attempted to fulfil this oBice : the 
undertaking was voluntary ; and the preacher, as 
I observed before, when his sermon is ended, ran 
only feel that his connection with his congregation 
is ended also. But— -1 say it with a feeling of no 
small responsibility — I cannot now get rid of the 
conviction, that the science of theology, as it is 
professed in this place, is necessarily connected 
with preaching the word of God. I have spoken 
purposely and advisedly of the scifnce of tlieology : 
and if 1 may be allowed again to notice what has 
passed in my own mind, I could say much of the 
fears which I liave entertained, lest theologj- is con- 
sidered among us too much as a science. It is 
treated, 1 fear, as something wliicli may amuse the 
ear, or exercise tlie head, but not as that whinh is 
to amend the heart and save the soul- 
Far be it from me, in this place, 
to say a word against critical or 
theology. Though the pages o 
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tory may make us blush for our fellow Christians, 
and though we may grieve over the bitterness of 
polemical warfare, yet there are times when the 
soldier of Christ must gird on his armour; when he 
is called upon in the name of truth — iu the name of 
his Saviour and Redeemer— to step forth, if it be 
only with a sling and with a stone, to repel the un- 
circumcised Philistine, who would defy the armies 
of the living God. Controversy, if carried on in 
tlie spirit of Christian charity, with a view not to 
contractthe walls of our Zion, but to repel those who 
would level tliem with tlie ground, may have the 
eflect of confirming the faith, and removing the 
doubts of many who, without such assistance, might 
long have wandered in error, and might finally 
have been lost. Until the time is come that truth 
shall finally prevail, and that believers are again 
of one heart and of one soul, there must be differ- 
ences of opinion, and open or secret attacks will be 
made upon the Gospel. To repel these attacks, it 
is necessary that the soldier of Christ should know 
well the adversary whom he is to encounter, and 
the weapons which he is to wield : nor will he re- 
pent, when the day of battle is arrived, that his 
thoughts were turned in this place to examine the 
foundations of his faith, and that not merely the 
practice but the doctrines of religion were some- 
times explained to him from the pulpit. It is the 
peculiar province, I may say it is the peculiar duty, 
of persons in this place, to unfold the mysteries of 
revelation, which in the earlier stages of education 
are better left unnoticed. The young man has 
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heard from his parents the fundamentals of his 
feith ; he has heard the moral precepts of tlie Gos- 
pel from his parochial minister ; and we shall not 
surely condemn the system which leads him in 
tliis place to listen occasionally to tlie abstruser 
branches of theology. Can we forget those great 
and venerable names, whose lahonrs have asso- 
ciated this seat of learning with all that is sound in 
doctrine and pious in devotion ? Who, thonyk dead, 
yet speak in the works which they have left behind ; 
and who rest, some of them, within these very walls, 
as if to animate by their example the zeal of the 
preacher, and to raise in the hearer a thirst for 
Christian learning. 

Neither would I say that critical disquisitions 
upon passages of Scripture are unfit subjects foP 
academical discourses. We may say what wft J 
please of practical religion, but unless a man will' 
study for himself the word of God, unless he will 
draw from the Jbantam of tiring waters, the truths 
which he hears, and which affect him at the time, 
have little chance of sinking into his heart, or 
influencing his life. It is the solemn duty of 
teachers in this place to enforce a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. It is a blessing for which we cannot 
be too thankful, that tlie New Testament at least is 
laid open to all in the language of its inspired 
composers : and if there are difficulties in that book 
which have e-vercised the most acute, and batfledi 
the most profound enquirers ; which seem pur- 
posely placed there that every succeeding age, and 
every individual Christian, may have a chance of 
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increasing the mt«iiBity of that light which haa 
been shining since the world began ; I say, if there 
be these diflicnlties, and if Christ intended his min- 
isters to unfold them successively to the world, 
then most assuredly we are discharging a boundea 
duty, when we call in the aid of human learning to 
illustrate the doctrines of the Gospel. 

I have made these remarks, that 1 may not be 
mistaken in what I am now proceeding to say ; and 
that I may not be thought to join in the censure 
which has sometimes been cast upon the spirit o£ 
our public preaching, I would have that preach- 
ing embrace every point, " which a Chriatiaoj 
ought to know, and believe, to his soul's health. '^ 
These ought ye to have done, and not to leave tlte 
other undone ', was tlie language of our Sav-iour, 
concerning the moral and ceremonial parts of the 
Jewish law ; and the same may be applied to everyt- 
dispenser of the word of God, who has to brinftn 
forth out of his treasure things new and old*. The' 
precepts of the Gospel, those eternal duties of holi- 
ness and virtue, which are to form our habits here, 
and to decide our destiny for ever, must he first 
and foremost in tlie lessons of the preacher ; aud. if 
they hold their proper place in his own heart, they 
will find utterance by his mouth, when he is 
instructing others. But there is no reason why he 
may not address the head, as well as the heart, «f 
his liearers ; there is no reason why the leamuur 
and research, which a residence in this favoui ' 
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place IB so calculated to promote, m»y not l>e put 
forward, in the pulpit, for the beuefit of those who 
are be^tmin^ their theoh^cal studies. But deeply 
as I am impressed with the truth of these remarka, 
and ardently as I could wish that true religion 
and useful learning, those blessed instniments, 
which God has joined together, may never be put 
asunder, — still 1 cannot help fearing, and express 
my fears with sorrow, that there is too much 
tendency in our system to make religion a form, 
and to teach it merely as a science ; that we feel 
ourselves bound to impart the elements of theology, 
but that we do not look upon our hearers as heirs 
of the happiness of heaven ; that we do not always 
say, with the apostle, We watch for your smds at 
they that must give account. 

I am not now speaking of instruction given from 
the pulpit. That I am ready to believe, if the 
attendance was general and constant, is well suited, 
by the blessing of God, for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction m righteoiistieaa ' ; 
and, if St. Paul could say. How shall they hear 
without a preacher*'? we may likewise say, how 
shall they receive instruction, if they will not hear 
the preacher? It might, as some persons would, 
perhaps, persuade them, it might matter little, 
whether they listen to a sermon or no. if they were 
communing with God in their chamber, or if their 
time was spent, during the rest of the week, in the 
practical devotion of the heart; but who will 
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nndertake to say that such is the case ? and this 
leads me again to ask, whether there is not 
some defect in onr system ; whether there is not 
too little regard for vital religion ; whether, in 
short, we are not too apt to forget, that it is the 
business of teachers, in this place, to teach Christ- 
ianity ? I know that it is much easier to point out 
a fault than to suggest a remedy : and if there be 
some among my hearers, as I know that there are, 
whose lessons, as well as their lives, are founded 
upon the Gospel, to them I would say, that the 
-remarks which have been made do not proceed 
from a want of charity ; they are not tlie querulous 
reproofs of one who would dictate where he ought 
rather to be humble, but they are the anxious con- 
fessions of one who feels his own inability, who 
feels that he is called to spread the knowledge of 
the Gospel, but who fears lest, while vainly pre- 
tending to teach theology, he mistakes the shadow 
for the substance : lest he shews the exterior of the 
Temple, and points to the beauty of its proportions, 
but does not carry on his hearers to fall down and 
worship in its courts. 

Can we say, my brethren, when looking to the 
signs of the times, — ^;an we say that vital religion, 
and the salvation of souls, form a prominent part iu 
our system of education ? There is, indeed, much 
in our system of which we may justly feel proud ; 
or, to speak more properly, for which we may 
humbly and reverently present our thanks to God. 
I allude, particularly, to those regulations which 
require some knowledge of religion as a passport to 
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academical distiuction. So far the regulation is 
worthy of a place of Christian education. But 
here, again, we are met by the remark which has 
already been made, that religious instruction is too 
apt to degenerate into forms ; and though a certain 
number of facts is retained in the memory, Httle or 
no impression is made upon the lieart. Should we 
he justified in saying, tliat a man is a better 
Christian, because he has given better answers to 
theological questions ? I doubt not that this may 
often be said ; and one advantage of the system is, 
that he, who in his thoughtless moments views 
theology as a task, has unintentionally, and almost 
unknowingly, laid up some saving trutlis which 
hereafter will benefit his soul. But we must not, 
we dare not, hope that this is always the case. 
We nmat not hope that he who gives satisfaction, 
and even gains distinction here, will be certam, by 
liis religious knowledge, to satisfy his Judge here- 
after. At tlie last day the distinction will be seen 
Iwtweeii a knowledge of doctrines and the practice 
of them ; and if each individual is in a state of 
trial, whir.h begins in this world, and will be 
derided in the next ; if his education leads lum 
either (o eternal happiness or eternal misery ; it 
surely becomes us to remember, that the connec- 
tion between tlie teacher and the taught is not of 
tliat short duration which some may imagine ; it 
may seem, indeed, to end, when the pupil is 
removed from tlie care of his instructor ; hut, if 
the instructor neglects his duty, the conseipiencc 
of his neglect does not end so easily : it cannot 
B b -2 
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, eod, till both appear together at the judgiiient-seat 
I «f God ; and God alone can tell -whether the one 
has not caused the ruin of the other. 

It would be much more painful to pursue this 
subject if I did not know that there are many 
among us who feel the responsibility of their sta- 
tion ; and if we did not see a spirit of vital religion 
spreading more actively among us. Much, how- 
ever, still remains to be done : and most earnestly 
would I remind all those, whose influence is felt in 
this place, that unless we teach religion, unless we 
teach Christianity, we are betraying a solemn 
trust, and exposing ourselves, as well as others, to 
the just displeasure of God. We live in an age 
wliich is, perhaps, marked more than any other by 
a thirst for education. There is no need to prove 
that the youthful mind is willing and anxious 
to imbibe knowledge : and that man is a poor 
friend to religion who would wish to close the 
avenues of science, and who thinks that the 
Christian must forego all temporal honours and 
pleasures in pursuit of the one thing needful. There 
is, indeed, one thing needful, as they best know 
who have sought for happiness in idleness or sin, 
and who feel, when it is too late, the bitterness of 
disappointment : but the Gospel was not designed 
to make us hate, or shun, the world : the Gospel 
will carry us through the world ; and, if there be 
any of my younger hearers who thinks that religion 
will interfere with his pleasures and pursuits, let 
him know that he is separating two things which 
God intended to be united. Religion ought to be 
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his pleasure, and his pleasures should be guided 
by religion ; he may laugh at such a doctrine now : 
but if he does, let him remember who it ia that 
says. Woe unto you that laugh now, for yt thall 
inourn and weep ' .' 

It will be said, perhaps, that it is too much to 
expect the prudence of age, in those who are just 
entering upon life ; and that allowance should be 
made for the excitement of the passions, for the 
force of example, and the many temptations which 
are incident to a place of education. God forbid 
that we should deny, or forget, the charitable 
remark ! But in proportion as we admit the truth 
of it, BO much the more does it strengthen my 
position, that the guardians of education are 
solemnly required to found their system upon reli- 
gion. We are called upon to be mild in censuring 
the failings of the young, because they have not 
experience to guide them, and because they are 
surrounded by an evil world. But wliat i:^ this, 
but to prove most plainly that they, who might 
direct tlie youthful mind, are guilty of a cruel 
neglect if they suffer it to be corrupted ? And if 
this be true of all persons, if all should remem- 
ber the eft'ect which their influence has upon 
the young, it applies, in a tenfold degree, to tliose 
whose business is to teach, who profess to impart 
useful knowledge, at the time when the youthful 
inhid is moat likely to receive impressions. 

It is to this |)oint, therefore, that 1 wish, in tha 
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Spirit of Christian exhortation, to turn the attention 
of those who preside over places of education, or 
are, themselves, actively engaged in that important 
work, I am not speaking of theology as a profes- 
sional study, nor of those elements of religion 
which the least ambitious of our members must 
acquire ; I have already said, that this part of our 
system supplies good grounds for thankfulness ; 
but I would speak now of that domestic, I mi^t 
Bay, of that paternal superintendance, which may 
be exercised in this place over those who are com- 
mitted to our care. Religious knowledge may be 
imparted, to a certain degree, like a knowledge of 
the classics, or any useful science. The New Tes- 
tament may be taught like any other book of 
Grecian or Roman learning : and it ia to be feared, 
that frequently, nothing more than tliis is meant 
by the study of dimnity. But we should ill deserve 
that high station, which we fancy ourselves to have 
attained ; and I would venture to predict, that we 
shall not long preserve that station, if we content 
ourselves with teaching a cold, a formal, a tech- 
nical religion. The world is ready enough to 
taunt us with the little that we do, to condemn the 
barrenness of our schools, and to despise our pro- 
ficiency in science. But the world know.s little of 
what we profess to do ; and, I doubt, whether some 
have not rested our defence upon unstable grounds. 
Let us say that our's is a place of religious educa- 
tion, and we at once answer our opponents. We 
are not ashamed of our system of secular instruc- 
tion, but our business is to make men Christians. 
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Other places may qualify them better for political 
or profeseional distinctiou, but we would teach 
them here what they will not learn so easily in the 
world, that there is a duty which they owe to God, 
and that their own exertions, or their own merits, 
will not bring them to heaven. If it be said that 
we do not teach this, if it be said that it is not the 
iirst and leading principle in our system, to make 
men Christians, I can only reply, wilh sorrow and 
with shame, that this is the bitterest reproach 
which our enemies can cast against us. If this be 
true, we have betrayed a solemn trust ; we have 
forgotten, and perverted, the pious intentions of 
our founders ; and I see not how we can repel the 
charge, that much is professed, and little is accom- 
plished. But such is not the fact. 1 do not say 
that our religious instruction is perfect ; I do not 
deny that much more may be performed : but I 
do say, that the Gospel is gaining ground among 
us ; and those who now hear me, and are conscious 
to themselves that their own exertions have pro- 
moted it, are enjoying a gratification which the 
philosopher never felt ; which the disputer of this 
world may deride, but which will last when this 
world's honours are found to be perishable and 
vain. 

If there be any persona here presertt, who have 
not thought deeply of these things, it would be 
easy to remind them of their duty. The cou- 
science of each must say, whether he has tried to 
teach reUgion ; but 1 cannot help making one 
remark which applies to many of my hearers, and 
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, which the peculiar occupations of tliis place are 
I likely to keep out of view, I mean, that the 
management of each society, and particularly the 
business of education, are, with very few excep- 
tions, in the hands of the clergy. Whatever may 
be said by the opponents of our system, there is 
much in this arrangement for which we have reason 
to he tliankful. There is, however, one conse- 
quence from it, which is unavoidable, and which 
might seem, at first, to be open to objection. The 
clergyman is solemnly called to preach the Gospel ; 
he 19 commissioned to feed the fiock committed to 
htm ; and there can be no doubt that tlie Church of 
England expects her ministers to be active and 
zealous in their calling. Here, however, we have 
necessarily a large body of clergy, who are not 
engaged in parochial ministry : the cure of bouIb, 
in the common meaning of the expression, is not 
committed to ihem ; but will God rerinirc notlung 
at tlieir hands t Can tliey absolve themselves 
from the office and work of a priest, in the Church 
of God, which was once so solemnly committed to 
them ? or may the duty of a Christian pastor be 
sunk in the mere routine of secular instruction ? 
The answer to these questions is obvious. So long 
as the youthful mind is beset by temptations ; 60 
long as there is danger to the souls of those whom 
we teach ; so long have the ministers and dis- 
pensers of God's word an ample field for their 
exertion. It is not the parochial pastor only, 
who has the cure of souls. I say to them who 
are in authority among us, that of them will God 
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require the aoula of many who are now lietening to 
my words. They have it in their power by in- 
struction, by exhortation, and by example, to raise 
a spirit of piety, and to keep alive that feeling; of 
reli^on which ia in so much danger of being for- 
gotten and destroyed. 

It would ill become me to point out the means 
by which religious instruction can be best im- 
parted : nor would the compass of a single sermon 
be sufficient for the subject : but, being called 
upon to discharge the office of a preacher, I am 
led to select one topic, which every succeeding 
Sunday impresses forcibly on my mind. There is 
one branch of spiritual instruction to which 1 would 
seriously call the attention of tliose who now hear 
me. I allude to that provision which the Univer- 
sity has made for public sermons on the Sunday. 
Here is a specific and deBnite mode of imparting 
religious knowledge. Each person, in his own 
ciiamber, and with his own immediate pupils, will 
adopt that plan of teaching religion which seems 
best to himself: but attendance upon public wor- 
ship is a duty which each person ought to try, at 
least, to encourage. I am not speaking, now, of 
compulsory laws : 1 am speaking of such argu- 
ments as a father would use to his child, of the 
manner in which one friend would ui^e another 
for the eteniol iutcrest of his soul. 1 know tliat, 
iu the present day, there is a laxity upon these 
points : the notion is gone abroad, that the mere 
ceremouies^ of religion are of little avail. But am 
I exhorting you to attend to ceremonies? Did 
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our ancestors, whose arrangements we are follow- 
ing, imagine that the public service of the Sunday 
waa a mere academical form ? We may be wiser 
than they upon some points : and the world, as it 
has grown older, may have profited by past expe- 
rience ; but 1 doubt whether the heart is better now 
than it was in days of old ; I doubt whether there 
is more genuine piety, and more Christian feeling 
now, than in those distant times, when many of 
our institutions were framed. But let us look 
around us, let us see the temptation to which a 
young man is exposed, and no person will think 
that one or two houra on the Sunday, spent in the 
house of God, will not be so much time gained. 

I am willing to believe that many have not 
formed the custom of coming to church, because 
they have received no instruction upon the subject. 
It is a matter which has been left to themselves ; 
and withoiit knowing why, they break through a 
custom which, as children, and while under their 
parents' roof, they were always accustomed to ob- 
serve. But shall not we he answerable for their 
departing from such a custom t and might we not 
by seasonable and judicious persuasion induce them 
to continue it 1 This is a point which I would 
earnestly and solemnly impress upon all who have 
influence and authority in this place. We may 
say what we please, and we may teach what we 
please ; but we must begin by setting an example 
ourselves. If those who ought to instruct others 
are not regular in attending the public service, it 
vain to suppose that the younger members will do 
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what their elders neglect. But though example 
will go far, it will not accomplish every thing. 
There must be the friendly exhortation, the kind 
entreaty, the anxious remonstrance ; sometimes, 
perhaps, the earnest though charitable reproof; 
and 1 will not believe that arguments such as these 
would fail to produce their effect. Let the experi- 
ment at least be tried : I know that in some in- 
stances it is tried with the best and most successful 
results ; and most earnestly would I entreat all those 
who now hear me, to endeavour to bring their youn- 
ger members to the public service which isappointed. 
I know that attendance at church may have little 
to do with devotion : a sermon or two may be heard 
with little practical effect ; but if we are the cause 
of one fellow-being hearing one single truth which 
he had not thought of before, he may be so much 
nearer to salvation by our means. It is not for me 
to suggest the arguments which each person will 
use to encourage attendance at church. Your own 
minds, and your own method of persuasion, will 
be much more efficacious than any words of mine. 
But what I wish to impress upon you is, that if we 
undertake to teach religion, we must make some 
provision for public worship. This provision has 
long been made, and the University, as a whole, 
has done its duty. Whether the instruction thus 
oflered will be widely diffused, must depend uimn 
the number of those who listen to it : and whoever 
can increase the number by any influence which 
his station gives him, may bless God, who has thus 
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far enabled him to spread a knowledge of the 
Gospel. 

Having said thus much, I trust without pre- 
sumption, and in the spirit of Christian exhortation, 
I would address myself, in conclusion, to the 
younger part of my hearers ; and would remind 
them of what is perhaps not always foremost in 
their thoughts, that a place of education may also 
be the place which is to decide for ever their Iiap- 
piness or their misery. Of those who now hear 
me tJiere may be some, I trust there are many, who 
are led to think of their souls not merely on the 
Sunday ; who have not yet forgotten the lessons 
of their childhood ; who know that they are walk- 
ing here in a perilous though a flowery path ; who 
know full well that there is a way which leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be that find it. It 
is a feari'ul thing to think that many come amon^ 
lis here, who have left their father's home with nn- 
cormpted minds ; who are launched, as it were, 
upon the world in the buoyancy of youth and 
spirits, with their hopes excited, and eager for 
honourable distinction, but who learn here those 
seductive and fatal lessons which corrupt the 
morals and ruin the soul. It is, as 1 said before, 
it is in the power of many in this place to snatch 
these victims of indiscretion from the precipice on 
which they are treading, and to guide them in that 
narrow way which will make them happy both here 
and hereafter. But I have done with this part of my 
Bubjcct ; and 1 am addressing those who arc not to 
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give but to receive inatniction. There are many 
points upon wluch I should wish to dwell, but 
which the limits of one discourse forbid me to touch 
upon ; and again, I would confine myself to that 
which naturally attracts our attention now — to the 
attendance on public worship upon the Sunday. 

The established customs of this place may con- 
tract my remarks to still closer limits ; and since 
each society has its own place of prayer which 
is regularly attended, I shall only speak of that 
which is practically left to the choice of each indi- 
^^dual— his attendance upon the sermons which 
are designed for the benefit of all. I have already 
said, that I am not advocating compulsory regula- 
tions : this, at least, is a point which 1 leave for 
others to consider. I appeal merely to vour own 
hearts and consciences, and ask whether the six 
days of the week are spent in such a manner that 
there is no need of marking the seventh by any 
religious exercise ? The question is not, whether 
you may not be employed as profitably at home as 
at church : that is the flimsy veil, which is woven 
by idleness or pleasure, to hide the truth even from 
yourselves ; the real question is, whether you ore 
likely to pass, and whether you do pass, your lime 
as profitably at home as at church. If you attend 
the sermon because you feel it to be your duty, and 
if you form a habit of attending it, I have no 
hesitation in saying that your spiritual condition is 
improved, whatever may be the actual instniction 
which you receive. You are not to measure the 
benefit by the facts which you collect, or even by 
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doctrines which are explained : etill less are you to 
measure it by the gratification which you receive 
from the ornaments of style or novelty of thought. 
Happy, indeed, is that preacher who can convey to 
you a direct and immediate benefit by kiudling 
your zeal and amending your hearts. But attend- 
ance at church is not without its use, if it merely 
give you the habit of remembering, at stated times, 
that there is a duty which you owe to God. 

I am aware that this exhortation is met by a 
remark which I would rather not have noticed in 
this place, if I did not know it to be one which is 
frequently made. It is said that there is Httle use 
in listenuig to sermons, which are either too 
learned and abstruse for ordinary minds, or which 
are more suited to develope an iiigeiiious theory 
tlian to deliver lessons of practical Cliristianity, 
I am no advocate of theory, particularly in religion, 
and when delivered from the pulpit ; and I sm 
-willing to believe that some persons make this ex- 
cuse, because they are really persuaded that such 
is the character of our public preaching. But it is 
my firm conviction, that the excuse is made much 
oftener by those who never come to church, than 
by those who do. It contains not only a plain, but 
a plausible reason for staying away from church ; 
and it seems to imply, that if the sermons were 
profitable, the persons who make this e.Kcuse would 
come and hear them. As long as I have known 
this place, I have heard the remark, which seems to 
be received as a kind of tradition, and there may 
perhaps have been a time when it was true. But 1 
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deny that the prevailing style of our preaching is 
either unintelligible or unprofitable. The very 
beginner in theology is able to follow a train of 
reasoning ; and explanation of Scripture, when fol- 
lowed by practical reflections, is perhaps the best 
form of an academical discourse. But I say confi- 
dently, that the constant and regular attendant upon 
our public preaching is more and more likely to hear 
lessons of practical Christianity. I rejoice to think 
that our sermons are more and more assuming this 
useful character : and if those who will not hear 
them think fit to censure them, 1 would remind 
them of the answer made to Nafhanael, when he 
said with equal prejudice, Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ' ? The answer of Philip was plain 
and convincing, Came and see: and so I say to those 
who condemn the style of our preacliing, Come and 
hear. Come, not because it is tlie turn of this or 
that preacher : not because his language is fluent, 
or his ideas original ; but come because you feel it 
your duty ; because you are glad wlien they my 
unto you. Let its go into the house of the Lord*. 
What ! said our Saviour to his disciples. Could ye 
Tiot watch with me one hour * ? And so his ministers 
say to you, Cannot you give up one hour from your 
busineso or your pleasure to further the salvation of 
your souls ? It may seem to you a light thing t-o 
be absent from a sermon, and so perhaps it is ; but 
it is not a light thing to contract a habit of irreli- 
gion : to let one Sunday pass away after another 
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with no exercise of devotion, with nothing to mark 
your love to God, or your faith in a Redeemer. 

I am now addressing those who shew that some- 
times at least their inclinatioa leads them to the 
house of God. I am willing to hope that you will 
continue a practice which your earliest recollec- 
tions, your hopes and fears, and all the best feel- 
ings of your heart, combine to recommend. Nor 
does your duty stop here. Each of yon has, per- 
haps, a friend, a dear and vahied friend : you may 
have known him from childhood ; you may have 
profited by his kindness ; you may have takejt stoeet 
counsel together: and may not you, will you not, 
walk in the house of God as friends ? If you know 
that he is living carelessly, and in sin : if you know 
that he ia taking no thought for his soul, will yon 
do nothing to reclaim him t Have you not one 
word of advice for your friend ? Cannot you bring 
him with yon to the house of God ? 1 allow that 
this is but a small step on the way to heaven ; but 
the first step must be taken ; and even listening to 
a sermon may be the means, under God, of saving 
a Christian's soul. In this way the youngest of my 
hearers may be the means of spreading the Gospel : 
he may bring those to a knowledge of the truth, 
who are now wandering in error; and he may 
hereafter meet his friend, whom he has saved ■ | 
by his own example, in the eternal happiness of ■ 
heaven. 
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But willi dice will I establish my covenant. 

Tt IB mv intention to oHer some remarks upon the 
nataire and condition of the covenants, wliicJi God 
has made with man from the beginning : and I 
have Belectcd this passage for my text, because H 
is the first in the book of Genesis, ia which tb« 
word atseaant occnra. The words were spoken to 
Nonh, after that God had signified to him his inten- 
tion of bringing a fiood of waters upon the earth to 
destroy all Jksk, and had ordered him to prepare 
the ark. When God had made these communica- 
tions to Noali, lie added, But with thee will I esta^ 
blish my mvenant, and thou shalt come into the ark, ' 
thou and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy mtis' wiret 
with thee. NoUiing more is added as to ilic terms ' 
or the conditions of the covenant : but when the 
waters had abated, and Noah had gone out of the* 
ark, and offered his sacrifice, we read of God say- 
ing to him as before. Behold I rstahlish my covenant 
with you (ijid with your seed after you : and again, 
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I will establish mi/ covenant with ymi, neither shall 
allficsh he cut ojfamj more by the waters of a jlood ; 
neither sliall there be a flood any more to destroy the 
earth. It may perhaps be thought that these last 
words fully explain the nature of the covenant 
which God had now made witli Noah ; that God 
promised or covenanted that he would never agaLn 
brinrr a flood upon the earth to destroy all flesh. 
But though this promise was so solemnly made, 
and has now been observed for nearly four thousand 
years, I cannot but remark, that we have a very 
imperfect notion of God's everlastirig covenant, if we 
suppose it to have been made for the first time to 
Noah, or if we restrict it to the negative promise of 
all flesh not being again cut oflf by a flood, 

I would observe, in the first place, that according 
to this interpretation, God gave a promise to Noah, 
but he did not enter into a covenant. A covenaut 
not only implies two parties, but likewise a condi- 
tion to be performed by each of the parties. Now, 
though we may say that God was one of the parties 
to this covenant, and that Noah or the whole hu- 
man race was the other, yet no condition whatever 
was required on the part of man. The promise 
given by God was not only an act of gratuitous 
mercy, but it was given without any tiling l^eiug 
exacted of Noah or his descendants. It may be I 
said, that Noah had found grace for himself and hia f 
family, because he was a just man, and perfect in his I 
generations : but it cannot be said that the righte- J 
ousness of his descendants was the condition on ] 
which God undertook to abstain from again ruttine ] 
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them off by a flood. There was, as I said before, 
no condition stipulated on the part of man, when 
God established liis covenant with Noah ; and yet 
it is God himself who uses the term covenant, and 
speaks of establishing it between himself and the 
descendants of Noah. The propriety of tlie term 
becomes apparent, and the whole difficulty is 
removed, if we suppose God to have referred to a 
covenant which was already in existence. The 
words, as they stand in our English version, / will 
establish my cavciuint, might perhaps be applied to 
an agreement which was then made for the first 
time, or to one wliich was theu renewed and rati- 
fied : nor would the original expression, if consi- 
dered by itself, be incompatible with either of these 
meanings. It might be rendered literally, / itill 
cause my covenant to arise with t/u'e: but the same 
fonn of words occurs so frequently afterwards, where 
allusion is evidently made to one and the same 
covenant, which had been already established, that 
we may reasonably interpret tlie words of the test 
in this way ; and indeed, if we do not interpret 
them thus, we shall give them a meaning in this 
place, which they do not bear in any other passage 
of the Bible. I assume, therefore, that when Go4 \ 
said to Noah, mth thee will I establish my ronenanl, 
he did not mean, that he tlieii for the first time 
entered into a covenant which had not existed be- 
fore ; but that lie meant to say, I now single thee 
out as the person with whom J will renew the c< 
iiant which was made with thy forefathere 
It m-xt becomes lis to consider wha 
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nant was ; with what persons, and at what time, it 
was originally made. That God was one of the 
parties, can admit of no dispute. It is also plain 
that he condescended to make a covenant witli 
some of the sons of men : and though an agree- 
ment between parties so immeasurably removed 
from each other, as the Creator and his creatures, 
must be in some respects figurative ; and it can 
only be in condescension to human weakness tbat 
God can speak of binding himself by a covenant ; 
yet we know that it has pleased him to adopt this 
language ; and no declaration of Scripture is more 
plain and unquestionable, than that a covenant did 
and does still exist, to which God is one of the 
parties, and the sons of men are the other. I liave 
stated, however, that the first place in the book of 
Genesis where the term covenant occurs, is in the 
words of the text : and, consequently, if we assume 
that reference is here made to a covenant already 
in existence, which was now ratified and con- 
firmed, we are left in some degree to conjecture, if 
we would ascertain the time when the covenant 
was first made. ■ <-' 

1 would begin with observing, that the Scriptures 
speak distinctly of two covenants. One was already 
in existence, when God said by the prophet Jer&t 
miah ', Behold the days come, that I tvillmafie a nod 
covenant with the house of Israel : and in the Episde: 
to the Hebrews we read still more plainly of a finite 
and second covenant. The same Epistle infoi 
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US, that the second covenant is tliat of wliich Christ 
is the mediator ; so that wc have advanced thus far 
in our en(|uiry, that not only do the Scriptures 
speak of two covenants, but they speak of no more 
tlian two. This is an important conclusion. We 
are accustomed, and not incorrectly, to look upon 
the Mosaic covenant as the first, and the Christian 
covenant as the second : but though this is strictly 
true with respect to tlie new or second covenant, 
our views of God's dispensations are very imperfect, 
if we suppose the first covenant to have begun 
when Moses was the mediator between God and 
the Israelites. It would be needless to prove that 
frequent mention is made of a covenant between 
God and man before the time of Moses. The text 
shews that God established one with Noah ; and 
the passages are familiar to us, in which he uses 
tiie same expression to each of the three patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. i 

The point which I should next wish to establish 
is, that these were not all separate and indeijen-* 
dent covenants, but that they were one and the 
same : in fact, that there was only one covenant 
made between God and man before the time of 
Oirist. I would begin with ol>serving, that though i 
the instances arc numerous in which God is said 
to have made a covenant witli the Uraelitca by I 
Moses, there arc also mei^^flMeB in which Uiis i 
covenant 19 said to be the S(UBitf;wInrTi tp- t^ 
with their fathers. \Vbfii<J-* - 
sioning Moses to undcrtu. 
people, he made men i ' 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob : a?id I have also esta- 
blished my covenant ivith them, to give them t/ie land 
of Ca7taa7i' ; after which he says, and I have re- 
membered my covenant"^. So also at the end of the 
forty years, wheu Moses is recounting the mercies 
of God, he saySj The Lord thy God will not forsake 
tliee, neither destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of 
thy fathers which he sware unto thaa^ : and again, 
// is he that giveth thee power to get wealth, that he 
may establish his covenant, which he sware unto thy 
fathers, as it is this day *. These passages, and 
many more might be added, seem clearly to shew 
that Moses did not tell the children of Israel that 
God was now making a new covenant with them ; 
but he constantly reminded them that God was 
establishing with them the covenant which he 
Bware unto their fathers. It also requires little 
evidence to prove that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
were the fathers, with whom this covenant was 
made. The Almighty is represented as speaking 
in nearly the same terms to each of the three patri- 
archs, / will establish my covenant between me and 
thee, and thy seed after thee, for an everlasting cove* 
nant. We have here the same expression whichi 
was noticed in the test, and I should infer that G« 
meant to say to Abraham, as he said to Noah, ll 
have singled thee out as the person with whom' I 
will confirm and ratify the covenant which I madB^j 
with your fathers. These could not have bi 

I 
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each of tlietii distinct and independent covenants, 
because the Christian covenant is spoken of as the 
Becond, and therefore there could have been only 
one which preceded it ; and if the words, with thee 
will I establish my covenant, when spoken to Abra- 
ham or Isaac, could only mean, I will confirm with 
thee the covenant which I formerly made, we can 
hardly help concluding, that they had likewise the 
same meaning when addressed previously to Noah. 
Again, therefore, I would repeat, that though the 
covenant made with Noah is the first whicli is men- 
tioned in the Bible, the terms of it shew that it was 
not a new covenant, or one which was tlicu made 
for the first time, but that God referred to some- 
thing which had already taken place, and that he 
made a covenant witli man before the time when 
he spoke of establishing or confirming it witb | 
Noah. 

The conclusion, which is here advanced, hafrJ 
been received by theologians of every age witii I 
little or no difficulty. It has always been supr I 
posed, that when our first parents lost the promiae I 
of eternal life by eating the forbidden fruit, God'/ 
entered into a covenant with them, and pointed out 1 
a way by which the possession of eternal life might I 
be regained. The scheme of rt:(l':iiJi>tioii was theB'f 
arranged m the counsels nf ' ' iili 

atonement was from that tin: <i| of oh 

taining eternal life. This ih nu tpccuiuuon of C 
human miud, soaring : 
aspiring after immortality 1 
ference from dubious pni 
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no theoretical paradox, which is invented by the 
rain and attracts the anleamed ; it is a truth, 
which the finger of" God has written in characters 
"Which cannot be mistaken ; and for eighteen cen- 
turies it has furnished consolation and hope, which 
no philosophy and no self-righteousness have ever 
been able to bestow. 

Nor is this all. We not only read, tliat in these 
last days hath God spoken unto us by kls Son ' ; but 
we are expressly told, that t/ie Tighteoustiesa of God, 
which is by faith in Jegus Christ, was witnessed by 
the law and the prop/iets ' ; it was when the fulness 
of time was come, i. e. when the scheme, wliich had 
long been arranged in the counsels of God, was fit 
for its development, that he sent forth his Son, 
made of a wmnan '. The apostles preached the 
Ttnsearchable riches of Christ, the mystery which, 
from the beginning of tfie world, hath been hid iu 
God : according to t/ie eternal purpose w/dch he pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord *. He hath ccUled 
vs according to his own purpose and grace, which toot 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began *. 
We have a hope of eterjial life, which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before tJie world began ^. We 
are redeemed with the precious blood of Christy as^ of i 
a lamb icithout blemish, and witfiout spot, who veribf J 
was fore-ordained before the foundation of , 
world''. With these mysterious, but unequivo- 
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declarations of Scripture before us, let it not be 
said by the unlearned or the unstable, tliat the 
scbeme of Christianity had no existence till Jesus 
Christ was Iwm of a human parent. It may have 
been obscurely revealed, and dimly seen ; angels 
may have desired to look into it ; but still it waa 
the eternal purpose of God which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. It is inipossilde to set 
aside the express assertion of St. Paul, that eternal 
life was promised by God, n-po -^^uvwv a(iuviwi>, and 
though objection may be made to translatinp; these 
words, before the world be^att, they undoubtedly 
refer to a remote and distant period, which is, with 
e(|iial plainness, opposed by St. Paul to the latter 
times, in which the Son of God appeared. The 
Scripture leaves us no room for doubling thit$ 
eternal life was promised by God iu times antec^ ' [ 
dent to the Mosaic dispensation. We read of th^ I 
patriarchs, that all these died in faith, not Jtaviag 
received the promises, but hamttg seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of t/iem and embraced them '. 
I ask, in what faith did they die t M'as it merely 
with the assurance that their descendants would 
take possession of the land of Canaan 1 The ia- I 
spiruii apostle forbids us to say this, when he addf, I 
but 7WW they desire a better country, that it, < 
heacenly*. It ia St. Paul himself, who, speaking 
of the promise whick aa made to Abraliam, culls 
it the coveiu^ wHeh confirmed before of God I 
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in Christ ' : and if this were not enough, we liave 
the declaration of our blessed Saviour, Yoiirjather 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day, he saw it and was 
glad*. It seems hardly possible to doubt, that the 
day of Christ, in this passage, means the time at 
which Clirist appeared upon earth : or rather the 
time when the end of hia coming upon earth was 
accomplished ; when he reconciled man to God by 
shedding his own blood upon the cross. We 
have, therefore, the declaration of Christ himself, 
that Abraham looked forward to tliat day with the 
eye of faith. We have the declaration of St. Paul, 
that the covenant, which God made with Abra- 
ham, was made with reference to Christ ; and I 
have already shewn, that this was not a new cove- 
nant, but that God only established, or renewed, 
a covenant with Abraham, which he had made 
witli his forefathers. 

The degree of insight which Adam obtained, 
iuto this mystery, is a matter of speculation which 
I presume not to touch. The analogy of God'a 
dealings may lead us to conclude, that this first 
intimation of redemption was dark and obscure. 
Whatever was revealed, was a trial of tlie faith of 
Adam : and, if he believed, we may forbear to 
carry further the painful enquirj'-, whether our firet 
parent obtained forgiveness for the sin which he 
had wrought. Let us suppose that God, at tbdt 
time, made faith the condition of forgiveness, and 
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it matters not how great was the offence ; we know 
that the grace of God was more thtiii sufficient to 
pardon it. 

This, then, is the view which I would take of 
tlie covenant, when it was made, for the first time, 
with AdaDi, immediately after the fall. I conceive 
that God made known to Adam the consequence of 
his disobedience : he told him that he was to die, 
and that he had no power whatever of returning 
^ain to life. This depended entirely upon the 
power and will of God. Eternal life had been 
promised to Adam if he continued obedient : but 
he became disobedient, and tlie promise was lost. 
I conceive that God then added the gracious inti- 
mation, that the time would come when this 
promise would be restored. It was necessarj' that 
all the sons of Adsun should die ; for the sentence 
had been passed, and could not be recalled ; but if 
any one of the sons of Adam should lead a life of 
perfect obedience, God promised to accept his 
death as an atonement for all mankind. The 
whole human race should be considered as summed 
up, or represented, in this one perfectly righteous 
man ; and, when he died, not for his own sins, but 
as a consequence of the »in of Adam, the sentence 
of deatli should be considered as fulfilled ; the 
justice of God would no hHiger require that man 
should lose hiis power of living for ever. I con- 
ceive tliat this schea s atonement was 
revealed, obscurely | (jnialically, to 
our first parenf* T * that Being 
whose aiutti purhaps, 
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not yet disclosed : they knew, generally, that one 
ot" their own descendants should bruise the ser- 
pent's head ; and they knew that the hlissful state, 
from which they had fallen, would he by that luau 
restored. The revelation, if it went no farther, was 
sufficient to give theui consolatiou and hope ; but 
If this had been all which took place, it would not 
have been correct to speak of a covenant beiiig 
made between God and our first parents, imme- 
diately after the fall. I repeat, that the Scriptures 
do not expressly say, tliat a covenant was made : 
i. e. Moses has not recorded it in the place which 
contains the promise made by God to our first 
parents ; but Christiau writers of every age have 
believed such to have been the fact : aud I have 
endeavoured to shew, that it is implied m the 
renewal of the covenant with Abraham, aud still 
earlier with Noah. ,lf this was so, we may con- 
clude, that the same circumstances attended this 
first making of tlie covenant, which are to be found 
in every covenant, whether the parties are two 
human beings, or whether God is pleased, in oon- 
descension to om' language and customs, to speak 
of making a covenant between himself and man. 

I would observe, therefore, that there are three 
things principally to be considered in every cove- 
nant. Two of them are very apparent : the parties 
to the covenant, and the conditions of the core- 
nant : but if we look either to an ordinary tranaao- 
tiou of this kind, or to what the Bible has told ua 
of the actual deaUngs of God with man, we shall 
see that, whenever he has thouglit fit to enter iuto 
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a covenant, he lias also appointed some outward 
sign, sometliing which, like the seals to a written 
deed, should serve as the attestation of hoth par- 
ties, and continually remind them of the terms of 
their engagement. Thus, the outward ceremony 
of baptism is the sign, that every baptised person 
is taken into covenant with God : it is the sign or 
acknowledgment that man, on his part, performs 
the condition of faith and repentance, and that 
God, on his part, bestows remission of sins and 
eternal life. So, also, under the first covenant, 
circumcision was the outward sign : it was thtf 1 
sign or acknowledgment on the part of Abraham/ 
that he had faith in the promises of God ; and 
though the Scripture has not expressed it, we may 
be sure, that some such sign was established, when 
God made his covenant with our first parents. 

The parties to tliis covenant can give rise to no 1 
discussion ; God was one party ; and Adai 
representing the whole human race, was the other> 
The terms, or conditions of the covenant, on thtf ■ 
part of God, are also easily perceived. He covftij j 
nanted or promised to restore to man tlie eterniA 1 
life which had been lost: but we may be sure,'" 
from all analogy, that he did not give this promise j 
without conditions. Something was ordered to be 
performed on the part of man : and though the 
Scripture does not say so in plain ter 
every reason to think, that the co) 
same then which it is now. 
fmth. God had revealed to Ad 
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descendants Bitould recover the eternal life which 
his own sin had lost : and all his descendants were 
enabled to partake in this benefit, on the easy con- 
ditions of their believing in the promise. 

The first remark suggested by this view of the 
subject is the uniformity of the divine counsels. 
It might now seem correct to say, that God never 
made but one covenant with man. The successive 
ratifications of it have explained its conditions with 
more and more distinctness : we may see a marked 
dift'erence between beHeving in Christ's atonement 
as a thing future, and as a thing past : bat still 
the promise made by God, and the condition to be 
performed by man, have always been the same. 
God has promised eternal life, and man was to 
have faith in the promise. 

Having thus discovered the terms, or conditions 
of the covenant, we should expect to see some out- 
ward sign, which might serve, at the same time, 
as an attestation and memorial of the covenant. 
Here, however, the Scripture is silent : but if a 
difference of opinion had not prevailed, concerning 
the origin of sacrifice, I should have said, without 
hesitation, that this was the sign of the covenant 
which God made with our first parents : and thus 
we might explain, what otherwise appears 
extraordinary, how vicarious sacrifice came to be 
offered so immediately after the fall. I have sup' 
posed that God revealed to Adam, tliat all his 
descendants must die, or they could not be restored 
to eternal life. He revealed to him the tjreat doc-> 
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trine, that without shedding of blood there is no 
remission^: but he also revealed to him, that when 
the blood was shed, remission might be obtained. 
It was to this that his faith was directed : it was 
upon the condition of this faith on the part of man 
that God covenanted to restore to him eternal life : 
and it is difhcult to conceive a more appropriate 
means of perpetuating the covenant than the insti- 
tution of sacrifice. It was not only a proof that 
the sacrificer had faith ; but it was a type of that 
which was the object of his faith. It reminded 
man of the lieinousness of that guilt which required 
innocent blood to be shed : and, if it caused him 
to remember the covenant, it was a constant source 
of consolation and hope. 

The history of the patriarchs will, perhaps, con- 
firm the view which has hitherto been taken. We 
read, that by faith, Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain * ; and we know, tliat 
the superior excellence consisted in this, that wliile 
Cain offered the fruits of the earth, Abel sacrificed 
a victim. The apostle tells us, that Abel acted 
from a principle of faith : and it is scarcely too 
much to assume, that while Cain disregarded the 
promise which had been made to Adam, Abel 
believed in it, and testified his belief by observing 
tlie sign of the covenant. The apostle adds, by 
jfhich he obtained witness that he was righteous: an 
expression which is almost literally the same with 
what is said of Abraham, that faith was omitted to 

• lleb. is. 22. • Ibid. xi. -1. 
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him for ri^hteoiisness' : and in both cases we are 
warranted in saying, that righteousness was im- 
puted to faith in the promised lledeemer. 

We know little of the antediluvian patriarchs 
beyond the catalogue of their names : but there is 
some reason to think, that a knowledge of the 
covenant, which was lost among the posterity of 
Cain, was kept up among the descendants of Setb. 
We are told, that bt/ faith Enoch was translated; 
and, again I should infer, that the faith here 
spoken of was faith in the promise, that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpent's head. 
This, perhaps, will explain the distinction between 
the sons of God and the sons of men, which 
existed in those early times. The sons of God 
may have been those who preserved a remem- 
brance of the covenant, and had faith in the 
promised Redeemer : while the sons of men, like 
their ancestor Cain, (who seems to have been the 
first infidel, as well as the first murderer) lost al! 
memory of the covenant, and looked to no atone- 
ment which was to be made by blood. 

The whole human race seems to have been 
hastening to this state of infidelity when God inter- 
posed by the deluge. The apostle tells us, that it 
was by faith t/iat N^oah prepared the ark' : and the 
view here taken of the covenant will put his faith 
in a striking point of view. He believed that the 
seed of the woman was to bruise the serpent's 
head: and yet he was assured by God himself,*. 
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that the whole human race, except his own family, 
was to be cut off l»y a fl*M>d. His faith, therefore, 
told him that God, who had promised a Redeemer 
from amonn; the sons of men, would still make his 
promise good ; and the destruction of the human 
nice required him to believe that it was from hit 
own family that the Redeemer was to come. This,' 
as I conceive, is expressly declared, when God' 
said to him, in the words of the text, rvitk thee will 
I establish my covenant : i. e. the covenant which I 
made with Adam I now renew with thee ; and the 
promise of a Redeemer, wliich was given generally 
to some of Adam's posterity, is now limited to 
some one descended from thee. That 1 have not 
given a fanciful explanation of theae words is 
proved, almost to demonstration, by what is said 
of Noah in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he 
became heir of the righteousness u-hich is by faith ' •• 
1. e. he inherited the promise which had been given 
in general terms to his ancestors, and obtained a^ 
limitation of it to his own descendants. 

It is, perhaps, remarkable, that the first act 
which is recorded of Noah after he came out of the 
ark, is his otTenng sacrihce ; a proof, as I conceive, 
that tliough he was almost alone on the earth, Imj 
still had faith in the original covenant, of which/ 
sacrifice was the appointed sign ; and the prohibi-- 
tion, which was then given by God concerning; \ 
blood, may have been intended to press on him 
still more the notion of an atouo 
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We may now, perhaps, see what I observed at 
the beginning of this discourse, that the covenant 
made with Noah after the flood was by no means 
restricted to the promise, that the waters should 
not again destroy all flesh. This, indeed, was 
part, and a necessary part of the covenant : for if 
all flesh had literally been destroyed, the seed of 
the woman could not have bruised the serpent's 
head : and, therefore, when God said, / tcUl 
remember my covenant, which is between me and you, 
and every living creature of allfiesh, and the waters 
shall 710 more become a flood to destroy all fleshy it 
was equivalent to saying, I will remember my 
covenant, and the inhabitants of the earth shall not 
come to an end, till one among them has ofl'ered 
the promised atonement. 

I need not dwell at much length on the faith of 
Abraham. I have already shewn, on the authority 
of our Saviour and St. Paul, that he rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ ; and when he prepared to offer 
up his only son, accounting, as the apostle observes, 
that God was able to raise him up from the dead ', 
we may conclude, that this was not the full extent 
of his faith : but knowing that the promised Re- 
deemer was to be descended from Isaac, he knew 
that God not only could, but would undoubtedlr 
restore him to life, that the promise which was 
limited to Isaac's seed, might receive itfi conU' 
pletion. 1 

This expectation of the promised Redeemer 
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will, perhaps, account fur that extraordinary desire 
of offspring, whicli we meet with in patriarchal and 
Jewish history. Before the promise was restricted 
to the seed of Abraham, every descendant of Noah 
miglit look to the Redeemer being born in his own 
family. The incestuous connection of Lot and his 
daughters, and the insertion of it by Mosea in his 
historj', may perhaps be explained upon this prin- 
ciple. It shews how strongly all persons were 
impressed with the desire of giving birth to the 
promised Redeemer ; and when the promise was 
limited to Isaac and Jacob, every Israelite seems to 
have entertained the same hope. 

The history of these two patriarclis will strik- 
iDgly illustrate the remarks which have been 
made ; and some events in their lives, which have 
appeared open to objection, assume a totally new 
character if we take into consideration the faith of 
the parties. Before Isaac was bom, God had said 
to his father, / will establish nit/ coveiiant with htM 
for an ecerlastintf covenant '. Abraham, no doubt, 
well understood the meaning of these words ; and 
he would acquaint his son with the nature of the 
promise of which he was the heir. Isaac, himself, 
afterwards received a confirmation of the same 
promine, that in his seed all the nulions of the earth 
should he blessed^: and he eeoms, for sonic time, 
to have imagined that his eldest sou, Esau, was 
to inherit the blessing. God, ho^rv- .'--tI d 
otherwise : and wc have reason io ■ -i 
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Jacob was preferred, because his faith was greater 
than that of Esaii. Isaac, no doubt, would inform 
his sons of the promise which lie had received 
and it would be supposed, as I have observed 
already, that this promise would descend to Esau 
as his birth-right. But we read of Esau selling his 
birth-right to bis younger brother : and though 
this transaction may appear thoughtless and insig- 
nificant, and though God was certainly not obliged 
to regard it, yet we cannot but look upon it as a 
proof of a total want of faith in Esau. If God had 
said to him, Be it unto Oiee according to thy faith^ 
there can be no doubt that he would have lost the 
blessing. His words were, BekoUl, I am at the 
point to die : and what profit shall this birthright da 
to vie ' ? It would certainly have proBted him 
nothing, if the promise given to Abraham had con- 
cerned this life only : and, in tlie worldly sense, 
tlicre was no profit to any of the patriarchs : but 
this is precisely the point which puts faith to the 
trial, J^aith is the substance of' things hoped JoTj 
tJic evidence of things rmt seen', Esau looked only 
to that which he saw ; and there can be no doubtli 
that he meant to sell whatever privileges vera 
attached to his birthright. 

The story of Esau and Jacob has furnished 
fisvourite topic for sarcasm to sceptical writers : ai 
we are often reminded of the discreditable, not 
say fraudulent means, by which Jacob obtajs* 
the birthright from bis brother, and the bh 
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from his father. What I have said of the faith of 
the two brothers, and of the spiritual nature of the 
promise made to their father, may, perhaps, en- 
able us to answer these objections. It seems to 
he foi^tten by such writers tliat, in a worldly 
point of view, no preference whatever was given to 
Jacob. Esau was always considered as the eldest 
son, and, as far as we can judge, he inherited his 
father's property, if Jacob obtained the blessing 
of Isaac by deception, the immediate conse<)uence 
of it was any thnig but encouraging. He was 
obliged to fly his country ou account of Esau's 
indignation, and did not return to it for twenty 
years. It is true that he returned with flocks, and 
herds, and great abundance : but they were the 
hard-earned wages of twenty years' service : 
whereas Esau, who had been leading at home a 
life of enjoyment, was possessed of equal riches, 
without the labour of acquiring them. If we look 
to their future history, Jacob had the affliction of 
seeing the quarrels of his own family ; for many 
years he supposed that his favourite son was dead ; 
he ended his days in a foreign country, without 
seeing any fulfilment of the promise of the laud of 
Canaan ; and though the evening of his days was 
cheered by the recovery of the son who had been 
lost, he said with truth to Pharaoh, Few and ctfU 
have Oie days of the years of my life been '. Esau, 
on the other hand, became thti head ui .' > n 
people : we road nothing of his tDi-< 
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public or private misfortune ; and if we look to the 
terms of the blessing, which the two brothers 
received from their father, the inferiority of Esau, 
in a worldly point of view, was scarcely any thing;. 
To Jacob, indeed, it was said. Be lord over tktf 
brethren, and let thy mother's sons bow down to 
thee ' : but the same prediction was delivered to 
Esau thus, Bi/ thy sword shall thou live, and skalt 
serve thy brother : and it shall come to pass, when 
thou shalt ham the dominion, that thou shalt break 
his yoke from off thy neck '. This prophecy was 
fulfilled nine hundred years after it was deliTCred : 
Mdovi revolted from under the hand of Judah, arid 
made a khtg over themselves " : and that the de- 
scendants of Esau were in prosperity when Jeru- 
salem was levelled with the dust, and her children 
carried captive, we know from the cruel exnitation 
of the children of Edom, how t/iey said, Down with 
it, down with it, even to the ground*. 

It appears, therefore, that the birthrigitt which 
Jacob bought, and the blessing which he procured 
by deceit, conveyed to him really no privileges, if 
we look at them merely in a worldly point of view. 
But let u9 look at the faith of the two brothers; 
and we shall perceive a striking difference. WHmi 
Esan sold his birthright, he discovered an ntte? 
want of faith in that promise, of which he was the 
natural heir : he took his wives from the Ca- 
naanites, though he must have known the solcma 
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adjuration uf Abraham to his servant, / mlt make 
thee swear hy the Lord, t}te God of heaven, and the 
God of the earth, thai thou shalt not take a vnfts 
unto mi/ son of the daue/hlers of the C'anaaiiites ' : he 
sought to kill his brother Jacob, and so to defeat 
the counsels of God : all which may explain why 
Esau was called by the apostle a profane person ; 
and may shew, that he was wholly deficient in that 
cpiality which God had chosen to appoint as the 
only means of pleasing him. Jacob, on the con- 
trary, exhibited a conduct the very opposite of tliis ; 
his purchase of the birtliright; his anxiety to 
obtain the blessing ; his aversion from intermarry- 
ing with the Canaanites ; all these facts may lead 
us to think, that he believed firmly in the promise 
which had been given to his father Isaac ; and we 
may add to this, that almost his last words, which < 
he spoke in Egypt, when his end was near, wera I 
strongly indicative of his unshaken faith : Hehofd, 
he said, / die : but God shall be with you, and brijig 
you again unto the land of your fathers '. 

These are a few of the instances which might b« 
brought to prove tlie assertion of the apostle, that 
the patriarchs died in faith, not haviny received the 
promises, but hadng seen them afar off', and were 
persimded of them, and embraeed them : and may God 
grant that we, on whom the cutis of the world art 
come, may duly lay to heart, that God has takeq 
us into his everlastjn^ cOT0g||^||^m^igh Jesus ^ 
Christ our Lord. 
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£PH. iv. 30. 

Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 

the day of redemption. 

That the acheme of Christianity is enveloped in 
mystery, has often been asserted by the sceptic, 
and has perhaps been conceded too largely, and in 
too general terms, by the believer. That the hu- 
man mind cannot measure infinity and etermty, 
and that the ways of God are above our ways, 
must be acknowledged by every one who believea 
that God exists : and though the deist will not 
allow that any revelation has been made from Grod 
to man, still he cannot look round him, through the 
moral and physical world, without meeting with 
many mysteries which are wholly above his com* 
prehension. The Psalmist has said, that we am 
fearfully and wonderfully viade ^ : and yet what ia 
the formation of a man to the formation of i^ uni- 
verse ? We may trace phsenomena and effected aad 
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eiperience, combined with reflection, may reduce 
them to certain laws : but if we wouid come to 
causes, the wisest of us must end where he began ; 
and the very fact of our being alive, is an entire 
and inexplicable mystery. 

If this be the casje, even in those parts of the 
material world which are most obvious to sense, 
we may perhaps pause before we allow the sceptic 
to object to Christianity on account of its being 
mysterious. Analogy would tell us, that tlie mere 
fact of a thing being mysterious is no reason for 
our not implicitly believing it : and if the manner 
in which God acts upon our bodies be a mystery, 
we should naturally expect to be still less able to 
comprehend the manner in which he acts upon our 
souls. Let it be granted that there is a God, and 
that the spiritual part of man is capable of living 
for ever, and no person who follows up these ideas 
will be surprised that he meets with mysteries. 
These two ideas may perhaps be called the founda- 
tion of all our religious belief: and the mysteries 
connected with them present themselves with equal 
force to the unbeliever as to the believer in the 
Gospel. The cliief difference is, that the Christian 
has reduced hts mysteries to a system, and Christ- 
ians are agreed in believing the same mysteries : 
whereas the deists have neyer yet agreed among 
themselves, and their belief presents uo one tauei- 
ble point which admits of exi 
is not always rememberec 
mode of the attack ia the i 
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ianity defends her mysteries, and deism boasts of 
having none to defend, it is forgotten that indi- 
vidual deists have each their own separate mys- 
teries. 

That the subject may not become too wide, I 
will now consider the two great mysteries of Christ- 
ianity, the doctrines of tlie atonement and sanctifi- 
catiou : and I call these the two great mysteries, 
because not only is the mode of operation in each 
case incomprehensible, but because they involve 
the most mysterious doctrines of the divinity of the 
Son and Holy Ghopt ; or, to sum up all in one 
mystery, they involve a trinity in unity. Brit let 
us look at these doctrines in another point of view : 
let us consider them merely in their causes and 
effects. Redemption may then be defined to be a 
scheme devised by God for enabling a perishable 
mortal to enjoy an eternity of happiness in heaven. 
Now if a future state of existence form part of Uie 
creed of the deist, we may call upon him to csplain 
how this mortal is to put on immortality by a sim- 
pler and less mysterious process than that which 
the Gospel has revealed. I am aware that deists 
have not been agreed upon this fundamental point : 
some of them have doubted the immortality of the 
soul, and some have denied it altogether. The 
creed of these last persons is indeed plain and 
simple : with them there is no mystery beyond the 
grave. But I am not arguing with them. What- 
ever may be said of the doctrine of the apostle, his 
remark is at least true, that the earnest expectation 
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of the creature ivaiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of Ood^. The whole creation, as he forcibly 
expresses it, groaneth and travaileth in pain upon 
this momentous question : and to doubt tlie aoura 
immortahty because a few persons have denied it, 
would be to doubt that there is a sun in the 
heavens, because a few persons have been bom 
blind, who could not see it. Where then u tiie 
vnse ? 7vkere is the disputer of this loorld ' ? Let 
them come with their simple and unmysterious 
creeds : we will shew them a body, which to-day 
is animated with a reasoning soul, and to-morrow 
is food for worms. They believe, as we do, that the 
same sout, if not the same body also, is destined to 
live for ever : but is it the Christian only who says. 
It doth not yet appear what we shall be ' ? Is it the 
Christian only who, when he says we shall not aU 
sleep, is compelled to preface it with the words^ 
BehoUl ! I shew you a mystery ' ? Has he who vm I 
jects Christianity any simpler explanation to pro* 1 
pose ? Can he account for the change on physical j 
principles? Has the body an inherent power, in-i 
dependent of the will of God, by which it can loose 
the jMiiiis of death, because it is not possible that it 
should be holden of it * ? Let reason attempt as it 
may to raise the mysterious veil which separates 
the present from the future world, yet reason can- 
not resuscitate a particle of human dust, unless 
God give it a body as it hath pleased him *, 
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Nor are the mysteries of natural religion caused 
only by physical difficulties. We will take a man, 
who is conscious to himself of many and great 
Bins : lie feels, that if there be a future judgment, 
the balance must be fearfully against him ; and yet 
his soul is immortal : he must live for ever in some 
future and etenial state ; and when the messenger 
of death is come, will it bring to him the joylul 
tidings that the gates of heaven are open to receive 
him? Can philosophy dispel his doubts and fears, 
or explain to him the mystery by which the soul of 
the sinner is purified and made fit for everlasting 
glory ? Philosophy cannot do this, but the Gospel 
can. The Gospel, with its mysteries, not only 
says that this corruptible shall put on iricorrupHon ', 
but it says also to the sinner, though your sins be tu 
icnrtet, they shall be as white as snow, though t/tey be 
red like a-tmson, they shall be as wool*. Where, 
then, are the mysteries of the Gospel ? or I may 
rather ask, where is the simplicity of the unbe* 
liever's creed ? If it be asked, how shall these 
things be ? the philosopher is as much in the dariL I 
as ourselves. He clings to the mysterj' of igno- I 
rance ; we cling to the mystery of revelation. The I 
doctrine of redemption is a scheme devised by God j 
to enable us to rise again : the doctrine of sanctifi- | 
cation is a scheme devised by God to fit us for the I 
happiness of heaven. And shall we reject the doc^'l 
trines because we cannot explain the process ? Will'i 
tlie man who is dying of hunger reject the ] 
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which is offered him, because the bare grain of 
wJiich it ia formed spr'mgeth and groivetk up he 
kmwcth not )iow ' ? 

When it is said that the doctrines of die Gospel 
are not demonstrable by reason, there is a palpable 
fallacy in the argument : at least the distinction is 
not observed between demonstrating the nature of a 
doctrine, and demonstrating the trulli of it. The 
apostles did not bring down the doctrines of re- 
demption and sanctiBcation to the level of human 
reason : they have told us to receive them as a reve- 
lation from heaven ; but when they claimed to be I 
ambassadors from heaven, they have told us to 
judge of their credentials by the severest tests wliich 
human reason can apply. If an apostle worked a 
miracle, wliich God alone could enable him to 
work, and if at the same time he announced re* 1 
demption by Christ, we must conclude, either that I 
redemption by Christ was a doctrine which Gotf j 
intended him to announce, or that God interpose({ I 
miraculously in support of a doctrine which wan J 
false, i can sec no other alternative thao this : X i 
mean, on the assumption, tliat the evidence of J 
miracles ia allowed. So far from the Gosp^ I 
evading an examination of the evidence, it is tbf | 
test to which it has always been anxious to appeal. I 
It is the deist and the sceptic who are unwilling to \ 
examine evidence : they prefer abstract, a priori j 
argument : thus making human reason the judges. | 
not ouly whether God Iia» " '"", bol" 
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whether lie ought to give one ; but the Christian 
acts more humbly, and more philosophically too, 
when he says with Ntcodemus, N~o -man can do these 
miracles, except God he with him ', and when he 
proceeds to argue that a teacher, whose veracity is 
confirmed by God, can only deliver a doctrine which 
is true. 

This, then, is the process by which we demon- 
strate the doctrines of redemption and sanctification. 
As I said before, we do not demonstrate the nature 
of them, but we demonstrate the truth of them : 
i. e. we demonstrate the tnith of their being re- 
vealed by God. Having made some observations, 
upon former occasions, on the doctrine of the 
atonement, it is my intention at present to con- 
fine myself to that of sanctification ; and having 
spoken of it as one of the great mysteries of the 
Gospel, I should wish the mysterious character of 
it to be viewed in a proper light: we must see how 
much of the mystery is peculiar to the Gospel, and 
how much of it is inseparable even from the gene-* 
rally received principles of natural religion. 

I have said, that sanctification may be defined to 
be a scheme devised by God, to fit us for the hap« 
piness of heaven. This definition takes no notice 
of the agent or the agency ; it notices only the 
cause and the effect, i. e. it implies our being unfit 
by nature for eternal happiness, and our receivii^ 
some assistance which enables us to attain it, 
ia the outline of the doctrine of sanctification, i 
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tained in the Gospel : but it would be more correct 
to say of this doctrine, that the Gospel has removed 
mysteries, than tliat it has caused them. The in- 
ability of man to secure for himself the joys of hea- 
ven, was not caused by the Christian dispensation. 
It existed before Jesus Christ was bom into the 
world : it existed when man was first farmed firom 
the dust of the ground. The Gospel, indeed, has 
plainly declared it : and a tnith, which the pride 
of reason has sometimes denied, is written there as 
being revealed from heaven, hut it is written also 
in our own hearts. There may be some who think 
little of these things : who have a vague and un- 
settled hope that all will go well witli them at the 
last, and who Eilence their fears by trusting that 
God is merciful. But they dare not trust to tliem- 
selves only : in some way or otlier they look to 
God as settling their final st^te ; and this is exactly 
the doctrine which the Christian finds in the Gos- 
pel. He cannot explain the process by which sin 
is removed, and heaven is placed within his reach; 
neither can the unbeliever explain it: it is alike 
mysterious to both. The Christian, however, be- 
lieves that the change is efl'ected by the Holy Spirit 
of God acting upon his mind ; and the notion is 
rejected by the unbeUever because it is mysterious. , 
But if we analyse the thoughts of both conceniing I 
the future state, the theory of the Christian wiUj 
be found much more simple than that of his oppo*l 
uent. The unbeliever has, in fact, no theory t 
all : he has no notion of ttic manner in which G<M 
intends to Ht u!^ for endless happiggga^ 
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subject is to him an endless myatery ; whereas the 
Christian is not in the dark as to the means em- 
ployed : he sees them by the eye of fiiJtli, though 
he cannot explain the mode of their operatitm : he 
feela the influence of the Spirit, though he cannot 
tell whence it cometk, and whither it goelh '. It is, 
then, no paradox to say, that the doctrine of sancti- 
fication, though itself a mystery, makes the trausi- 
tion from earth to heaven much less mysterious ; it 
explains what is otherwise inexplicable : it exhibits 
the soul, even in this world, in a gradual state of 
training for a purer and happier existence : it shews 
how sinful wishes may be conquered ; in a word, it 
takes the chance of man's final happiness out of big 
own hands, in which it would be hopeless, and 
commits it to die care and providence of God. 

Having said thus much concerning the mystery 
of sanctification, 1 shall proceed to make some re- 
marks concerning the doctrine itself. I shall 
endeavour to point out the different parts of it 
wliich may demand your attention : not as attempt- 
ing to explain them all, but rather as giving you 
subjects for consideration, and laying before yoa 
an outline, which your own studies will enable you 
to fill up. 

I would begin with observing, that the doctriw 
of sanctification involves the greatest of all luyai' 
teries, the doctrine of tlie trinity. You 
consider yourselves as sanctified, t. e. as havii 
received holy thoughts, without enquiring whQ.: 
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is that sanctifies you, or gives you these holy 
thoughts. The obvious answer to this quesrion is,' 
that it is God who sanctifies us : ecery good ffift,- 
and, therefijre, the gift of holy thoughts, ii from 
above, aiul cometk doionfroin. the Father of lujhts*. 
But though this answer is strictly true, we cannot/ 
read the New Testament without perceiving that 
the office of inspiring holy thoughts is ascribed to a 
specific agent : it is said to be the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, who is sent for this very purpose by 
God. Now I am far from saying that the pious 
and humble-minded Christian may not rest satis- 
fied with this great Scripture truth. He will take 
the doctrine as he finds it revealed; and he will he-' 
lieve, in the plenitude of a sincere and grateful faith,^ 
that the Holy Spirit supplies him with thoughts 
which are pleasing to God, and which will gradually 
fit him for heaven. He will see no occasion to pry^ 
into the nature of that mysterious agent, whose in-^ 
ftuence he feels ; but he knows that no being, cre- 
ated and finite like himself, can exercise that heart- 
searching power, which is the attribute of Deity 
alone. Happy is that man whose faith is satisfied 
with contemplations such aa these. The names of 
such persons figure not in the page of history : they 
are foi^otten when they sink into the grave, and it 
is not till the last day that their real character will 
he known. The page of history will disclose to 
you very different names from these. Yon will st 
there the leaders of parlies : men who, instead ot^ I 
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repairing tlie breaches of the Cliristiau Zion, have 
fostered dissension within her walls, and suffered 
the enemy to enter in. You will read of oneu 
hating each other, because they formed dilferent 
ideas of that Being; who has declared himself a God 
of peace : you will read of blood being shed to fur- 
ther what is called the cause of truth ; and meta- 
physical subtlety will be found to have deadened 
all the best feelings of the head and the heart. 
I I do not conceal from you, if you are not already 
aware of it, that the nature of that Being, to whom 
the Scripture ascribes the work of sanctification, 
has held a conspicuous place in these unhappy 
controversies. To pass over minor and more per- 
plexing distinctions, the lieresies, which have arisen 
upon this point, may be said to have been princi- 
pally two : and the names of Sabellius and Mace- 
donius are those which will dwell upon your 
memories. 

If we treat the subject historically, the tenets of 
Sabellius will be considered first ; and we find him 
spreading his opinions in the former part of the 
third century. His opinions may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows; he denied the Holy Ghost to be 
a distinctly. existing Being; or, In the language of 
controversial theology, he.denied the personality of' 
the Holy Ghost. He believed that the agency of 
the Holy Spirit was merely another expression for 
the agency of God : it was merely the mode in 
which God acta upon our hearts. The same priof^ 
ciple led to a denial of the personality of the Son. 
This, indeed, was the prominent feature in the c 
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troversy ; and eo early as in the second century we 
read of some persons maintaining ttiat ike Son of 
God is a figurative expression, and that God is the 
sole agent in our redemption, though he chooses to 
speak of putting forth a Son. 

It was ai^ed by the orthodox party, that tliis 
notion can only lead to the conclusion, that God 
the Father was bom, and suffered upon the cross ; 
whence they gave to the maintainers of this opinion 
thenameof Patripassians. Sabellius, as I have said, 
gave fresh celebrity to this hypothesis about the mid- 
dle of the third century ; and the history of the con- 
troversy would lead me to make two observations: — 
First, that Sabellianism, whatever may be tliought 
of it as a matter of speculation, was unquestionably- 
looked upon as u heresy by the Church at large. 
When Sabellius began to gain followers, we find 
Dionysius, bishop of Rome, and another Dionysiusi 
who was bishop of Alexandria, exerting themselves 
to check the evil : and no historical fact is more 
certain, than that these two bishops spoke the lan- 
guage of a very large majority. Not far from the i 
same period, when Sabellian tenets were advanced 
by Beryllus, a bishop in Arabia, we read of a coiin- > 
cil being convened, which decidedly condemned 
them: and Origen, the- most learned man of 1 
day, succeeded in convincing Beryllus of Ins errar'i^ 
Secondly, — The other ol«crvatton iB, that A 
bellian hypothesis is a strong; coiiftriiia^Mi of t 
doctrine of Christ's divinity. If il had liwin thi: 
general notion that Jesu* wa* ;i hhtl ' -^ 

would have heard nothing nf 
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Father and the Son ; but so far were persons in 
those days from denying the diWnity of Christ, 
that the earhest heretics of whom we read denied 
his humanity ; and the SaheUians, as 1 have stated, 
were charged by their opponents with saying that 
it was God himself who sufl'ered upon the cross 
and died. The same remark, will apply to the 
divinity of tlie Holy Ghost ; and there is very little 
trace of this question having been agitated tiU the 
middle of the fourth century. The Macedonian 
heresy then rose into notice : and while the Arians 
were maintaining that the Sou of God was a 
created Being, it was natural that a similar notion 
should be entertained of the Holy Ghost. These i 
two heresies will occupy your attention, if yott' 1 
study the ecclesiastical history of tlie third and 
fourth centuries. In the language of the Atbana- 
sian Creed, the Sabeliiana confounded the persons, 
the Arians and Macedonians divided the substanceJ 
of the Godhead. 

For some centuries that followed, we find another ' 
controversy concerning the procession of the Holy 
Ghost ; and this was one of the points which caused 
the long hostility, and at length the separation, 
between tlie Eastern and Western Churches. The 
Western Church, in which the bishop of Rome took— 
the lead, believed the Holy Ghost to have proceedo 
from the Son as well as from the Father; while 1 
Eastern Church contended with equal firmness, 
he proceeded from the Fatlier only : and to this e 
the double procession, as it is called, of the H<v 
Ghost, is not acknowledged by the Greek Chu 
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I have no wish to dwell further upon these minute 
distinctions. I would, however, repeat one remark, 
which I have made upon a former occasion, that the 
orthodox party was driven into these subtleties by 
their heretical opponents. If there had heen no 
Sabellius or Macedonius, there would have been no 
Atlianasian Creed: and he who condemns the Cluirch 
for her diffuse confessions and her metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, must remember that she was merely arm- 
infj her sons at^ainst the time of need, that she con- 
ceived their faith to be in danger, and she stepped 
forward to defend what she believed to be the cause 
of truth. The Church of England undoubtedly 
holds tlie divinity and personality of the Holy 
Ghost. They were held by all the reformers, and 
there is no dispute between ourselves and tiie 
Cliurch of Rome upon these points. It miglit be 
proved, that they were held before the fourth cen- 
tury, which might be called the age of controversy; 
and since that period, there is scarcely room for 
doubt, as a matter of history-, that these articles have 
been believed by the Catholic Clmrch of Christ. 

These considerations will weigh with the pious J 
and humble-minded Christian : he will pause be- 
fore he believes the Church to have been in 
from its very first beginning : and I see not tha^ 
his faith ct^n be called unreasonable nr uncertain, 
if he ground it upon the decision of eightei>ti reu- 
turies. Let him believe that the Holy ^firrtt Icu'iwii 
our thoughts before they are utter, 
not, he cannot believe, that tlm^ 
is a created Being. Let t 
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guage of St. Paul, that the same Spirit maketh 
intercession for us ', and he will not adopt the con- 
clusion, that God intercedes with himself. He is 
not called upon to explore these mysteries more 
closely : let him adhere to the words of Scripture, 
and he knows that they must be true : above all, 
let Iiim guard against exciting division by unneees- 
Bary, if not presumptuous speculations ; if he find 
himself differing from hia brother upon points which 
are not clearly revealed, let them find a bond of 
Union in praying for the same Sanctifier, and trust- 
ing to the same Redeemer. Up to a certain point 
their faith is the same ; and that man's creed can- 
not be altogether right, who can discuss these mys- 
terious points, and yet forget that the fruits of the 
Spirit are love, and gentleness, and peace. 

But while I exhort you not to be too fond oi 
polemical theology, I cannot dwell too strongly 
upon another part of my subject, upon what may 
be called the practical doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
There is, indeed, much of mystery even in this : 
we cannot tell how the Holy Spirit acts upon out, 
hearts ; but that it does so act, we are assured by' 
God himself. The comer-stone of the Gospel if 
faith in the death and resurrection of Christ : 
Christ had not died and risen again, heaven wouli 
not have been placed within our reach ; and c 
now, unless we believe in his death and resi 
tion, we shall not enter therein. But \'ast t 
transcendent as is the mercy of God in giving 
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Son to die for us, this is not all which he has done : 
the wickedness of man would still frustrate the 
designs of God : and if the apostle had told the 
wisest of men to work out his own sahation, the 
words would have been a cruel mockery, if he had 
not added, that it is God urkick workeih in us both 
to vfill and to do of his good pleasure ' : i. e. God, of 
bia own merciful goodness, supplies all men with 
the power of forming holy thoughts, and of putting 
tiiDse thoughts into practice. 

It is hardly necessary to ohserve, that this gift 
of the Spirit is perfectly gratuitous. The very 
term which we translate grace ( to which the 
Christian doctrine of sanctification has given a 
peculiar meaning) is often, with equal propriety, 
translated a free gift : and the xapic or \af>ta/ia of the 
New Testament cannot be properly understood, un- 
less we attach to it the two ideas, of God making us a 
gift, and of that gift imparting spiritual assistance. 
St. Peter said to his countrymen, on the day of 
Pentecost, The promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all that are ajar off, ei;en as many 
as tfte Lord our God shiill call ". He was speaking 
of the promise of the Spirit ; and these words con- 
tain one of tlie great doctrines of the Gospel. 
Every person who believes in Christ, and in taken 
into covenant by baptism, rec*ivcs Uiu gift of tli« 
Holy Ghost. This is what St. Paul calls tAa 
eantest of tlie Spirit *; or, the earnest of our wAc- 
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ritance': i. e. it is a pledge ou the part of God, 

that he will fulfil all the promises which he makes 

I to UB in Christ. By another metaphor St. Paul 

I epeaks of Christians having been staled by the 

, Holy Spirit at baptism *. He considers this gift of 

J. the Spirit to be a seal, which God sets upon 

I Christians, to mark them as ]m own : and no truth 

more plainly revealed in Scripture, than that 

every person who is baptised receives this seal, and 

at that moment has the means of salvation placed 

within his reach. 

The Spirit, however, does not act irresistibly. 
St. Paul speaks of persons, who Imve tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and yet wko havefuUeji away *. He exhorts 
the Corinthians not to receive the grace of God in 
vain*: he speaks of persons doifig despite to the 
Spirit of (/race*; he warns the Ephesians in the 
text, Twt to grieve the Holy Sjnrit : and it is in 
accordance with such passages as these, that our 
Church directs us to pray to God, that he will not 
take his Holy Spirit from us. It is, perhaps, true, 
that a Christian never loses his baptismal privi- 
lege : and if he continue to believe in Christ, and 
if he repent, he may again receive the spiritnal 
gift, though, for a time, it had ceased to be be- 
stowed. But this is no consolation to him who 
dies in his sins, who never prayed for the Holy 
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Ghost, and who, to his last moments, resisted its 
operation. The fearful declaration of Scripture 
cannot be mistaken, that if we sin wUfully, after 
that we hace received the knowledge of the irvth, 
there remainetk no more sacrifice for sins, hut a 
certain fearful looking-for of judgvient, and fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the adversaries '. 
The adversaries, in tliis awful passage, cannot be 
mistaken. They are not the heathen, who have 
never heard of Christ, or refused to believe in him : 
they were not adversaries, because God refused to 
make them friends, or because a decree had gone 
forth, which shut them out from the number of the 
elect : it is plain that they are adversaries, because 
they sin vnlfulhj : it is plain that they have received 
the knowledge of the truth : they have been of the 
number of those for whom Christ died ' ; heaven 
was once within their reach ; but by their own 
neglect they have changed that blessed prospect 
into (1 fearful looHng-for of judgment and fiery 
indignation. I say, by their own neglect : not 
that their own exertions could have made them fit 
for heaven ; but if they had prayed for the Holy 
Spirit, God would have given it : if thev had 
obeyed the influence of the Spirit, tlieir thoughts 
would liavc been holy : and it is of persons who do 
not do this, that Ut. Paul speaks, when he says, 
ffow shall we escape, t^ we n^het m great sal- 
vation '? 

T!ie doctrine of flanciit: 
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denied by two very different descriptions of Christ- 
ians. The first are those who speak of the merit 
of human actions : who think tliat our nature is 
capable in itself of practising virtue, and of obtain- 
ing a rewai'd hereafter. There are, perhaps, few 
persons calling themselves Christians, who would 
avow these sentiments nakedly and openly : they 
would talk, Hke Pelagius, of the necessity c£ 
grace : but, like that subtle heretic, they would 
reduce it to a mere name. They boast of their 
good works, as if they did them by their ' own 
strength: and while they trust to tlieniselves, they 
feel no necessity of asking assistance from God. 
These persons may be said to deny, practically; 
the doctrine of sanctification : but it is also denied 
by persons wlio hold sentiments the very opposite 
of these. The doctrine of sanctification implies 
notmerely the fact of being sanctified, i. e. of being 
under the influence of God's Holy Spirit, but it 
includes in it the necessity of praying for the Holy 
Spirit : and this necessity is practically denied by 
persons, who are as far as possible from resting on 
the merit of human actions. These persons believe 
implicitly, that faith alone is the cause of j ustifica- 
tion : they believe that salvation is the free gift of 
God : they believe that, of ourselves, we can do 
no good work : but when tliey add to this belief 
that he, who has once received the grace of God, 
can never lose it, they cut up, by the very root, 
the Scripture doctrine of prayer and sanctification. 
There are many who hold these sentiments, and 
yet are fervent in prayer : but I speak of the tend- 
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ency of such doctrines, when embraced by ordinary 
minds. If wc ]>erBuade a man tliat God has not 
only given him the full measure of his Spirit, but 
that be has given it him for ever, it is in vain that we 
ui^e him to pray for that which he know? he possesses 
already. He may, perhaps, find comfort in prayer, 
but he cannot think that his salvation depends 
upon it ; having once been sanctified by tlie 
Spirit, he has only to bless God for giving him this 
privilege, which can never be lost. 

This is not the doctrine of sanctification, as held 
by the Church, and preached by our Lord and hia 
apostles. That doctrine is plain and uucquivocal. 
God ofl'era his Holy Spirit to all who believe in 
Christ. If tliey continue to pray for it, he will 
continue to give it ; if they cease to pray for it, he 
will cease to give it. A mau may have received 
the Holy Spirit of God, and yet may not finally be 
saved. The fault is in himself. He resists the 
Spirit : he quenches the Spirit. I would say to 
you, in the language of St. Paul, Know ye not, 
that ye are the teinple of God, and that tfie Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you ? If any man dtffile the 
teiitple of God, khn shall God destroy '. These 
words leave no room for doubt. To defile the 
temple of God, is to do those actions which the 
Holy Spirit forbids : and St. Paul tells us plainly, 
that such a man will God destroy. I do not say, 
the Scripture does not say, that God will withdraw 
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his Holy Spirit from every one who commits sin. 
If Buch were the case, our condition would, indeed, 
be hopeless. But this we are commanded to say, 
that every one who commits sin does despite to 
that Holy Spirit which he received at baptism : so 
far he is acting in defiance of God ; and the Spirit 
of God will not always strive with an obstinate and 
rebellious heart. 

Among the many practical lessons which may 
be drawn from these considerations, I shall only 
select one, which is closely connected with the 
doctrine of prayer. We may sometimes doubt 
whether it is right to pray to God for any parti- 
cular blessing : but we can never doubt whether it 
is right to pray for his Holy Spirit. We may ask 
for worldly goods, and God may not think fit to 
give them ; but we are assured, that he will give 
his Holy Spirit to all who ask it. He has aUowed 
us, he has commanded us, to pray for it, They 
who keep this commandment have heaven within 
their reach, and the Son of God is seconding their 
prayers at his Father's throne. But they who 
keep it not are grieving that Holy Spirit with 
which they once were sealed, and are making the 
way still narrower to themselves which leadeth 
onto life. 

I again repeat, that the doctrine of our receiving 
heavenly assistance to make us fit for heaven is 
hardly to be called a mystery. When the traveller 
is fainting in the desert, will he refuse the coolino' 
breeze, because he cannot tell whence it cometh, and 
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wJiither it goeth ? So is enery one that is bom of 
tfte Spirit^. He cannot tell how it acts upon his 
heart : but if he belie^tes it so to act, he no longer 
looks upon heaven as a place beyond his reach. 
He knows that liis own merits could never bring 
him there ; but he feels that even this is not too 
great an effort for the Holy Spirit of God. There 
is no enthusiasm in this. Enthusiasm is a term, 
which the worldly and the sensual would wish to 
limit to religion ; but he is the worst enthusiast, 
who has reasoned himself into thinking, that his 
own natural powers can ensure for him an eternity 
of happiness. This is, indeed, a delusive dream, 
a fond and fatal imagination of the human heart. 
Even after all that Revelation has told us of God 
working in us both to will and to do, the thought of 
a sinful mortal being made lit to live for ever with 
God must exceed our utmost comprehension : but 
let us believe that God himself supplies us with 
assistance, and the difficulty is at once removed : 
the fruit of the Spirit will, in this life, be love, and 
joy, and peace : and our heavenly Guide will never 
leave us, till lie bring us to those blessed mansions 
beyond the grave, where, together with the Father 
and the Son, he reigneth for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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Cliarity beareth all tilings. 

I HAVE quoted these words from our English ver- 
sion, not merely that I may consider them accord- 
ing to their apparent meaning, and show that true 
charity would lead us to bear with any evil or 
indignity; but rather that I may point out the 
unfitness of the translation, and lay before you 
those duties which the passage, in its real mean- 
ing, was intended to inculcate. The words are, in 
the original, i^ ayanri iravra ariyfC and though au- 
thority is not wanting for giving to this verb the 
sense of bearing or suffering^ yet I am not aware of 
any passage where such a meaning is absolutely 
required, and where the natural signification of the 
term would not present a more appropriate idea. 
The verb arkyuv properly signifies to cover or con- 
ceal: and this notion may lead us to a proper 
understanding of the apostle's meaning in the 
passage now before us. 

In the first place I would observe, that our 
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English version, though using two different terms, 
might seem merely to present a repetition oC the 
same idea. The seventh verse contains four 
clauses : Charity beareth all things, bdievetk aU 
tilings, hopeth all things, endureth all things : and 
the EngUsh reader will, perhaps, see Httle more 
than a verbal difference between the two expres- 
sions, beareth all things and endureth all things. 
There can he little doubt, that the last clause is 
translated rightly : vuvra i-jronivti is exactly equi- 
valent to endureth all things: but if the same words 
miglit, with equal propriety, be translated beareth 
all things, we might be surprised to find St. Paul 
using two terms to convey the same sentiment; 
and we should, perhaps, be led to imagine, that the 
first clause has not been properly translated. 

If we read the whole passage in the original, we 
shall find that St, Paul is speaking of charity as 
exhibited in the social and friendly intercourse of 
life. He shows how one man will act toward 
another, if he is guided by that principle which 
the Gospel so feelingly inculcates, but which 
honian language has hitherto failed to express, 
and which, it is to be feared, has seldom been 
realised in the human heart. Charitg, he says, 
suffereth long, i. e. shows patience and forbearance 
in cases where men, without that feeling, would 
be hasty or angry. Charity is kind, ^pijirtitToi, 
another term which is very diffieult to be trans- 
lated, but which nearly finds an cipiivalent in our 
own expression of good nature. Charity ennieth 
not, a tnitli which requires no comment, f 
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vaunteth not itself, -where there is an obscurity in 
I the original term vtptrtptotTaiy and the sentiment 
L seems nearly the same with that in the uext clause, 
] Charity is not puffed up. We are, perhaps, to 
^ understand the first ejcpression of ostentation and 
outward display, the second of self-sufficiency and 
conceit : and the apostle says most truly, that no 
man can really love another, if he Is always wish- 
ing to make him feel his own inferiority. Charity 
doth not behave itself unseemly : this, perhaps, is to 
he connected with the two preceding clauses, 
though the division of verses has rather united it 
with what comes after. The literal meaning is, 
that charity does not neglect the decencies and 
civilities of life ; a failing which necessarily attends 
upon ostentation and conceit : it is also so likely 
to provoke a return, and to lead the other partv to 
some act which is equally, or more offensive, that 
no man can possibly practise it to one whom he 
really loves. 

Chariiy seeketh not Iter ovm, and is not easiit/pro- 
vohed : two qualities which are certain accompani- 
ments of real friendship. It also thinkcth no evU: 
and this is, perhaps, the first in a series of clauses 
which relate to similar feelings. It means, that he 
who loves another, will never impute to him im- 
proper motives ; he will always he willing to think 
the best of him, and to believe that he is influenced 
only by what is good. So also it rejoiceth riot in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. These wovds 
are, perhaps, obscure. If wc say that a man does 
not rejoice in iniquity, we appear to mean that he 
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takes no pleasure in doing wickedly ; a remark 
which is almost a truism in the description of a good 
man's character. It is not, however, so easy to 
see how this is connected with charity : and when 
we read, that charity rejoicetk not in init/nity, we 
want some meaning which makes these words refer 
to the social and friendly intercourse of life. 1 
should therefore interpret them to mean, that he 
who loves another, takes no pleasure in misrepre- 
senting him, and stating that which will injure 
him, hut he rejoices in the truth, i. e. he rejoices 
when his friend's true character is known, and 
when all men perceive that his motives were pure 
and good. 

Then follow the words of the text, v i'yijrn wavra 
irriyu, and 1 have observed that ariyttv means 
literally, to cover or cmiceul. We mav, perhaps, 
interpret it so in the present instance. He who 
loves another, if he sees, or fancies that he sees, 
any thing in his friend, which would injure hia 
character, does not immediately bring it forward, 
or by artful insinuations reveal his failings to the 
world, but Kovra ariyti, he covers or suppresses 
every thing : he tries to draw off the attention of 
the world from the weaker parts of bis friend's 
character; or, if they are seen, he still tries to 
cover them by seeking for excuses, and placing 
thero in more favourable light. All this is, per- ! 
haps, implied in those words, whic^l ■"ronelv 

translated in our version, t 
which, if we seek for on' 
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might, perhaps, be aptly rendered, siippresseih ail 
things. 

This inteq)retation is greatly confirmed by the 
^0 following clauses, Charity beltevetk all things, 
and hopetk all things : where the term all tkingg is 
to be restricted to all things which affect the cha- 
racter of a friend. He who loves another, is williE^ 
to believe every thing that the other says, or even' 
thing which he hears in his favour ; he believes it 
all to be true, and puts the best constructioii upoo 
it. In the same maimer he hopetk all thittfft: 
where the words do not merely mean, that he is of 
a sanguine temperament ; for this is a feeling, 
which iu the abstract is neither good nor had, nor 
has it any connexion with charity ; but the words 
mean here, that he who loves another, is inclined 
to hope that his friend will do every tiling .which 
he ought : he believes and hopes, that every thing 
is fair and right in the character of his firiead. 
The last clause is, that charity enduretk all tJangs: 
and when we remember that St. Paul is drawing 
the character not simply of a good man, but rf 
one who shows his goodness by loving another, we 
ought not to understand these words of a paUeut 
endurance of misfortunes, but rather of tjiai 
friendly and forgiving temper, which leads a mas 
to endure whatever, in an unguarded moment,; iu$ 
£iend has done or said against him, ,, ,|, 

\ have thus endeavoured to explain all the 
clauses in this beautiful and most natural descruH 
jion. There are many touches in the picture, 
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which are not perceived if wc do not consider the 
person of whom it is intcntied to be a portrait, 
St. Paul is not describing merely a good man, or a 
religious man, but a particular branch of goodness 
and religion : he is describing the man who loves 
hia friend, who loves him from his Iieart, and as his 
own self. 

It is sometimes said, that the Gospel is defective, 
because it does not contain a code of ethics. It 
certainly does not : i. e. there are no systematic 
definitions ; there are no divisions and sub-din- 
sions ; no analysing of the passions and habits, as 
if the human heart was a machine, which the 
moralist could turn and model as he pleased : but 
who will say that this is a defect ? The systems of 
Aristotle or Cicero may make men moralists, hut 
they do not necessarily make them moral : still 
less do they make them religious. Si. Paul was 
not lalwnring to amuse the ear or exercise the , 
head, but to touch the heart. He had studied 
ethics in the schools of Tarsus, and he thought 
that when he became a man he had put away 
childish things : but he soon found that he mu^ 
become a babe in Christ, and that he had been 
really foolish, while fancying himself wise. He 
could have reasoned before of love, and charity, 
and friendship ; he could have shown, by 
distinctions, how these feelings differ from eaclk 
other; but tlie Gospel taught him i.- r-. :* 
guish, but to combine. The Gor;|>. 
that love, and charity, ami frienii-!.. . , . 
indeed in sound, and that the uulwufil i>-:i u! 
rf 2 
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may exist without the other : biit the Gospel 
taught him that there is a feeling of the heart 
which human language had not yet expressed ; 
and that the same term might describe his grati- 
tude to God, and his affection to his neighbour. 

I do not deny that ancient history presents many 
cases of tlie purest ami most disinterested friendship ; 
the love of one's country was undoubtedly a moTing 
principle ; and moralists even went so far as to 
trace the concentric circles, which beginning from 
eelf as the centre, extended to relations, and friends, 
and all mankind. But this was no more the 
charity of the Gospel than the common and 
restricted meaning of charity is equivalent to the 
feeling described by St. Paul. The Gospel does 
not tell us to love one another because it is seemly, 
or amiable, or convenient : no, nor because we ail 
belong to the same stock, and have tlie same 
common wishes and feelings : but it tells us simply 
to love our neighbour, because we love God ; it 
tells U9 that a vast and mysterious chain binds all 
the sons of men together, the links of which are 
brotherly-love and charity, the termination of which 
is the love of God. The love of God is a feeling 
which found no place in the system of heathen 
ethics. Virtue was loved for its own sake, and was 
said to carry with it its own reward. But if a man 
did not feel this, if his own heart did not furnish 
the reward, he had no inducement to practise vir- 
tue : there was, in fact, no moving principle : and 
if the Gospel had not taught us our duty to Cxod, we 
^ould never have learnt our duty to our neighbour. 
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The word, which we sometimeB translate loee, 
and sometimes charity, is the only one which St. 
Paul could find to express this feeling. He applies 
it to the love of God and the love of our neigh- 
bour : and, in cither case, the Christian alone can 
imderstand its meaning. In the higher senae of 
the term, when it is applied to the love of God, we 
ought not, perhaps, to compare the expressions of 
an heathen with those of St. Paul ; hut I would 
contend, that when speaking of the love of our 
ueiglibour, when tlcscribmg tliose feelings which 
heathen moralists have pretended to describe, the 
apostle is far more natural, far more touching, far 
more comprehensive, than any other writer. I 
would refer to the passage from which my te-xt is 
taken. It may be called a chapter upon fnend- 
sliip : and without saying any thing of the splcudld 
climax, where charity ia exalted above prophecies, 
and tongues, and knowledge ; where it is traced in 
its course from earth to heaven, till it is lost in the 
nsion of God ; I say, without dwelling upon this, 
if we merely take the passage as a picture of 
human nature, as the description of a man who 
loves his friend as his own soul, we shall search 
in vain for any parallel in the pages of Grecian or 
Roman moralists. Every clause in the passage 
might furnish matter for reflection : but I shall 
confine myself to the verse from which my text U'* 
taken, C/iariti/ suppresselh all thi 
things, hnpeth all things. 
might lead us into too wide 
course : and it is my ini 
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remarks to this feeling of charity, so far as it 
influences us in matters of religion. 

Before, however, I speak of charity in this one 
point of view, I would make a few remarks upon 
the charity of the heart, as distinguished from what 
is commonly called charity, or a disposition to re- 
lieve the indigent and distressed. In the latter sense 
we may be said to live in an age of charity. 
There never, perhaps, was a time when there were 
more establishments for the relief of the poor, or 
when larger sums of money were contributed hv 
the rich for humane and charitable objects. We 
cannot doubt that we are indebted to the Gospel 
for these blessings. Though many persons may 
offer their contributions from worldly motives, and 
though a spirit of emulation, or a love of display, 
may make them charitable, still, in some quarter 
or other, religion is the moving principle. Good 
men set the example, and worldly men are com- 
pelled to follow : but this is only a small part of 
charity, as it is inculcated in the Gospel. The 
charity of tlie heart is wholly unconnected with 
riches, or honours, or birth, or mnk. All persona 
may have it : and they who have it not, come very 
far short of the spirit of the Gospel, It is this last 
remark which I wish to impress upon your notic*. 
Those persons, who have not the charity of the 
heart, have not the spirit of the Gospel. They 
may liave faith in Christ, or they may be zealous in 
good works, but St. Paul has taught us how to 
estimate either of these qualities, if it is not accom- 
piuiied with charity : Though I have all yaith, so 
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that I amid remove mountaiju, and tkowjh I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, it 
profitetk vie nothing. The charity here spoken of 
is the charity of the heart, universal, or to use a 
still more expressive term. Gospel cliarity. 

Now there are many persons most kind and 
lihoral in the nse of their possessions, nay, even 
devoutly pious, and wanned with the holiest faith, 
who yet are deficient in the charity of the heart. 
They can he liberal in relieving the poor, and 
strictly honest in their dealings, and yet they are 
unforgiving of injuries and fond of abusing their 
neighbour : or perhaps they trust to the merits of 
their Redeemer, and think nothing whatever of 
their own worthiness, and yet they judge moat 
harshly of those who differ from them in opinion ; 
and though they would do them no injury upon 
earth, they would almost exclude them for ever 
from the happiness of heaven. All this is very far , 
removed from evangelical cliarity. We are too apt j 
to judge other men for their outward actions, while 
we forget that God may, perhaps, be as much, or 
even more angry with ourselves, for our secret 
thoughts. It will be found tliat this is a very 
common failing. We assume tliat there are cer- 
tain sins which are more hateful than others, and 
with which God will he more displeased. But i 
where do we find a warrant for thus scrutinising* 
and analysing the judgments of God? Where is 
it written, that worldly-mindedp 
rality are worse than *i*!f-righU 
ritual pride '( I do not 6«y thi 
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neighbour for his opiiiioiis is as great a sin as to 
rob or murder him, I only say, that we have no 
authority for tlms weighing oue offence against 
another, and deciding which is the greatest in the 
sight of God. God alone can determine this : and 
it is most dangerous to think ourselves secure of 
his favour, merely because we are free from certain 
great and notorious crimes. 

Having made these general remarks concerning 
the charity of the heart, I would proceed to apply 
them, more particularly, to charity iu matters of 
religion : and there never, perhaps, was a time, 
when reflections of this kind were more called for 
than in the present day. I would first begin with 
mere matters of faith, with points which are called 
purely speculative ; where the reason alone, and 
not the will, are said to have the decision. I am 
aware that there are doctrines which are said to be 
purely speculative, though they, iu fact, involre 
all the hopes upon which our salvation rests. 
Thus, we are told, that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is a speculative doctrine. The divinity of Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost, are said to be matters of 
speculation. And yet the whole doctrine of the 
atonement is connected with them. Upon the 
momentous question, whether he who died upon 
the cross was the Son of God, or a mere man, rests 
the whole hope which we have of pardon and hap- 
piness hereafter. Let me then caution you, how 
you are led to admit that these mysterious doc- 
trines are mere matters of speculation : but when I 
say tliis, let me also remind you, tliat if another 
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person thinks them mere matters of speculation, 
you will not win him over to your opinion by con- 
demning him harslily. The more dangerous you 
think his errors, the more incumbent is it upon you 
to save his soul. His error, after all, may not be 
one of the heart ; and chariti/, we are told, hopeth 
ail things : why then may we not hope, that lie is 
sincere in his present conviction, and that the same 
sincerity may ultimately lead him to the truth? 
The fijeat principle in controversy b for each party 
to assume that the other thinks himself right. 
Chariti/ belicveth all things: and yet nothing is 
more common, than for one man to treat his oppo- 
nent, not only as if he was mistaken, but as if he 
was mistaken wilfully. Undoubtedly there are 
such cases. Obstinacy, and a love of disputation, 
have led many a person to maintain his opinion, 
and to maintain it most uncharitably, even after he 
knew that he was wrong ; but if we suspect tikis to 
be the case, it is better to conceal our suspicions : 
Gluiritg suppresscth all things : and what triumph 
is it to a Christian, that he has driven another mau 
to defend an untrutli ? 

These remarks would apply, for the most part, 
to controversies with the enemies of our faith ; or 
rather, I should say, to controversies with those who 
cannot embrace our faith, who cannot reason them- 
Belves into being Christians : for if cliarity hopeth 
all things, she may hope that be who differs from 
us so fundamentally is still not our enemy ; and 
if we may hope this of persona wfa 
call themselves Christians, we oi 
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more of those who believe the same God and trust 
in the same Redeemer. This might lead U8 to 
notice controversies between different Churches : 
but happily we know little of these in the present 
day. With the exception of the Church of Rome, 
there is no other which comes closely in contact 
with our own, or where diversity of tenets gives 
room for much discussion. When we think of the 
feuds between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
which led to such deadly hatred, and even to 
bloodshed, for so many centuries, we may rejoice 
to think that the points of difference are now almost 
forgotten. How few are there who know any thing 
of the Greek Church, its doctrines', or its ceremo- 
nies ? The Protestant Churches on the continent 
seem now to be almost looked upon as our sisters : 
and the maxim, that ckariit/ suppresseth all things, 
fieems almost to be applied to the differences be- 
tween us. The Church of Rome, indeed, still 
makes it needful that we should remember what the 
text tells us of Christian charity. It is paiuful to 
think that the controversy with that Church has 
continued for three centuries, and that not only are 
the leading points of difference still disputed, but 
as little approximation has been made to mutual 
charity as to conviction. I am far from saying that 
the Popish controversy is one on which we can feel 
indifferent. We might concede some points for the 
sake of peace and concord : but to believe that hu- 
man works are meritorious to salvation, or to pray 
to other mediators beside the one who died for us, 
these indeed appear to be errors which sap the 
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foundation of the Gospel, The Church of Rome 
has not cleared herself from the charge of holding 
these doctrines : but we shall not induce her to 
abandon them by the display of party zeal, or by 
uncharitable and irritating expressions. The time 
may perhaps come, when we shall be called to 
gird on our armour, and once more to enter the 
lists against the Church of Rome. The apostle tells 
us what weapons we are to wield : we are to have 
our loins girt about with truth : the shield of faith, 
and the sword of the Spirit, will still defend us. 
But the apostle is speaking of our spiritual war- 
fare : he arms us for the combat with the powers of 
darkness : when we are warring with our fellow 
men, we may throw over our defensive armour the 
robe of charity : let us bear upon our standard that 
charity hopetk all things, and we need not fear on 
which side the victory will he. But in the mean 
time the cause of truth is not advanced by intem- 
perance and abuse. A Romanist is not to be con- 
demned because he is a Romanist, but because he 
holds doctrines which obscure the simplicity of the 
Gospel. There are many persons who cry out 
loudly against the Church of Rome, and yet who 
hardly know on what points she differs from our- 
selves : still less are they able to defend by argu- 
ment the principles which they uphold. Such con- 
duct as tliis cannot be right : it is uncharitable, it 
is unchristian. 

But if charity is to be our leading principle 
discussions with other Churclies, it ought to be 
more prominent when we find ourselves at vai 
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with those of our own Church. This is the most 
delicate part of our present subject. When we can 
say there is one body and one Spirit, even as we are 
called in one /tope of our calling ; one Lord^ one 
faith, one baptism, oti£ God and Father of all ', it is 
aad to think that we cannot do as the apostle tells 
us, and /tcep the unity of the Spirit in the hoiid of 
peace. Such, however, is the case. Unhappily, 
there are questions upon which members of the 
same Church — nay, of the same family and the 
same household, are divided : and not only divided, 
but each person thinks it his duty to press his 
peculiar sentiments, though he knows they will 
give offence. Of such conduct we may say at once, 
that it cannot be right : it is opposed to the first 
principles of Christian charity. 

I am aware that our Saviour has said that he 
came not to send peace upon earth, but a sword': 
lie has said that the father should be divided against 
the son, and the soji against the father ' ; and that 
o man's foes should be those of his ovm. household *. 
But without stopping to enquire whether these ex* 
preasions did not apply to the persecution of the 
Gospel iu earlier times, we are not to construe a 
prediction into a command. Because our Saviour 
has said that such and such effects will take place, 
we are not therefore to ensure the fulfilment of Ma 
words by doing the things which he has mentioned. 
Our Saviour foretold many evil things, as well 
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as many blessings : he foresaw them both in the 
spirit of prophecy ; and doubtless tlie case of a 
man's foes being those of his own household is a 
great evil. St. Paul foretold something similar, 
when he said that hi the tost days perilous time^ shall 
conie, when men shall be lovers of their own selves, 
disobediait to parents, vnthiitt natural afffctimi^. 
There can be no doubt that he spoke of these times 
as evil ; and that man's mind must be strangely 
perverted, wlio thinks that it is his duty to bring 
about the fulfilment of such prophecies as the^e. 

I am speaking now of differences upon matters 
of religion : and it will be said that a man cannot 
help differing even from his best and dearest friends. 
It ia true that he cannot : but the very fact of his 
differing onglit to make him mistrustful of his own 
opinion. Charity belieceih all things. He therefore 
believes that his friend or relation is equally sincere 
with himself; he gives him credit for as warm an 
attachment to the Gospel, and for seeking for assist- 
ance from above by as fervent and constant prayer. 
The religious world, as it is sometimes called, was 
perhaps never more divided than it is at present. 
There is indeed a division antecedent to this ; and 
the world is divided into the religious and the irre- 
ligious. Ill one sense, no doubt, the division is true. 
There are many even in Christian counlrii'-*, wiio 
live, as it were, without God iu the world : but the 
safest course is not to make these clai 
divisions. It is for God, aa I said I 
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the oomparatlve piilt of each man's sins ; and it is 
a suspicious circumstance, that each man means 
to include himself when he speaks of tlic religions 
world . 

Chearity suppresseth all things : it strives to forget 
the points of difference, and seeks for points of 
agreement ; but above all, it suppresses and studi- 
ously avoids all names of parties. / am of I*aul, 
I am of Apollos, and I am of Cephas'^ was said by 
the Corinthians ; and we know how St. Paul spoke 
of these distinctions. So men say now — I am of 
I Calvin, or I am of Arminius ; and yet how very few 
persons have studied what Calvin or Arminius 
wrote ! It is sufficiently unchristian to call our- 
selves by these leaders, even when we know what 
their doctrines were ; but for a man to call himself 
a Calvinist without knowing why, or because hfe 
has heard Calvinism abused, therefore to say at 
once that he is an Arminian, bespeaks, in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, a worldly and a carnal mind. 

As a familiar instance of this uncharitable feel- 
ing, let us take the division concerning faith and 
works. One man preaches juatificatJon by faith 
only, and in so doing he is undoubtedly right : he 
lays the only foundation which can be laid ; bat 
then he is not satis6ed without condemning thobe 
who do not lay as much stress on faith as himself; 
he calls them legalists, or some such opprobrious 
name, and so he violates Christian charity. Othei^ ] 
again, see the evil efiect of preaching up faith wl^ii 1 
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out works : hiit they are not satisfied with enforcing 
practical holiness themselves, they condemn the 
other party as hypocrites or fanatics, and ao they 
violate Christian charity. 

We may see another instance in the opinions 
which are held concerning amusements. One man 
thinks it wrong to mix in society ; he looks upon 
certain recreations as sinful ; and there can be no 
doubt tliat to him they would be sinful : he ought 
to abstain from them. But when he eoudemns the 
man who has not these scruples, he steps beyond 
the line of his duty ; as St. Paul says, he is judg- 
ing another man's servant: he violates Christian 
charity. This failing is easily seen by the man 
who allows himself these iudulgeuoies : he thinks 
there is no sin in enjoying certain pleasures, and 
St. Paul has told hiui plainly, that he may enjoy 
tliem; but he lias not told him to ridicule or con- 
demn tile man who denies himself these pleasures 
for conscience sake. He has nothing to do with 
aiiotlier man's conscience : and if be blame liim 
for not doing that which he thinks sinful, he is 
himself committing a sin — he violates Christian 
charity. 

We may take another instance in the opinion* 
which are expressed concerning the proper retpn- 
sites for the Christian ministry'. One man thinks 
slightingly of another liecause liQ is aot a tlivolo- 
gian, and then he gives his own ilefiniHon of 
theology, and confines it to some pu' ' \ 

of knowledge, forgetting thnt a mnit 
his pastoral duties, and !>!■ ;i ■ 
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others, though he has devoted but a little time to 
the study of theology. In this case the man who 
has improved his miud by study should bless God, 
who has given him this advantage ; but he shonld 
remember also, that to vrhom much is given, of him 
much will be required ; and if his reading has not 
taught him that he who received one talent may 
be as high in the favour of God as he who reeeiTed 
ten, he had better give up theology and study the 
Gospel. On the other hand, it is not uncommon 
to hear theological learning depreciated : we are 
told that minieterial zeal and evangelical piety are 
far more precious in the sight of God than profes- 
sional learning. And so they may be, if the zeal 
and the piety are properly directed, and if the 
Learning is wasted upon trifles : but to make these 
two assumptions is, to say the least of it, extremely 
unfair; and there is one quality, without which 
neither zeal nor learning are of any avail, and that 
IB charity. Charity believctk all things. Let each 
party believe that the other is exercising his talents 
according to the abilities which God has given him, 
and they will see that piety and learning, whether 
separate or united, are a blessing and comfort to 
the soul. 

Now, in ail these cases, the line of onr duty is 
very plain and simple, if we would only remember 
one principle, that charity thinketk no evil. Tlie 
charitable man may retain his own opinion : he is 
bound to act up to that opinion ; but he is not 
hound to condemn those who differ from him, nor 
to think them less sincere and less conscientious 
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than himself. I should myself commit the fault 
which I have heen condemning in others, if 1 should 
eay that the uncharitable man is not religious : he 
no doobt thinks himself religious, and in one sense 
he may be eo : his religion may give comfort to 
himself, but it will not bring peace to others ; and 
St. Paul has told us, that a man may have many 
of the outward and even the inward tokens of 
religion, and yet he is merely sounding brass or a 
tinkUng cymbal. 

I would confine the remarks which I have made 
to no party. I wish the term party could for ever 
be expelled firom the Christian's vocabulary. It 
ought to have no place there : and it would have 
no place there, if all who profess tlie Gospel would 
practise the charity of the Gospel. But I am afraid 
that such is not the case in the present day. 
Iliacoa intra muros peccatur et extra, I am advo- 
cating no compromise of principle, no trimming and 
equivocating for the sake of a shallow and specious 
conformity. Conformity, however, and peace and 
charity are worth greater sacrifices than what some 
men imagine ; and he who gives the right hand of 
fellowship to one that differs from him in opinion 
is much more likely to make that difference less, 
than he who draws round him the narrow limits of 
an exclusive creed. 

The Gospel was intended to be preached to every 
nation under heaven. I bless God that he in- 
tended it to be preaclied to every human being. 
But if 1 meet with some who would restrict the 
inestimable blessing, and who think that Christ did 
G g 
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Dot die Tor all men, it is not for me to condemn tliu 
tiotiuu uncharitably and harshly ; my dutv is to 
preach the Gospel according to my own views of its 
universality, and to pray tliat he who differs (rom 
me will do the same. 

The Catholic Church is the great body of men lu 
every country who believe in Christ. But if there 
be some who restrict the title to themselves, and 
deny it to those who differ from them, that is no 
reason why we shotdd do the same. We pray in 
the true spirit of the Gospel for Christ's holy 
Catholic Church ; we pray for all who profess and 
call themselves Christians ; and let us not stop 
the prayer, as it is rising to the throne of grace. 
by clo^ng it with party feelings and narrow de- 
finitions. 

The Church of England is a fabric which ia built 
on tlie foundation of Christ and his apostles, and 
whose superstructure was cemented by the blood of 
her own holy martyrs : but those great and good 
men who reformed our Church, did not intend to 
confine its sanctuary to a few : they drew np our 
articles, not to exclude, but to conciliate : they 
knew that many may meet in heaven who have 
differed upon earth : and they did not lay do^vii 
their lives in defence of a creed which was exclusive 
or intolerant. It is for us to teach the doctrines 
which they sealed with their blood : it is our duty 
to make men Christians ; but we shall not make 
them so, if we try to attach them to a party, t^t 
us not delude them by teaching that we alone fl 
in tiie way to heaven. Let us teach them 
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trines of our Church, not as the doctrines of men, 
but as they are verily and indeed, the doctrines of 
the Son of God. Let them learn to love the Church 
of England, not because it is supported by the laws, 
but because it is supported by truth. Let them 
also learn to love it, because they see written upon 
her walls, that charity suppresseth all things^ believeth 
all tliinffSj hopeth all things. 



THE END. 
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